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page and the page facing it, the men editors are stepping Wht to Bo ter the Childven....;... 7 iE 

aside and giving the entire issue to Mrs. Hutt who deserves all ns Ba Yan Meee Mies Yate He 

the credit for this store of useful and instructive information. The a cinieeiamat ; 21 es 

song folks will find only one lonesome page prepared primarily Seis wal rE Household 4 3 
~~ Sam. When to Call the Doct 6 
Mrs. Hutt got up this paper especially for our women readers. bonene wo re ° 





But there are a good many things in it that the men should read. 
By the way, see to it that hubby reads the editorial about farm 
home conveniences, waterworks, lights, etc. Don’t let him put 
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you off with, “I haven’t got time.” Use this “Reference Special” MABTOR «+ceveveresererseqsesnes Baers 8 
to help get some of the things you need and should have. Women Voters’ League. Principal 
We feel sure you will find this paper a big help to you. Save it. Pranks in atioem Of. sorcerers al 
Keep it where you can find it this spring and summer when can- Waterworks. One Farm in Six Out- 
ning time comes, next fall hog killing and every day in the year side South Has....... sasieeetsensasany: OS 







for the many vexatious household problems as they arise. Y 
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To Dig Ditches 


Hercules 60% 


Dynamite used in some of your spare 


Straight Nitroglycerin 


time will turn your swamp land into 
You 


don’t need a gang of men with picks 


fertile fields ready for the plow. 


and shovels to dig your ditches. 


Hercules will do a good job, saving 
you time and money, and leaving no 
Send for the Hercules 
new 75-page book, 
to learn how 
to use dynamite on the farm. Ditch- 
ing, stumping, tree planting, bo ulder 
blasting —it tells about them all. 


spoil banks. 
Powder Co. 
“Tand Development’’ 





Send for 
this book— 
It is free. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

















Fire protection for your home 


If you are a farm or suburban home owner 
the matter of protecting your property against 
fire is really important. Usually by the time 
a bucket brigade can be formed a fire has 
made such great headway that the property 
is destroyed beyond repair. 


Running water, under pressure, is one of the 
most efficient means used for getting a fire 
under control. 


FIQOSTER 


equipment will afford fire protection for you. 
In addition, it will furnish an every-hour-in- 
the day water service for use in and about 
your home. Water may be piped into barn for 
watering stock. Running water also lessens 
the chore hours for everyone in the house- 
hold. Hoosier equipment may be used with 
any well and any power. 





Send for free catalog showing complete 
installations suitable to your needs. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. 
Dept. G Kendallville, Indiana 





Hoosier shallow well installation. Capacity, 
250 gallons an hour, pumping against 60 Ib. 
pressure. C ‘ontrolled automatic ally. 














Free Catalog * in colore explains 


w you can save 





money on a” Prick or Road 
els to fit 





Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


Wagons, also steel er wood whe 
80 pages chock full of information about the feeding and : 


i rt nin 
rearing of chicks, culling of hens, etc. Telis gy to keep ar. Send for fh 
chickens healthy and how to mak hether it today 


e them pez, | 
® beginner or a professional, Conkey’s ik is worth 
dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 0625 Breedwoy, Clovelend, Obie 


Electric Wheei Ce. 
58 Hm St..Qviney, MM, 











Setting the woredh — 








N° MATTER ho Zor the d xr how 
vell it is prepared, if it is not fy o well 
serve t cannot O appetizing fhe most 
del us dinner the world put ust any 
va ible ud n t illed 
e 
W ¢ ‘ ie 
re bt d rve a al 
\ he " wh 
' set .e table le : 
t ib« 
table 
Covei e with a silence cloth. | hus 
" t the 4} vr a 
i t n 
¢ | 1g 
t re t the no vhet i $s and 
\ pl l on an unpre cted table 
oO this ad a clea table cloth, 
la c enougn to iall ol all > i¢s wet »\ 
ive able Keep te f the 
C nte of the ta vhole 
t 
In the nte the table place a bowl 
‘ r fruit 
Next ill set one cover. A cover is 
slate ife for glass, et used by 
re s n istration of a 
rhe plate is ofaned, turned upward, one-half 
om e edg f the ible lo turn 
P nd glasses upside do or to cover 
wit! the overturned ite, uggests 
might be flies or dust about We 
nt to keep the room in which we eat so 
lear ¢ in put our dishes as they should 
hie ell-set table.) 
Place the knife the 1g! t »] . 
vit he utting dee toward the plate, 
d e fork on the left of ate with 
ines up Since we } fe 9 
h right hand n or} n 
le r convenience ve lace tl 
vay on the table Spoons, since € 
t} giit and re pla 1 
€ € rt p \ 
suld be n 
1 € he s 
At ‘ 1 the knife-blade place 
class The napkin goes to the left of the 
fork, keeping it one-half inch from edge 
of the able th the rile edges away 
from 1 the edge of the table. 
If you al » use a bread-and-butter 
plate, pla: t at the end and a little to the 
left of rh 
Place 1 salt- and- pepper shaker, if there 
is one 1 ver ust hove the plate 
Ac he o1 h per yn 
the table 
The meat platter or main dish should be 
placed i ront of the server, lengthwise 
and str t Place the carving knife and 
fork on each side and a_ tablespoon in 


front of 





Place thie egetable lishes 1 one or two, 
in front of the person whe ts at the head 
of the table tabl espoon at server's 
right | f . vegetable peer 
or bread ate, place it on the side, opposite 
the middle ver, witl tablespoon to 1 ight 
if needed. I bread-an utter plates are 
not used, place the Sites dish 1 
of table with the hutter knife 

To the right f the hostess should be 
placed the coffee or teapot, sugar and 
cream, a little to the right of the center 
of her cov nd to the left the cups in 
saucers. 

A chair is placed at each cover, just near 
enough to the table so a person can take 
his seat without moving the chair 

Now that the table is ready, veyetable 
or main dish, butter plate and knife, bread 
plate, all correctly placed, we will take our 


places at the table, serve and eat our meal. 
HARRIET LAYTON, 
Demonstration Division Florida. 


A Friendly Garden 


BEAUTIFUL and garden was 
grown last year by Mrs. Colt Redfern, of 
Wadesboro, N. C. She asked plants, seeds, 
and cuttings, especially those of the old- 
fashioned variety, from her friends. 


Home 


unique 


On each side of the roadway from the 
main road to her home was a wide border 
of bloom, a delight to the family and a 
Sweet memory to the passer-by. 


Spray Roses for Mildew 


PRAY roses now for mildew. Use 
formaldehyde to 15 gallons of wate*, or 
dust with flowers of sulphur. Dust violets 
and hollyhocks with flowers of sulphur to 


kill red spider. 


REE 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, WN. C., 119 W. Hargett St. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS. TEXAS 
25 S. 2nd St. Slaughter Bidg. 


4 


pint 













COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA, UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8, 1879 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One vear $1.00 Two years. 
Six months......... 50 Three years......... 2.00 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 








Your Name 
ist & Only—Sent 
we Now Brings 

This Fine 


Embroidered 


Voile 










On Be- 
livery 
Most startling, 
amazing ollerot 
the year! Sent 
to you for your 
approval- no 
money now. But 
send quick before 
this special adver- 
tising offer is with- 
drawn. Don’t de- 
lay a moment. 
ake sure of get- 
ting one of these 
Voile dresses at 
less than half price. 


Send No 
Money 


Fine quality a 
Voile cut in besotiful 
style favored by wo- 
men of all ages. 
Richly embroidered 
with all-over dGesign 
with scalloped edging, 
the long flowing sash 
f self materia! sdds 
grace and charm. ‘Three quarter 
length sleeves with dainti!y 
dered cuffs, Opening on_left » 


; COLORS: vite Harding Bive or oa 
z ee Rose. SIZE Mie ses — _ 
Powe Raa) 18 and 20 yre = Wane en's siz 
? } 32 to 46 in. “State SIZE anc COLOR’ 
' . a to go at this 
a 1% Only a Few si: 
7 Send no money new. Toon wit - y 


$3.39 and postege wiih postman 


Hy f ‘ 
§ U & onarrival. tt not: satisfied return 
. me 4and get back your money. 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Dept. H-573. CHICAGO 


——_——_ = ee ee 

INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER open pend 573. Chicase 
Send Voile dress at once. Iw y $3.39 and postage on arrival 

and examine carefally. If not a afied 1 willeend it back and you 

will refund my money. 

BID i — sassrceuscavisisaissniemenniint 

Neme 


Address 


 ccksssrnsitcacancersonsitessuminicsianindtniatane State 


COlor........00+ 














Pi mee SO Seater 9, So 5 ; 
Into good valuable lumber witi 
\merican Saw Mill — the nationally 
known, standard-quality portable m 
Save money on lumber you need fe t yt 
| s and then ee money canine t ry neg 

Thousan of armers re oi ge and 

ug money wi th pa ican Mi tls A 

your actor or farm engine for pows your 

amt: and your spare time No specia tie 

led Find out now how you can ‘ 0 


han bering a profitable sideline, 


Send for Free Booklet 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


126 Main St.,' Hackettstown, N 


American 
aw Mill 














Ford Given Away 


Join Feet Anto Club and win 
a Prizes Including Ford 
nt Can you make out two 
pens led by figures in pic- 
ture? he alphabet is nom- 
bered—A Is 1, B is 2, etc. 
hat are the two words? 
10,000 Ford Sedan votes given 
for your answer. Other val 
able prizes end. hundreds °' 
dollara in cash Every- 
body wins! 4 ‘easy you w 4 
be surprised. ‘We've hive n 
equal opportunit hy no’ ty ya? 





os. Eversons bas ap 

nd Answer t: de o, tt 

Fre Gea Mar. tai We Ohio Se Dept 1073 creck 
ets Cnice 


aymany Aut 











Rider Agents 


Select. from_44 Styles, colors 
r Bicycles. Ride, exhibit 
ba ‘make money Deliver ed free, cop 
prepaid, on Approva' 


[gMonths toPay if PP deveined. 


Write for marvelous prices and terms. 





Lamps, horns, wheels, pa: arte, 
ires equ. tne ont, and repairs at t hal? 
usual price. Save $10 to $26 on your bicycle. 





Mead 5212 Sommagy 3 ' 
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gives 
Color 
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fw to Take Care of Clothing 


Sudten Labor and Materials by 
Easier Laundry Methods 





GENERAL HINTS 
TAND ERECT. Have tubs and ironing 
S hoard at comfortable height 





Portable Tubs. Fill through a 
ttached to the faucet or pump 
uugh a hole cu n bottom or in 
Use a Washing Machine if possible It 
< rubbing \ good hand machine may 


iined at small cost 


Use a Smooth, well. made Washboard. A 
ul he clothes 
Use a “Wringer. It presses out the water 


Have Clean, Well- “ew Irons. 


Wash Clothes Frequently and Before They 
Become Too Soiled. It 


; th 


saves your strength 


Save Ironing by Choosing Simple Clothing 


and Linen. Many articles including repe 
su t and knitted garment may be 
ri ed o shap tead of ironed 
White Cotton and Linen Materials. —Sort 
clothes accor xr to kind of garr a 
4 ut of so 
Remove stains 
Soak cool t ali 
nt ‘ idly soiled part 
i i] i 
Wash ‘ 
ind na 
P in Boil i ry 
{ I | ; 
Rinse until . 
€ iter I bi a ’ 
) ill not urd 
Wring. Set tl! rolls of the wringe ‘ 
iY xtton material loose for lin 
squeeze linen im the hands; hard wringing 
crea it badly Fold buttor t fat to 
t nt tearing 


Blue and Starch if Desired. 
Silks, Woolens, and Colored Materials.—U's¢ 


lukewarm water—no ange of temperature 
tween washing and rinsing 
Soap solution 
\ kneading moti rather than rubbing 
\ wringer with loosened rollers for silks 


HANGING AND DRYING 











AVE clothespins and line clean 
Put like clothes together 
Hang all clothes wrong side out 
Hang garments by bands, belts, or seams. 
Dry white cotton and linen clothes in sun; 
whitens them 
Dry colored materials in shade 
Dry woolens in shade or indoors 
Lay knitted and 1eted articles flat 
d dry them indoors 
Roll white silk 1eavy cloth and let stand 
least one-h ur 
IRONING 
HITE Cotton and Linen Materials.—liave 
clothes evenly dampened. 
Use cleat hot trons 
Iron thoroughly dry 
Iron with the thread of the goods, prefer 
ably with the lengthwise threads. 
Tron as large space at one time as 





Possible. 


Iron first the part 
board when finis! 


which can hang off the 
ed and those which dry out 





quickly. 

Silks, Woolens, and Colored Materials.— 

s¢ a medium hot iron. 

Iron on the wrong side. Exceptions are 
colored cotton and linen garments such as 
aprons and children’s dresses that meed a 
Smooth surface to keep clean longer. 

Silks and woolens may be covered with a 


damp cheesecloth and ironed or pressed on 
the right side with a hotter iron. 


FACTS TO REMEMBER 


STRONG Soap hardens and shrinks woolens, 
yellows white silks, removes color in col- 
ored materials. 


Rubbing wears all fabrics, hardens woolens, 
Sives silk a rough and wavy look, injures 
color 

Sunlight bleaches and whitens white cot- 
ton and linen material, hardens and shrinks 


Woolens, yellows white silks and woolens, 
fades colors, 











Temperatur> Sudder harden and 
rink woolet Anyt! than tuke 
ar inju 1k nge or t 
RECIPES AND DIRECTIONS 
SOAP Solution.—Soap solution makes ds 


quickly than soap in the cake; it 
evenly and with less wear to the 
rubbed ot Make up a 

-eded Use up bits of 


more 
ins more 
material than 
quantity for use as 


sOap 


soap im this way 
Dissolve 1 cake white soap 2 cups soap 
flakes, chips, or scraps in 3 quarts hot 


add 2 tablespoons borax 

















ater. For blankets, 
and 4% cup ammonia 
Starch —One to 4 tablespoo starch, ac 
yrding to stiffness desired. One cup cold 
iter, 2 teaspoon OTA, teaspoon par il 
r white fat, 1 qu boiling water 
Make a paste of the starch and water. Add 
t h i : 1 e . | 
minutes, stirring thoroughly until t 
moot! lif a scum or fur , 
I hot for all except | d ’ 
‘arments wrong side out ’ r starching 
S ch. first those thi Ee nt f 
as ater from garments thins starcl Freez 
ng and wind both take starch from othes 
Wining. —Make a dark bl ter and add 
ugh to the final rinse eee de 
i shad Stir r les gv fo 
’ i i and for 
i ” T \ cause 
t ts if t soap. 
| I li a0 ri sluing 
i 4 - 1 z * 4 t 5 u 
vill mut Dbiuing 


Softening Water.— ott ater is 





asy laund So th 
5 i ully 1 
re y ad a t wash ater b 
att , lot Ss 
1 g ¢ 
; 
’ w , iM i 1aaqa I spoo 
} ¢ rda : aspoon !' ordinar 
o a mat 4 i 1 tab! 
spoo Ora yt b: 
) l tor Thrift iflet N 6 How to Re 
Stu > 


Saving Materials and Money by 
Special Cleaning 


yee ALMOST every 
wart 


urnishings 


re are soiled 
cannot be 


hou th 








ts and 





ashed in the usual way and ich hardly 
seem worth the expense ot cleaning by a 
profession Do you ze how easily you 
might clean some of them at home? This 
leaflet gives helpful suggestions for renew- 
ng woolen, silk, v yrduroy, knitted 


articles, lace 
WAYS TO FRESHEN WOOLENS 


ASH with soap and water. Woolens 
may often be washed with lukewarm 
water. and mild soap provided the color is 
fast Send for Thrift atet No. 5, for di- 





Wash with soap bark. Soap bark is 
excellent for dark wooile which might 
streak or fade wit yrdinary soap (sailor 
suits and middy bi for example). It 
may be purchased c it a drug store 
Make a solution by boiling 1 cup soap bark 
(about 3 ounces) and 1! quart water for 5 
uinutes; cool, strain, and mix with wash 

ater like ordinary soap solution; or put 


in bag and soak 
water. A little 
water gives the 


the soap bark into a small 
and squeeze it in the wash 
soap bark used in the rinse 
goods a slight stiffness 
Sponging and pressing are used to freshen 
garments or goods which are not soiled 
enough to need washing or will not stand it 


To remove wrinkles, use clear water. 
To remove grease and dirt, use mild soap 
or soap bark dissolved in water, then clear 


water. 

To remove shine, use | tablespoon ammonia 
to 1 quart water, then clear water. 

Apply with a clean, soft, lintless cloth, a 
sponge, or a piece of the material itself 
Sponge with light even strokes in the direc- 
tion of the grain of the goods, using only a 
little moisture at a time. 

Iron on the wrong side with a medium-hot 
iron or press with a damp cloth over the 
right side. Brush up nap if too closely 
pressed down. 

Steaming is especially good for removing 
water spots. Work over a tub or bowl of 
very hot water or use one of the special 
steam spreaders which fit on the spout of a 
teakettle. Shake dry; or, in the case of 
outer garments, dry on a hanger which holds 
the garment in shape. 

Dry-cleaning is cleaning without water but 





™ 


r t su hquids ihiere are 

» is dry-cleaning, one by the use, of 

soli renzine 9 maptha, which dis 

-s out the grease and thus frees the 

t t by th tse ot Pp rwder | fT 
hic Renets it 








Cleaning with gasoline and benzine. Dan- 
ger! Clear with these is dangerous be 
suse they cplode and fire so easily 
Never let a careless person use them and 
lways not se precautions Use out-of- 
doors; in o shade; away from flame or 


fire; in a cool place; never store them in the 
house. 

Mark spots with white thread; otherwise 
t y ar ard to find after the whole garment 
1s 

Immerse the whole garment in the bath 


Take out by rubbing very lightly be 














tween the 5 
Was! as you verte w water—a hand 
ishing machin 
Ri. . ' _ ‘ ' 
Rinse in clean liquid, changing it until it 
- If too little is used, the gar- 
D ‘ loo 
N. B. Used = gasolin may be strained 
t ough: musi rnd used again for the first 
ashing v fo vw final rinsing 


How to Remove Stains 





DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING STAIN 
REMOVERS 
AVELLE Water.—One-half pound chlorid 
yf Lis i Ived in 2 qua Id water 
One pund as} soda d ’ 1 iuart 
Pour the lie d trom t chilorid of 
»t soda sol ” { th mixtt 
| and t ain ¢t iquid throug a 
ott Cae Sone Co i ad 
Potassium Permanganate.—Dissolve tea 
oon crystal n 1 pint ate 
Oxalic Acid (Mark Poison).—Disso! 
stals in 4 cup hot water 
Hydrogen Peroxide.— Add » drop ) 
ammonia to t rdrog p i ist b 
yr ising Phis ‘ > > 
1ickly 
COMMON STAINS AND HOW TO RE- 


MOVE THEM 
BLoop and Meat Juice.—| 


and cold 


cold water; 


soap water; or star paste 


Bluing.—Use boiling water 

Chocolate and Cocoa.—Use borax and cold 
water; bleact il mecessary 

Coffee and Tea.—(Ciear.) Use boiling water; 
bleach if necessary (With Cream. 
cold water, then boiling water, bleach if nec- 
essary. 

Cream and Milk.—Us 
and cold water 


y 


» cold water, then soap 


Egg.—Use cold water 


Fruit and Fruit Juices.—Use boiling wate 





ach if necessary 
Grass.—U s cold wate: soap and cold 
water; alcohol; or a bleachi 
Grease and Oils.—Use French chalk, blot 








ting paper or other absorbent; or warm 
ater and soap ; or gasoline, bezine, or car 
bon tetrachloride 
Iodine.—Use warm water and soap; alco 
or ammonia 
ee ees cold, water; then use an acid 
bleach if -cessary 
Iron.—Use oxalic acid; hyd hloric acid; 
salts of lemon; or lemon ju and sal 
Kerosene.—Use warm water and soap 


Lampblack and Soot.—Use kerosene, 
zine, chloroform, ethe 
tetrachloride. 





r, gasoline, or c 


Medicine.—Use alcohol 
Mildew.—lIi 
vise try to 
potassium permang 


other- 
ter or 


fresh, use cold water; 
bleach with Javelle wa 
anate 


Paint and Varnish. —U alcohol, car 


tetrachloride, chloroform, or turpentine. 

Perspiration.—Use soap and warm water; 
bleach in the sun or with Javelle water or 
potassium permanganate. 


Pitch, Tar, and Wheel Grease.—Rub with 
fat; then use soap and warm water; or ben- 
zine, gasoline, or carbon tetrachloride 

Scorch.—Bleach in sunshine or with Javelle 
water. 

Shoe Polish.—(Black.) Use soap and water; 
turpentine. (Tan.) Use alcohol. 

Syrup.—Use water. 

Stove Polish.—Use cold water and soap; or 
kerosene, benzine, or gasoline. 





Vaseline.—Use keros ‘ irp 

Water.—Steam or sponge the ent sur 
fa tt water-spotted materials 

Wax —Scrape off as mu as possible Ise 

halk, blotting paper or ther ib 

sorbent with a rip-iro or use ben ’ 
Ka ot ! coior r ait us a , 
bh 4 

: tK t United States Departm ' 
Agriculture for Farmer Bulletin 861, Re 
mova St f Clothing ind «rt! 
Textiles 


Patching and Darning 


ATERIALS A stocking, darning thread, 


needle, etc., a torn garment and piece of 
cloth to match 
PATCHING 
ATCHING is restoring worn parts o! any 
garment by inserting bette material if 
the garment or article to be mended is worn, 
or faded or shrunken by laundering, boil the 


patch im soap to fade color. If the cloth has 























a pattern or stripe, match it periectiy, Ray 
ing the warp threads on both running square 
ume way. Cut both hole and patch square 
or rectangular An oval or round patch is 
unworkmanlike and does not wear well around 
t! ges 
Underset Patch. egths ith the underset patch 
t part to atched smooth Baste 
‘ mn ong side of garment before cut 
at t u place. After basting, cut 
a5 Il the ru cloth, making a square vo 
t > Cut ¢ t ad Cut each 
gor %4 diagonally, turn all fou 
i ‘ ward wrong s B 
one side and em all 
yu sq taken ev aniting 
Re t jas s urt ig t 
h, da do catch-stit > e 
g ti 1 the pat t he 
ver asted and ileit loose; Yr he xe ) 
it a b emme dow! o th nig 
On-set Patch.—The pat should be 
anyula d gel t ) , 
Tar t g ; to 5 
ide he h wit! ’ 5 ) : 
rig sid tt 2g: d t! 2 
C ¢ ot the 1olk wilt oring ne 
ided edges of the pat between the two 
pieces of the cloth, bot riglit ics toward 
worker Baste and fol arent ¢ edge of 
pat so that the two fold j 
together. Overhand the two folds toget : 
see that the corners are ll s¢ veda N t 
‘ut away the part of garment under the 
patch, leaving 34-inch on all sides. Cut cor 
ners diagonal turn back edges, en 
cas li this patch is sewed on 
yorn part is not cut away 











DARNING 

Dak NING is replacing old worn-out threads 

It is usually done with the run hk, 
with or without a piece of net ch 
derset Thread for darning should as 
near as possible the size of the threads 
the garment. A long, slender needle with a 
large eye should be used. Darning should 
ney he commenced with a knot. Qualit 


should be considered in se 
threads. Ti mu 


exture and clot! 


ring material is 











ri , it may be well first to draw thie 
iges together with basting stitches, which 
should he take out after the darning is 
mipleted If possible, darn before the hole 
iopears It is easier to darn a worn place 
an a hole 
Cautions.—(1) Trim off all loose or frayed 
edges; (2) begin as far outside the hol ‘ 
ecessary to strengthen the fabri v 
a loop to ex id along each row of 





Mistakes in Darning.—(1) 
tended far € ug to ce 
thread at the edges drawn 


3) the 


ver worn places; | 


tight 


insteat 


W hen 


° 


. ke 
work 


~ 





slessness in 


darning. 





"Stocking Darning.—St ng darning is used 





» repa a hole in the fabric wove: vi 
the loop or stocking stftch The stocking 
should be darned on the right side of the 
ot and on t! vrong side of g 

To begin work have single thread without 
a knot. Begin a little above the worn place 
Put in warp threads first; take small run 
ning stitches. After the first row, turn and 
put in another row parallel to the first. Re- 
peat until threads extend beyond the hole 
Next put in warp threads the same way, 


weaving in and out of warp threads. If the 
hole is large, place a piece of net underneath. 
Weave the threads by means of meshes in 
the net. -Be sure to catch the stitches at 
edge of hole or they may unfasten and form 
a run. Cut the thread when the darn is 
completed.—Home Demonstration Agent, 
South Carolina. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Directions for Saving Fruits and Vegetables 


Time Table for Scalding, Blanch- 


ing, and Sterilizing Vegetables, 
Soups, Fruits, and Meats 


























































































5 | »e | 
bowl a deed c 
». ize g8 IES _| om 
Products by Groups| Ss |SO5 | Ua8| cos] Se 
gos IF a NA e 2 © 
as Sn /385 et gsm 
#2 |Se. | 252?) =: rs 
2a msi 56a ZO 
Special Vegetables | 
Fomatoes 1% 22 18 15 10 

Pumpkin 3 120 90 60 
Squash 3 120 90 60 40 
Hominy 3 120 90 60 40 
Sauerkraut » = 120 90 | 60 40 
‘orn, sweet 5 180 120 | 90 60 
‘orn, field 10 1s0 120 60 50 
Mushrooms ....... 5 90 | 75 60 40 

eet peppe 5 90 75 60 40 
Pod Vegetanten, and) 

Other Green Prod-| 
ucts 
Beans, wax ....... 5-10 120 90 60 40 
Beans, ceringleas 5-10 120 90 60 40 
Okra 120 90 60 40 
Peppers, reen oF | 

ripe 8. eee 120 90 60 40 
Cabbage . 120 90 60 40 
Brussels sprouts ..)5-10 120 90 60 40 
“‘aulifiower_....... 60 40 30 20 
Root and Tuber 

Vegetables 
“arrots 5 90 80 60 40 
Parsnips 5 90 80 60 40 
Salsify 5 90 80 60 10 
Beets ... 5 90 80 60 | 40 
Turnips ° 5 90 80 60 | 10 
Sweet potatoes ... 5 90 80 et 40 
barn root and L 

tub 5 90 80 60 | 40 
Combinations: and 
Soup Vegetables 
Lima beans '5-10 180 120 60 40 
Peas . -}5-10 180 120 60 40 
Vegetable combina- | 

tions . .. + -/5-10 120 120 60 45 
Greens, Domestic 

or Wild 

DD cesusncsecoones 15 120 90 60 40 
Swiss chard ...... 15 120 90 60} 40 
Chinese eabbage 

VOAVER once cees 15 120 90 60 40 
Upland cress .....} 15 120 90 | 60 40 
French endive 15 120 90 | 60 10 
Cabbage sprouts 15 120 90 60 40 
Purnip tops (young 15 120 90 ' ( 

tender) . 15 120 90 ot 
Spinach, New Zea-| 

OO era 15 120 90 ( 0 
Asparagus 15 120 90 nil 10 
Spinach 15 120 90 | 6 i 
Reet tops ......... 15 | 120] 90] «| 40 
Dandelion, culti- | } 

i, aS 15 120 90 60; 40 
handelion, wild ..| 15 120 90 | 60 40 
}basheen sprouts | } 

(tender) 15 120 90 61 40 
Mustard, nativ : 15 120 a0 | 60 | 40 
Mustard, Russian | .| 15 120 90} 60 | 40 
Mustard, wild | 15 120 90 | 60 410 
Collards » } 15 4 120 90 | 60 40 
Kape (tender leaves)! 15 r 120 | 90° 60 10 
Pepper cress ) 15 120 90 | 60 40 
Lambs arter } 15 120 90 | 60 10 
Sour dock .... 15 120 90 | 60 10 
Smartweed } 15 | 120 90 60 40 
Sprouts ° } 15 120 90 | ou 10 
Purslane, or ‘“‘pus | | | | 

ley a 15 120 | 90 | 6 40) 
Pokeweed sprouts 15 | 190} a0 | 60 10 
Marsh marigold 15 | 120] 90] 60} 40 
Milkweed (tender | j } 
sprouts and young | { 

leaves) ; 15 | 120 90 60 40 
sont Fruits ‘and | | 

{ 

Apeioots ae ‘ 1-2 | 16 } 12 | 10 | 5 
Blackberries 16 12 it 5 
Blueberries } 16 12 } 10 | 5 
Currants | 16 12 10 5 
Dewhberries ..... 16} 12 | 10 | 5 
Cherries 16 12 10 | 5 
| SS Saaeee 16 12 10 5 
Cooseberries 16 12 10 5 
Grapes keegan 16 12 | 10 5 
Huckleberries ii. ; 16 12 ro 5 
ED occreeeae ed 16 12 10 5 
eae ~ 16 12 10 5 
Kaspberries 16 | 12 | 10 | 5 
Strawberries 16 | 12 10 5 
Citrus fruits 12 | 10 | t 4 
Fruits without 

a 2 seteeve 30) ) 13 10 
Hard vrene 
Apples 20 12 8 6 
Pears .. 20); 12) 8 6 
Quinces .. 20 | 12 8 | 6 
Windfall apples 

Se Se See 12 10 8 5 
Quartered apples 

ee A 12 10 8 5 
Whole apples, 

pared and cored.|...... 16 10 x 5 
Apple sy TUD ...66 t eee 15 10 8 5 
J 15 10 8 5 
Preserves, after pre 

paring and filling! ineoen 20 15 yee 
Meats—U ncooked | 
Poultry and game..!...... 180 180 | 120 60 
Sere eleccece 180 180 120 | 60 
Corn beef ......... bciviees 180 180 | 120) 60 
Prepared Young < | | 
Sey, SRSA ees 90 | 60 | 40 30 
Fried meats | 90 60 40 | 30 
Baked meats | 90 60 40 30 
Stewed meats | 90 | 60 | 40 30 
Roast meats ...... eek ne 90 60 | 40 30 
Prepared Mature | | | 

Meats | 
Wild game ...... ~ | 00 60 40 30 
a, es Sheeetlekeson | 90 | 60 40 | 30 
COED swecesese}eesess | 90 60 40 | 30 
Fried meats ..... ont ms. | 4() 30 
Naked meats ....../...... | 90 | 60 | 40 | 30 
Stewed meats ne Patri } 90) 60) 10 | 30 
SE HEE xescrcateeeseat 90 60 40 30 
ea 5 | «180 160 | 120 90 
Shellfiesh |} 5 | 180] 160 120 90 
Camp Rations | | | 
Saar a ee 90 |} 60 0 40 
No. 2 viene oe 90 | 60 | 0 30 
DS rer Car | 90 60 50 40 
Soups { z % 
Cream of tomato | 

a ME Terre | 20 18 | 10 
All other soup com- | 

nations and soup | | 

stock seecnaeg F - 90 | 75 60 45 





All vegetables, meats, and other food prod- 
ucts used in the soup combinations should 
be prepared and treated prior to sterilization 


in the same way as when canned separately, 
and then mixed, packed, and thoroughly 
sterilized. 


This time schedule is based upon the one- 
quart pack and upon fresh products at alti- 
tudes up to 1,000 feet. For higher altitudes 
increase the time 10 per cent for each addi- 
tional 500 feet. 

When processing fruits in steam-pressure 
canners, not over five pounds of steam pres- 
sure should be used. 

When processing vegetables 
over 15 pounds of pressure. 


do not use 


Special Canning Precautions and 


Suggestions 


OLD on Canned Goods.—Mold may develop 

on canned goods if the seal is defective, if 
after sterilizing the tops are removed from 
the jars to replace the rubber rings, and if 
the jars are kept in a damp place where the 
rubbers may decompose. 

Shrinkage During Sterilization.—Shrinkage 
may occur during sterilization because of 
improper and insufficient blanching and cold- 
dipping, careless packing, poor grading, ster- 
ilizing for too long a period, or lack of judg- 
ment in the amount and size of product put 
into the container. 

Blanching Greens.—The proper way to 
blanch all greens or potherbs is in a steamer 
or in a vessel improvised to do the blanch- 
ing in steam above the water line. If this is 
done, a high percentage of mineral*salts and 
volatile oil is retained in the product. 

Special Requirements of Corn, Peas, Beans, 
and Asparagus.—Canned corn, peas, beans, 
and asparagus may show no signs of spoil- 
age, and still when opened have a sour taste 
and a disagreeable odor. This specific trouble 
is known to the canner as “flat-sour,”’ and can 
be avoided if the canner will use fresh prod- 
ucts; that is those which have not been gath- 
ered more than five or six hours, and will 
blanch, cold-dip, and pack one jar of the 
product at a time and place each jar in the 
canner as it is packed. The first jar im will 
not be affected by the extra cooking. When 
the steam-pressure canner is used the jars 
or cans may be placed in the retort, the 
cover placed in position, but not clamped 
down until the retort is filled. Rapid cool- 
ing of these products prevents overcooking, 
clarifies the liquid, and preserves the shape 
and texture. 


Table for Blanching and Drying 
The following 
for vegetables 
used in drying by 


table shows blanching time 
and the temperature to be 


artificial heat: 





~~ Vegetables | Blanching| Temperat ure 











| Time |\(Fahrenheit) 

SEE. Spnknsass tncents | 2 } 120 to 145 
SPONGE. cvasccsodcnecs | 2 | 120 to 145 
Caahitlower ciovscceve } 4to6 | 120 to 130 
CONTE ceikcvineese need Sees 135 
Figs F y6aces bead | 120 to 140 
Garden peas ........ |} 3to5 | 115 to 140 
Green string beans .. | 5to8 ]} 130 to 145 
Lima beans ......000. | 3 | 150 
PEPE vccsee | 3 } 115 to 135 
Parsnips of 2 } 120 to 145 
DME | S560 eccee0eu% “7 2 to 3 | 125 to 150 
POE pa ssekesteave | -«| 130 to 175 
Pumpkin and winter | | 

squash ..... POV ERES | 3to6 | 135 to 160 
Sweet Corn ......cees- 8 to 12 130 to 140 
Sweet potatoes ...... | 6to8 145 to 165 
PUEBIDE seicrcrscccess | lto2 135 to 165 
Wax beans .. én 3 150 





| 
Fruits | 
Apples ..ccccscccscesss es 130 to 175 
a Pre 130 to 165 
| 


130 to 155 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Apricots sates a 
Berries .e5 | 
--| 

| 

| 
Se 





CMCETIOS: “65 0 cs0050550% Ries 120 to 150 
POREHOG cccrves ixeeces Jsseecene 130 to 165 
POSSE. cscavves sékdasnes bevcacencceel cae OO Ive 
PIMUDS. iccacansdesceses hee 130 to l¢ 165 





Apples and Pears.—lI’are, core and ‘ine 
dropping slices into cold water containing 
eight level teaspoonfuls of salt to the gallon. 
Leaving them for a short time in salt water 
will prevent discoloration, (lf preferred, core 
the whole fruit, after peeling, and slice into 
rings, dipping these for a minute or two into 
cold salted water as described above.) 

Berries—Dry as soon as possible after 
picking. Spread in thin layers and put each 
tray as soon as filled into the drier. It may 
be necessary to spread cheesecloth over wire 
mesh bottoms of trays to keep berries from 
falling through. 


It is not advisable to dry such fruits as red 


raspberries, currants and strawberries, un- 
less no other conserving methods are con- 
venient, 

Start the drying at a temperature of 135 


to 145 degrees, and raise it gradually toward 
the end of the drying process to 150 to 155 
degrees, Fahrenheit. Properly dried berries 
rattle somewhat when stirred and show no 
moisture when pressed. 

wash. Re- 
Spread 


and 
draining. 


Cherries.—Pick over well 
move surface moisture by 
unpitted in thin layers. 
not above 

rradually 
dried 


Start drying at a temperature 
120 degrees, Fahrenheit, and 
to 150 degrees, Fahrenheit. 
cherries are leathery 


Figs.—Select ripe 


raise 
Properly 


figs and pick over thor- 
oughly. Wash, drain well and spread in sin- 
gle layers on drying trays. If dried in the 
sun, turn daily, protect from insects by glass 
or netting, and bring indoors at night. When 
applying artificial heat, start drying at a 
temperature of 120 degrees, Fahrenheit, and 
raise this gradually to 140 degrees, Fahren- 
heit. When nearly dry, immerse figs for 2 
or 3 minutes in boiling brine 


(4 pound salt 
to every 3 quarts water, or 1 pound to 3 gal- 
lons.) Drain and finish 


the drying. 
. 
Yields of Dry Products 
HE presence or absence of disease and the 
degree of care employed in trimming and 
paring will also, of course, affect the yield. 
For this, reason the figures:given are merely 





‘raised 


ye expected as average 
good market qual- 
from disease and dead 
s exercised to avoid un- 
waste in preparation for drying. 


PRODUCTS PER 100 POUNDS OF 
MATERIAL 


cative of what may 


returns from materials of 
ree 


when care 


ity, reasonably 
portions, 
necessary 


YIELDS OF DRY 
FRESH 























Pounds Pounds 
Apples, late autumn Loganberries 17 to 22 
and winter varie- GER ccccnccece 10 to ll 
WED eccesccces 12 to 15 Onions 9 to 11 
Apples, summer Parsnips 20 to 22 
varieties ..... 10 to 12 Peaches 13 to 16 
Apricots ....... 16to 18 DD sceateeeen 18 to 22 
Blackberries 16 to 20 Peas, garden ... 22 to 25 
PED veseeeees 11 to 18 Potatoes, sweet.. 30 to 35 
BOE scscve 14to 17 Potatoes, white. 23 to 25 
Cabbage .. 8to 9 oo , eee 30 to 33 
Carrots .. 10 to 12 Pumpkin ...... to 8 
Cauliflowe 12t014 Raspberries .... 17 to 23 
COMER cccccce ° 8to 9 Spinach ....... 8to10 
Cherries, pie 17 to 21 Squash .... 7to 9 
Cherries, sweet.. 22 to 26 Tomatoes ..... 64% to 9 
Co mm. sweet .... 26 to 33 Turnips .... 7to 8 

ee cccee 180023 

Vi . 
itamines 

HESE important iood substances called 
vitamines have existed ‘since the begin- 


ning of time, like electricity and germs, but 
it is only during recent years that we have 
learned how to use them for our happiness 
and benefit. 

There are three classes of vitamines, called 
A, B, and C. While the uses of one blend 
into that of the other, generally speaking, 
they are divided thus: 

A—Is often called fat soluble A. It pro- 
motes growth in children and bodily well- 
being in adults. Lack of this is sometimes 
accompanied by a certaim form of eye trou- 
ble. 

The following foods are rich in vitamines A: 
Spinach, lettuce, turnip salad, beet tops, 
all other leafy vegetables, tomatoes, carrots, 
yellow corn, milk, eggs, butter, cream, fat 
from around the heart and kidneys. 


B—Or water soluble B, also is necessary for 


growth, and when it is lacking digestive 
troubles begin as well as certain nervous 
diseases and loss of sex power. Feeds con- 


appetite. Practical- 
contain B, es- 
coating of germs 
cabbage (especially raw), 
lemons, grape fruit, 
tomatoes, nuts, and the+layer of Irish po- 
tato nearest the skin. Fresh young vegeta- 
than old or stale ones. 


taining it stimulate the 

all fruits 
pecially yeast, 
in grains, spinach, 
beets, 


and vegetables 


seeds, the 


onions, oranges, 


contain 


C has 


cereals, 


ples more 
not been 


but it is in 


found in yeast, fats, or 
fresn meat (fresh as op- 
posed to salt meat), green vegtables and 
fresh fruits. Raw cabbage and tomatoes are 
and orange and tomato juices are 
C for babies. 


Average 


very good, 
excellent 


“A Week’s 


sources of 


Food for an Family,’ 


Farmer’s Bulletin 1228, by Caroline Hunt, 
says: “It is now belteved that vitamines 
are to some extent destroyed by drying and 
also by cooking, particularly in the pres- 


ence of soda.” The housekeeper who can 
not afford whole oranges, grapefruit or fresh 
tomatoes should try to make a practice of 
introducing small amounts of tomato, orange 
or lemon juice into the food with the soups, 
gravies, sauces, fruits and desserts. “A small 
but regular supply is more important than 
an occasional large amount. 


Household Measures and Weights 


ELOW will be found a table of measures 
and weights, which will be found very 
useful: 











3 teaspoons liquid (water) tablespoon 
4 teaspoons dry material (flour).. tablespoon 
16 tablespoons dry material cup (¢.) 

12 ees | Ne eup 

2 cups liquid. pint (pt.) 
PE asic acncicasukencs quart (qt.) 
4 quarts liquid. . gallon (gal.) 


2 tablespoons butter ounce (0z.) 









De et tt tet tt et fet fed tt pl Pa 



















%4 cup grated choc olate. ounce 
1 square Baker’s chocolate. . ounce 
4 tablespoons cocoa . aa ounce 
4 tablespoons corn stare h. ounce 
2 tablespoons cream (40 per “eent) waeat ounce 
4 tablespoons flour. i ounce 
1% to 2 table spoons ‘Viquid. . 5 ounce 
2 cups or 1 pint liquid........... pound (™.) 
9 large eces pound 
4 cups butter. ..1 pound 
tS erro .-1 pound 
4 cups granulated sugar .-1 pound 
2 2-3 cups powdered sugar ..1 pound 
2% ¢ cups confectioners’ sugar ..l pound 
3 2-3 eups brown sugar. ..l pound 
2 2-3 cups pee. .1 pound 
2%, cups rolled os -1 pound 
4 1-3 cups rye meal 1 pound 
17% cups rice ..1 pound 
4% cups sham “flour. afeKu ..1 pound 
37a cups entire wheat flour. ..1 pound 
4 1-3 cups coffee .1 pound 
3 cups corn meal .1 pound 
2 cups meat ie ped fin e). ..1 pound 
196 pounds flour 1 barrel (bbl.) 





All materials are measured level, i. e., by 
filling cup or spoon more than full and level- 
ing with a case knife. This applies to liquids 
which “round up” in spoons. Flour, meal 
and fine sugar are measured after sifting. 
Measuring cups are not always accurate and 
ordinary tea and tablespoons vary consider- 
ably. 


Temperatures in Cooking 


OODS with a large proportion of eggs re- 

quire low temperature to prevent toughen- 
ing. 

Starch requires nearly the temperature of 
boiling water for cooking. 

No food containing much water can be 
to a temperative above ‘the boiling 
point—212 degrees Fahrenheit. Water gives 
off vapor at all temperatures, but at 212 de- 
grees Fahrenheit steam forms rapidly and in 
so doing absorbs a large quantity of heat. 
No. brown crust can be formed until the 
water from the surfaec is nearly all evapor- 


ated. A full oven in which much water vz 
being given off the applica 
tion of more heat than when only one or two 


dishes are in it. 


e por is requires 


In baking doughs, the larger the mass the 
lower must be the temperature in order that 
the heat may have time to penetrate to the 
interior and expand the gas and harden the 
albumen and gluten. If the temperature i< 
too high at first, a crust forms, preventin, 
the proper expansion of the loaf and hinder 
ing the penetration of the heat. 


Converting Dry Measure Into 


Pounds and Ounces 


THE following table showing the standard 

legal weights which must be delivered 
when sold by dry measure. Bushel weights 
vary slightly in a few states. 





























| Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. [Pounds Per 

| Per Per Per Quart 

| Bu. | Peck % Pk. 
Apples ......0. 48 LR 6 1b. 802. 
Apples, 25 6%) 3% 12% oz. 
Barley 48 12 6 1b. 8c 
Beans 60 15 7% | 1D. 14 0 
Jeans, 56 14 1D. 120 
Beans, 28 7 342 14 oz. 
Beans, green or. 

CUFING . wc cevcess 12 oz. 
Beans, Wax ...... 3 12 oz. 
SEE 6060 k60% 7% | 1b. 1406 
Beet Greens 1% 6 02 
sh deeneee 242 10 oz. 
Suckwheat 6 1 8 02 
Cabbage , » Pare 
Carrots *. 6% 1b. 9o 
Charcoal . oe 
Ghestnuts ... ie 























Coal, Anthracite 95% 
Coal, Bituminous 9% # 
QRS cecsce 5 
Corn, on cob. 8% 
Corn, shelled 7 1 
Corn, cracked 6% 1 
Corn meal ..... 6% 1 
Cranberries ..... 4 1 
Cucumbers 6 1 
Currants 5 1 
Flax seed 7 1 
Hickory nuts 6% | 1 Ib. 9 oz 
Horseradish 6% | 1b. 9o 
PR bsanece> 1% 6 oz. 
Onions 7% | 1 Ib. 12 02 
Parsnips ..... 6% 1b. 902 
Peas, dried 7% | 1 bb. 14 02 
Peas, green, un- 

shelled .. 3% 14 02, 
Peaches 2.2... 6 Ib. 802 
Peaches, dried a’ Ib. % oz 











1 

1 
Pears 1 Ih. 13 v2 
Plums ooeee 8 2 Ibs 
Potatoes, Irish 7% 1 Ib. 14 oz, 
Potatoes, sweet 6% 1 th. 11 oz 
Quinces 6 1 Ib. 80 
Rice, rough — 553 1 Ib. 6% « 
Tomawes 7 1 Ib. 12 oz 
Turnips 6% 1 Ib. 114 o7 
Walnuts 6% 1b. 9o 
Wheat __ 7% 1 Wh. 14 

The law provides that apples, cabbage, cu- 


cumbers, peaches and pears may be sold by 
numerical count. 


How to Make Fondant 


HITE fondant is made by using 2/2 pounds 


sugar, % tsp. cream tartar, 1% c. hot 
water. 
Put ingredients into a. smooth granite 


Stir, place on range, and heat grad- 
ually to boiling point. Boil without stirring 
until, when tried in cold water, a soft ball 
may be formed that will just keep in shape. 
After a few minutes boiling, sugar will ad- 
here to the sides of the kettle; this should 
be washed off with the hand first dipped in 
cold water. Pour slowly on a slightly oiled 
marble slab or big plate. Let stand a few 
minutes to cool, but not long enough to be- 
come hard around the edge. Scrape fondant 
to one end of marble, and work with a wood- 
en spatula until white and creamy. It will 
quickly change from this consistency, and be- 
gin to lump when it should be kneaded with 
the hands until perfectly smooth, 

Put into a bowl, cover with oiled paper 
to exclude air, that a crust may not form on 
top, and let stand 24 hours. Always make 
fondant on a clear day, as a damp, heavy 
atmosphere has ,an unfavorable effect on 
boiling of sugar. 


stewpan, 


Bonbons 


HE centers of bonbons are made of fond- 

ant shaped in small balls. lf white fond- 
ant is used, flavor as desired, vanilla being 
usually preferred. For cocoanut 
work as much shredded cocoanut as possi- 
ble into a small quantity of fondant; for nut 
centers, surround pieces of nut meat with 
fondant, using just enough to cover. French 
candied cherries are often used in this way. 
Allow balls to stand over night and dip the 
following day. 

To Dip Bonbons.—Put fondant in a sauce- 
pan, and melt over hot water; color and 
flavor as desired. In coloring fondant dip @ 
small wooden skewer in coloring paste, take 
up a small quantity and dip the skewer )" 
fondant. If care is not taken the color 1s 
apt to be too intense. During dipping, 
keep fondant over hot water that it may be 
kept of right consistency. For dipping, use 


a two-tined fork or confectioners’ bonbon 
dipper. Drop centers in fondant one at @ 
time, stir until covered, remove from fond- 


ant, put on oiled paper and bring end of 
dipper over the top of bonbon thus leaving 
a tailpiece which shows that bonbons have 
been hand-dipped. Stir fondant between 
dippings to prevent a crust from forming 


Cream Mints 


MELT fondant over hot water, flavor with 

a few drops of oil of peppermint, winter- 
green, clove, cinnamon, or orange, and color 
if desired, Drop from tip of spoon on oiled 
paper. 





centers,” 
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Saturday, March 11, 1922 


Meats: Farm Butchering, Curing, and Canning 


BUTCHERING AND CURING 
OF MEATS 


{ IS frequently the woman who attends to 
| e curing of the meat on the farm. There- 
fore we include the curing of pork in the 
Woman's Special. 

Care Before Killing.—Plan to butcher at the 
eginning of a cold spell. To do this it is 

cessary to study the weather forecast. 

The animal should be taken off feed 24 to 
36 hours before slaughtering. If this is not 
one, the blood is forced to the extremities 
of the body and the animal will not bleed well. 
fhe iood in the stomach decomposes very 
rapidly after slaughter, and the gases gen- 
erated may affect the flavor of the meat 
where the dressing is slow. The animal 
should have plenty of water up to the time 
of slaughter, as it will keep the body tem- 
perature normal. 

The animal must not be excited in any 
way, and should the animal become heated, 
it is better that it rest over night before 
killing. Otherwise there is great risk of 
the meat spoiling, as the animal will not 
bleed w~.l. 


KILLING 


GO NOT stun or shoot the hog. The 

animal will bleed much better if stuck 
and allowed to walk around. The animal 
does not suffer near as much if handled in 
this manner as it does from a misdirected 
stroke on the head. Bruises of all kinds 
should be avoided. 

The animal should be placed on its back 
and held by a helper who places one foot on 
each side of the body, facing forward, and 
holds the front feet. A second person holds 
jaw of animal with left hand and inserts knife 
in center of throat just in front of chest cav- 
ity. The knife is given a twist and a side 
motion to sever the blood vessels, but it 
should not enter the chest cavity, as the 
blood there would interfere with cleaning 
thoroughly. 

Scalding.—A barrel is usually set at the 
proper slant with open end against a table 
or platform. The barrel should be securely 
fastened to avoid accident. If the water is 
heated to the boiling point, it is usually 
cooled sufficiently when placed in a> cold 
barrel. The best temperature is from 145 
degrees to 150 degrees. Care must be taken 
not to have the water so hot as to set the 
hair, A small shovel of hardwood ashes, 

a lump of lime will aid materially in re- 
oving the scurf from the body. 

The hog must be dead before scalding, 
otherwise the blood vessels of the skin will 
he cooked and the body will have a reddish 

nge. If it is suspected that the water is 





too hot, the rear end of the hog may be 
scalded first, as this end is least difficult to 
clean. The hog should be aired occasionally, 


but should not be allowed to cool before 
scraping. Scraping a cold hog is almost’ an 
impossible task; for this reason it is often 
advisable to complete the scraping of the 
portion scalded before scalding the other end. 
li a place is found that is hard to clean, a 
sack containing a little bran may be placed 
over this part and hot water poured over it. 





Cutting Up.—Aiter the entrails have been 
removed and all blood washed off with cold 
water, and the animal sponged off inside and 
out, it is often advisable to remove the “leaf 
fat’ and the tenderloins; this will hasten 
cooling. The fat should be removed from the 
intestines before they get cold and put to 
soak in cold water. This will remove much 
of the strong odor, but the fat should never 
be put with the other fat when rendering. 

Let the carcass hang where it will cool, 
but not freeze. It is tmpossible to cut the 
meat into shapely pieces while warm, and 
meat will likely spoil if cure is put on before 
animal heat is out, as the cure closes the 
outside pores and will not let the heat out. 

Ham.—Cutting of bone should be made with 
saw as far as possible, as ax or cleaver 
leaves splintered bone, which gets into sau- 
sage meat. Ham should be cut through the 
joint square with the carcass. Remove all 
excess fat for lard, and leave ham shapely. 
Very fat hams may be skinned, removing a 
part of the fat. The shank should be cut off 
above the hock joint; this being removed 
mproves the looks of the ham, and at the 
same time the flesh on this is most valuable 

sausage, 

Shoulder.—The shoulder may be trimmed 
into a shapely piece and the parts cut off used 
tor sausage and lard. The shank should also 
” removed from the shoulder. 

; Bacon.—In removing bacon from ribs it is 
est to keep the knife against the rib bone, 
sO as to leave bacon smooth. The bacon is 
best cured in several pieces, as it takes a 
better cure, and is most convenient for home 
use. If one edge of bacon is thick, it may 
be reduced by use of mallet, or flat side of 
cleaver. 

CURING 

AF TER meat has been chilled thorough- 

'y, each piece should be rubbed with 
Salt and left for 24 hours for bloody serum 
to drain out. Care must be taken not to 
alt down frozen or warm meat. 


Sugar Brine Cure.—A tight barrel should 

be scalded thoroughly. Sprinkle a layer of 
salt over the bottom and over each layer of 
meat as it is packed in, skin down. When 
tall, cover meat with boards and weight 
‘own with a stone so that all will be below 
the brine, which is made as follows 


Weigh out for eacl pounds of meat, 
eight pounds oi salt, cwo pounds of sugar 
(preferably brown) a1 nd two ounces of salt- 


peter. Dissolve ali in four gallons of water. 
This should be boiled, and when thoroughly 
cooled, cover the meat. Seven days alter 
brine is put on, meat should be repacked 
in another barrel in reverse order. The pieces 
that were on top should be placed on the 
bottom. The brine is poured over as before. 
This is repeated on the fourteenth and 
twenty-first days, thus giving an even cure 
to all pieces. Bacon should remain in the 
brine from four to six weeks, and hams six 
to eight weeks, depending on the size of the 
pieces. When cured, each piece should be 
scrubbed with tepid water and hung to drain 
several days before smoking, no two pieces 
should come in contact. 

Dry Cure.—The brine cure is usually the 
most convenient for the farmer, but some 
prefer the dry cure. For each 100 pounds 
of meat, weigh five pounds of salt, two 
pounds of sugar and two ounces of saltpeter. 
Rub one-third of the mixture into the meat. 
Let stand three days and rub second third 
into the meat; let stand three days more and 
rub in the remaining one-third. Let stand 
10 days to two weeks and smoke. 

Smoking.—A smokehouse six by eight feet 
is large ehough for the average farm. A 
stone house is preferable, though the first 
cost is greater. In a stone or cement house 
the meat may hang all summer. The house 
should be ventilated at the top to let out the 
hot air. The smoke may be made from 
smudges made on the floor, the meat being 
seven or cight feet above, but a firepot out- 
side of the house with flue directing smoke 
into the building is better. Green hickory, 
corncobs, maple, or oh rotten oak make 
the best smoke. It is better to smother fire 
with sawdust or some material. 

If the fire is kept going constantly, 24 to 
36 hours will finish a lot of meat, though, if 
the smoking extends over a period of six 
weeks with a little smoke each day, a much 
more delicate flavor will be gotten. 


Preserving Beef 


RNED BEEF.—The pieces commonly used 

for corning are the plate, rump, cross-ribs 
and brisket, or, in other words, the cheaper 
cuts of meat. The loin, ribs, and other fancy 
cuts are more often used fresh, and since 
there is more or less waste of nutrients in 
corning, this is well. The pieces for corning 
should be cut into convenient sized joints, 
say five or six inches square. It should be 
the aim to cut them all about the same 
thickness so they will make an even layer 
in the barrel. 

Meat from fat animals makes choicer corned 
beef than that from poor animals. When 
the meat is thoroughly cooled it should be 
corned as soon as possible, as any decay 
in the meat is likely to spoil the brine dur- 
ing the corning process. Under no circum- 
stances should the meat be brined while it 
is frozen. Weigh out the meat and allow 
8 lbs. of salt to each 100 ibs.; sprinkle a layer 
of salt one-quarter of an inch-imepth over 
the bottom of the barrel; pack in as closely 
as possible the cuts of meat, making a layer 
5 or 6 inches in thickness; then put on a layer 
of salt, following with another layer of meat, 
repeat until the meat and salt have all been 
packed in the barrel, care being taken to re- 
serve salt enough for a good layer over the 
top. After the pack has stood over night 
add for every 100 lbs of meat, 4 lbs. of sugar, 
2 oz. baking soda, and 4 oz. saltpeter dis- 
solved in a gallon of tepid water. Three gal- 
lons more of water should be sufficient to 
cover this quantity. In case more or less 
than 100 Ibs. of meat is to be corned, make 
the brine in the proportion given. A loose 
board cover weighted aown with a heavy 
stone should be put on the meat to keep all 
of it under the brine. In case any should 
project, the meat would spoil and cause the 
brine to deteriorate 





It is not necessary to boil the brine ex- 
cept in warm weather. If the meat has been 
corned during the winter and must be kept 
into the summer season, it would be well to 
watch the brine closely during the spring, 
as it is more likely to spoil at that time than 
at any other season. If the brine appears to 
be ropy or does not drip freely from the fin- 
ger when immersed and lifted, it should be 
drained off and new brine added, after care- 
fully washing the meat. The sugar or mo- 
lasses in the brine has a tendency to ferment, 
and, unless the brine is kept in a cool place, 
there is sometimes trouble from this source. 
The meat should be kept fn the brine 28 to 40 
days to secure thorough corning. 

Dried Beef.—The round is commonly used 
for dried beef, the inside of the thigh being 
considered the choicest piece, as it is slightly 
more tender than the outside of the round. 
The round should be cut lengthwise of the 
grain of meat in preparing for dried beef, 
so that the muscle fibers may be cut cross- 
wise when the dried beef is sliced for table 
use. A tight jar or cask is necessary for 
curing. The process is as follows: To each 
100 Ibs. of meat weigh out 5 Ibs. of salt, 3 
Ibs. of granulated sugar and 5 oz. of salt- 
peter; mix thoroughly together. Rub the 
meat on all surfaces with a third of the 
mixture and pack it in the jar as tightly 
as possible. Allow it, to remain three days 
when it should be rémoved and rubbed again 
with another third of the mixture. In re- 
placing put at the hottom the pieces that 
were Ah top the first tifie>” Let «tand for 


ee days, when they should be removed 
and rubbed with the remaim@g third of the 
mixture and allowed to statid ior three more 
days. The liquid forming in the jars should 
n be removed, but the meat should be 
repached in the liquid each time. The meat 
is ready to be taken from the pickle, and 
should be smoked and hung in a dry attic 
or near the kitchen fire where the water will 
evaporate from it. It may be used at any 
time after smoking, although the longer it 
hangs in the dry atmosphere the drier it will 
get. The drier the climate in general, the 
more easily meats can be dried. In arid 
regions good dried meat can be made by ex- 
posing it fresh to the air, with protection 
from flies. 





Pork Recipes 


THE lungs (lights) may be chopped and 
mixed with the chicken feed. The hens 
will repay you in eggs 

The following standard recipes may be 
found useful in preserving pork products: 


SAUSAGE 


EIGHTE EN lbs. lean meat, 6 Ibs. fat, 8 

oz. fine salt, 4 oz. black pepper, 3 oz. 
fine leaf sage or none, 1 teaspoon red pep- 
per. 

Clean trimmings in the proportion of three 
parts lean to one fat, should be cut into two- 
inch cubes or pieces about that size. Run 
through a mill keeping lean and _ fat well 
mixed. Spread out on a table and sprinkle 
evenly with seasoning. Roll up and knead, 
then run through the mill a second time to 
“nix. One part of lean beef may be used in 
place of one part of the pork. 


Sausage which is not needed for use as 
fresh sausage may be kept over in a number 
of ways. By using an attachment with the 
mill it may be forced into the casings or into 
narrow muslin bags 2% or 3 inches in di- 
ameter. These bags may be coated in melted 
lard and, like the sausage in the casings, 
may be smoked or dried. Sausage which is to 
be used up during cold weather may be 
packed raw into crocks or jars and have 
melted lard poured over it. Where it is to be 
kept for a longer time it may be made into 
cakes, fried and packed down in melted lard, 
or it may be packed into crocks and baked 
in a moderate oven, allowing 25 minutes to 
each pound. If the fat which comes out in 
baking is not sufficient 40 cover, pour melted 
lard over it and store in a cool place. Corn 
meal (one-fourth cup to a pound of meat) 
may be mixed with the sausage before baking. 
Sausage may be canned if one has tin cans 
and a steam pressure canner. 

Baked Sausage.—Pack sausage in snrall, 
flat jars ( gallon size). Leave one-half 
inch space at top. Place in a very moderate 
oven and bake at a low temperature. Allow 
20 to 25 minutes to the pound. Store in a 
cool place when fat has solidified on top and 
sausage is thoroughly cooled. There will 
be sufficient fat in sausage to cover it com- 
pletely. Tie a clean cloth and paper over 
top of jar to keep out dust. Sausage pre- 
pared in this manner may be sliced and 
served as. cold meat. 

Scrapple.—Scrapple coming on the table be- 
tween its own crisp, golden brown crusts is 
a delicacy that is not often forgotten. 

Boil all bones, feet, scraps, etc., until all 
meat falls from the bones. The bones should 
be removed. The liver, heart, tongue, etc., 
should be put in separate vessels and boiled. 
This will save picking the bones from the 
whole amount. Run all the meat through the 
chopper making it very fine. Also run the 
cracklings through with the meat. Add one- 
third more water to the liquor in the boiler 
and bring to a boil. Have a mixture of 50 
per cent corn meal, 25 per cent middlings 
and 25 per cent buckwheat prepared. These 
should be thoroughly mixed. For 15 gallons, 
add %-pound of salt and ™%-pound of black 
pepper. Thicken with the grain mixture un- 
til paddle will stand unsupported and cook 
for 15 minutes, or until material appears 
smooth. Work in the chopped meat until 
thoroughly mixed Pack in shallow pans 
and allow to cool.—C. L. Chambers, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College. 


HEAD CHEESE (SOUSE). 


THE head should be well cleaned and cut 

into four parts. E yes, ears and snout may 
be removed. The cleaning will be simple if 
the hog has not heen stunned. Some use the 
feet in making this dish, but head cheese 
must never be made in larger quantities than 
a family can consume in a short time, as 
nothing spoils more quickly, or is more dan- 
gerous when not fresh. 

Put the head into cold water and cook 
until the meat leaves the bone. Drain off 
the liquid and boil it until thick. Remove 
all meat and chop. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Return to the liquid and boil 
slowly for half an hour. Pour in shallow 
greased pans, cover with cheese cloth and 
weight down with clean pnoard to make firm. 
When cold, slice and serve as cold sliced 
meat. 


LARD 
FEAF fat makes the best lard, but it 


cannot he rendered separately | except 





where there are many hogs killed at one 
time. Fat trimmings from all cuts, and the 
long: ‘Strips of’ the back shoul! he ‘skinned 

cist int mall’ pieces of ‘unifdrm size. 





Lean streaks should be « sut as they ma 
stick and scorch. Only enough water or "hot 
lard should be added to prevent scorching of 
the bottom pieces until the lard begins to 
flow from the cracklings. Use a moderate 
fire, and cook until the cracklings are brown 
and light enough to float. Stir frequently 
Skim out cracklings while hot and let them 
drip in a cloth bag. The hot lard may be 
strained into buckets or cans. Stirring rar 
idly after the lard has partially cooled 
whitens it. 


PICKLED PIGS’ FEET 


THE feet should be scraped clean when the 

hog is first scalded. When they are cut off 
soak in cold water for 12 hours. Scrub well 
and cut off the toes. Boil until soft, four or 
five hours. Add salt when nearly done. Pack 
into a stone jar or a clean wooden keg 
which has been scalded. Pour over the pigs’ 
feet a very weak vinegar, whith has been 
spiced and heated. Spices, however, darken 
the skin of the feet. Weight the feet to keep 
them below the surface of the liquid. To 
use, soak in fresh water for an hour, roll 
in a batter made of milk, egg, and flour and 
fry, 


Home Canning of Meats Is Not 
Difficult 


OR the successful home canning of meats a 

steam pressure canner is absolutely nedes- 
sary. Besides the steam pressure canner, the 
following supplies are needed. A quantity 
of tin cans (No. 2 and No. 3 are mostly used) 
with solder and flux. The steam pressure can- 
ner can be used for canning all kinds of fruits, 
vegetables and meats. 


To Make Flux: Put some commercial muri- 
atic acid in a glass or crockery vessel (metal 
container will not do), add strips of sheet zinc 
(old Mason jar tops will do) until no more 
can be dissolved. Add to this an equal quan 
tity of water. This is called flux and should 
be used with care. When camning have some 
flux in a saucer or can to clean the soldering 
tools in. Keep separately in a glass bottle 
the quantity to be usea@ in sealing cans. 


Capping Steel and Copper: Must be kept 
tinned or coated with solder to make the 
solder flow evenly when sealing. They may 
be cleaned with coarse sandpaper, or even 
with a file, but be careful and keep the edges 
true. For tinning steel and copper have 
ready in a can a handful of powdered salam 
moniac mixed with a few pieces of solder 
Heat the already smoothed capping steel or 
tipping copper until almost red hot; dip into 
the flux, the into the salammoniac and solder 
turning it about and, rubbing until bright and 
well coated with solder. Then dip into flux 
again, 

Exhaustings If meat 1s placed cold in cans 
it will be necessary to exhaust. Place caus 
in trays of wire and lower into boiling water 
to within one inch of the top in order to drive 
the air out of the cans. From three to eight 
minutes will be enough. Exhausting is, how 
ever, not necessary if meat is placed hot in 
cans and the boiling gravy, is added, as 
steam from the hot aaa will drive out 
air. 

Tipping: Close the small hole in top of can 
(cap) immediately after exhausting or, whe 
filled with hot meat and gravy, immediat 
after capping. Apply flux as for capping and 
use a little wire solder (bar solder can also 
be used). Hold the solder with left hand 
near the hole and barely touch the coppe: 
(aiter it has been dipped in flux) to it, so 


that only a bead will drop and cover the hole. 















Processing: In bottom of your steam pres 
sure canner (retort) pour boiling water to a 
depth of from 1 to 1% inches. Place canner 
over fire so water can boil vigorously. Put 
cans in crate (with canner) lower this into 
retort or canner. Put on cover and screw 
down clamps so cover is on steam tight 
Turn pet cock so steam cannot escape and 
adjust safety valve to 15 pounds pressure 
Raise temperature by quick fire until gauge 
on cover of retort shows 15 pounds steam 
pressure. Then open safety valve or pet- 
cock in order to let dead steam escape. Close 
again so only a very small amount of steam 
can escape, but do not close entirely. Look 
at watch and count time from the moment 
steam pressure in canner (retort) reaches 15 
or pressure, which is equal to 250 de- 
grees heat. The fire does not. need to be so 
hot now in order to keep heat up. Keep tem 
perature uniform at 250 degrees or 15 pounds 
steam pressure until time is up. Then open 
pet cock or safety valve to let all steam escape 
before fastening clamps or screws holding 
lid down. When gauge shows that all steam 
has escaped, unfasten clamps, take off cover 
and lift crate out. Cans are now sterilized 
Test for leaks by immersing in cold water 
If any are found, cans must be resoldered 
and again processed in canner 

Process No. 2 cams 45 minutes at 250 de- 
grees or 15 pounds pressure. 

Process No. 3 cans 55 minutes at 250 de- 
grees or 15 pounds pressure. 

The above general method is available for 
veal, beef, guinea fowls, ducks, 
geese, turkeys and pork. If the hog meat for 
canning is very fat, the time for processing 
must be prolonged from 10 to 15 minutes. 
Liver can be fried and canned like other 
meat Tongue can be salted, boiled and 
canned. Kidneys cleaned, watered, salted and 
boiled and then canned.—By Frants P. Lund, 
Demonst Extension Service, Texas. 


chicken, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Care and F eeding of the Baby 


The Care of the Newly Born Baby 


N HIS “Light of Asia,” one of the most 
beautiful poems in any language, Sir Ed- 
win Arnold has something like this: ‘The 
babe is wise that weepeth, being born.” 
Now to unblushingly misappropriate his 
meaning in toto, literally applied, nothing 
#9 more important to a new-born babe than 


to set up a great big cry the moment it is 
born. It expels the mucus from its upper air 
passages, thoroughly aerates its lungs and 
fills its system full of oxygen, the elixir of 
life. 


So, the first and most important things to 


do, for a new-born babe, may be enumerated 
as follows: 
1. Get it to cry lustily, and see that its 
throat is clean of mucus. 
Have the room warm and quiet. 


3. See that the “cord” has been securely 
tied and cut and that there is no oozing of 
blood from the cord, then wrap the baby in 
warm flannel or woolen cloth and place on its 
right side, leaving plenty of breathing space. 


Leave it alone for something like a half hour, | 


being careful, of course, that it is in a warm, 
comfortable place and breathing naturally. 


4. The nurse should then have the bath 
ready, preferably before an open iire or in 
the warmest part of the room. The books 
say that the water should be about 95 de- 
grees to 100 degrees, Fahrenheit, but no doc- 
tor ever heard of anyone being fool enough 
to plunge a new-born baby in water under 
about 105, Fahrenheit, which is about 
right, a few degrees over milkwarm. 
First, thoroughly grease the baby all 
over with sweet oil, then use a soft cloth 
with a small amount of castile soap and 
bathe only part of the body at a time, keep- 
ing rest oi the body well covered. An “all- 
over” tub bath should not be given until the 
baby is two weeks old, as it is somewhat of 
a shock. Don’t overdo the bath, get it over 
with in a hurry, as more harm is done 
through too much bathing than not enough. 
The baby should have a bath every day 


5. Dress the cord with a piece of clean ster 
ile gauze, first covering the stump with a bit 
of boric acid powder. See that the bowel 
and urinary passages are open. A band 
not generally necessary, but if used, should 
not be pinned tight as much injury often re- 
sults. If used at all, the band should be 
cloth and should be wide enough cover 
whole abdomen. 


soft 
the 


to 


6. Cleanse with a so 


the eyes thoroughly 


lution of boric acid, 10 grains to one ounce of 
clean boiled water, then, most important of 
all, drop into each eye two drops of a solu 
tion of silver nitrate. This is usually fur- 
nished free to all physicians and mid-wives by 
the state board of health. See that it is used 
without fail. It may prevent blindness later 
on, 

7. As soon as the baby is dressed and laid 
on its right side in a little bed of its own, 
where it should go to sleep without rocking, 
the nurse should see that the doctor or mid- 
wife fills out properly a birth certificate, 


which should be sent promptly to the Regis- 
trar of Vital Statistics tor the township or 
city or town, so that there will be no ques- 
tion of its birth being promptly registered. 


8. After mother and baby sleep quietly from 
four to six hours, the baby should be placed 
to the mother’s breast, no matter if the milk 
is not flowing, practice will do it good. A 
few drops of cleaned boiled water given the 
baby from a wisp of wet sterile cotton is 
good for it. This should be repeated every 
few hours for the first few days. The water 
should be warm and never sweetened. 

9. Don’t forget to weigh the baby and re- 
member to keep this up regularly once a 
week for the first two years, weighing each 
time on the same scales and with about same 
quantity of clothing on. The baby at birth 
should weigh from seven to eight pounds. 
[he gain in weight for the first several 
months should average something like four 

six ounces a week 
10. The clothing should be loose and com- 
fortable. No tucks or wrinkles should be 
placed in the clothing. But in summer the 
clothing should be very light. 

Unless the family physician positively 
advises against it, the mother should always 
nurse her own baby. Breast-fed babies are 
healthier and happier, and the mortality is 
much lower among them than artificially- 
fed babies. 

The mother’s nipple should be carefully 
cleansed before and after each nursing, this 
often prevents infection of the breast and 
sore mouth for the baby. 

Let wet nurses alone unless the woman’s 
blood is examined at a good laboratory. 


to 


If it is necessary to feed the baby on modi- 
fied cow’s milk, get the services of the very 
best physician you can secure and follow his 
directions to the letter. 

It requires a great deal more study for a 
doctor to learn how @o prepare proper food 
for a baby than it does to learn how to per- 
form an operation for appendicitis. 

12. A very young baby should sleep about 
21 hours of the 24. Never rouse it to show to 
friends; and come what may, put it to bed at 
a regular hour each evening, the earlier the 
better. Never rock it to sleep, but put in its 
ewn bed and leave alone. Begin right. If it 
is rocked to sleep one night it will never for- 
get it. If it cries one night after being put to 
hed and is taken up and rocked, all is lost. 


. Beginning at one month of age sum 
mer and two in winter, the baby should be 
taken out in_ the open air every day But 


the eyes sho@ld be protected irom the light 


and it should be properly clothed. Cleanli- 
ness, sunshine, fresh air, simplicity, quiet, 
and cheerfulness should be the baby's por- 
tion. 

14. Never allow a pacifier in a _ baby’s 
mouth. Never give it any proprietary medi- 
cine, cold drinks or dope of any kind 

15. Finally, the person in all the world the 


young mother needs to fear most is the well 


meaning neighbor woman with a bottle of 
“soothing syrup” or “worm medicine.”—Dr. 
G. M. Cooper. 
When to Call the Doctor 

(COMMON sense will dictate to a mother 

when to call a physician to see her 
child in the vast majority of cases. 
Clearly, she will call upon him in case of an 


acute illness, where the child has much fever 


or is suffering, or in case of an accident 
which is of more than trivial importance. 
In addition, she should seek his advice in 


other conditions where early treatment may 


serve to prevent a long and dangerous ill- 
ness. 

I have special reference here to children 
who have been intimately exposed to diph- 


or in case of any 
under two years 


theria or wl 
intestinal upset 
of age. 
Diphtheria.—In its earliest 
the easiest of all serious 
but in the late stage, if untreated, is very 
deadly It of such great importance to 
it early that from babyhood a child 
should be taught to open its mouth, so tft 


cough, 
children 


ooping 
in 


stages this is 
diseases to cure, 


1s 


recoghize 

















the mother can see its throat, and this should 
be done often while the child is perfectly 
well. Look at the child’s throat the very first 
thing in case he is indisposed and if there are 
iny white patches upon the tonsils, call the 
docto1 It may only be tonsilitis, but it may 
be diphtheria, and 12 hours saved in giving 
antitoxin may save his life. Call your doctor 
in case any child, under 10 years of age, has 
been exposed to a person having diphtheria, 
and have him give a preventive dose of anti- 
toxin. The throats of ol children should 
be observed twic or any inflammation 
or white spots, doctor called at once 
f such is the cz 

Whooping Cough.—!i ur | y or child has 
been in close contact with another one hav- 
img W lit ing cougn, call ye T doctor. 
Whooping cough is a serious disease, es- 
pecially in mfancy and in poorly nourished 
children, when pneumonia oiten develops. 
Whooping cough vaccines have been found 
to make the disease much less severe and of 
shorter duration, and will often prevent its 
vccurrence when administered early—before 
the child begins to couglt They will help 
materially when given in the early stages 
of the coug before the whooping and vomit- 
ing begin—but they do little or no good when 
this stage is reached The vaccines must be 
freshly made to be effective. The State Lab 
oratory of Hygiene, Raleigh, N. C., distributes 
these, free of charge, upon request 
Intestinal Upsets.—More babies under two 
years of age die of diarrheal diseases than 
from any other cause, and so important is the 
early treatment that your doctor should be 
called at the very beginning of any intes- 
tinal disturbance accompanied by loose and 
frequent bowel movements. Below will be 


such cases. 
The Fretful Child.—He may not be acutely 


sick—not sick enough to have the doctor 
called—but the cause of the trouble should 
be sought for by the mother and relieved, if 


Among the things she should look 
teething in an infant six months of 
or more. Rubbing gently the swollen 
with a piece sterile cloth, dipped in 
acid solution, will often bring relief. 
Colic will cause fretfulness and often violent 
crying. The baby draws its legs upon its 
abdomen, stiffens, and is evidently in pain. 
It is more often seen during the first three 
months of life, and consequently in breast- 


possible. 
ior are 

age 
gums 
boric 


ol 


fed babies. In these cases the intervals be- 
tween nursing should be increased to three 
or even four hours. A warm-water bag 


placed upon the abdomen, five drops of pep- 
permint water in a teaspoonful of warm water 
repeated every half hour, and if unrelieved an 


enema ot warm soapy water, are measures 
which should be carried out. Soothing syr- 
ups and paregoric should not be considered 
for a moment. 

Constipation.—Especially in older c hildren, 


will make them fretful. Satisfy yourself that 
the child has had a bowel movement the 
previous day, and if not, give a laxative 
preferably prune juice or something else 
mild. 

Nervous, high strung 
fretful from fatigue, in which case insist 
upon their lying down or going to bed. Most 
of these children should be made to rest for 
an hour every day, as a routine procedure. 

Irregular habits of feeding may cause a 
child to be fretful. He is given food—usually 
the wrong kind—a short while before his 
regular meal, say dinner. In consequence 
he has no appetite and hecomes hungry and 
irritable before supper. Continue this irregu- 
lar feeding and you have intestinal indiges- 
tion as a further cause for his fretfulness. 

If your fretful child continueg fretful after 
your treatment, have your physician make 


children may be 


ugh Aas? ang ascertain the 

What to Do Before the Doctor 
Comes 

NY mother may be confronted with the 


illness of her child and she should 
to act ip these emergencies. 


sudden 


know how 


Convulsions (Spasms).—The most common 
and alarming condition with which she may 
have to deal is a convulsion. 

Treatment: Above all things, she should 
keep control of herself, bearing in mind that 
children’s nervous systems haven't developed 
and this makes them subject to spasms; that 
the child is not going to die, and that soon 


he will relax, breathe normally, and cease 
the muscular twitchings. Place the child in 
a warm bath, or better, a warm mustard 


bath (jour tablespoonsful of mustard flour to 
four gallons of water). Apply at same time 
cold cloths to the head. When the convul- 
sion is over, wrap in a blanket, apply a warm 
water bottle to the feet and allow to remain 
perfectly quiet, until the doctor comes. If 
he is delayed or cannot come within an hour, 
give an enema of a pint of warm soapy water 

Croup.—Attacks of spasmodic croup usually 


come during the early part of the night, 
often for three consecutive nights. 

Treatment: Give a child two years old 
one-half teaspoon of syrup ‘of ipecac eyery 


15 minutes until he vomits. Wring out tow- 
els in warm water and apply to the throat. 
If unrelieved, place in a small-imouth pitcher 








so that he need not get all«his exercise by 
crying. 
4. Allow baby to lie quietly alone len 
awake, 


. Give meals regularly. 
6. Cultivate regular habits of the cleans; ing 
of the alimentary tract. These are strongly 
influenced by regular feeding. 


7. Carefully follow formula Do not add 
more cream or sugar 

Mother’s Milk Is Not Best for Baby— 
Whenever there is: : 


1. Vomiting after feeding. 

2. Discomfort after feeding. 
3. Habitual colic. 

4. Green or undigested stools. 
5 


Slight gain, if any, in weight. 


Formula for Well Bottle-fed Babies 


ONSULT a doctor, if possible. 
to be sure than sorry. 


It is better 


Buy a graduated glass marked in ounces, 
If milk is to be pasteurized, buy a ther- 
mometer. 


Use rich milk, but not cream or skim milk. 

Aiter the twelfth month, plain .*w’s milk 
may be given with strained cei 1 or 
cereal jelly in addition to the other articles 
oi diet suggested for a child one year old. 

The cereal jellies are made by boiling the 
cereal selected for three hours. It will be no- 
ticed that considerable latitude is allowed as 








about a quart of boiling hot water and have %® the amount of food which is to be given 
the child inhale the steam—wrapping a towe] *#t one feeding. This is because of the dif- 
around the mouth of the pitcher and so ar- ‘ference in the capacity of individual chil 
ranged that it covers the mouth and nose of dren. 
the patient. Repeat this at frequent inter- If the baby is delicate, shorter intervals 
vals If you have compound tincture of between feedings are sometimes prescribed, 
benzoin, place two teaspooniuls of this in but never less than two hours; if very sturdy, 
the hot water iour-hour intervals are sometimes adopted at 
Earache.—It would be well to have a rubber the very start. Such schedules should he ar- 
ear syringe in the house These may be ranged under the advice of a competent phy- 
~~ Age. ~ Rich ~ Milk | Lime Water ~ Feeding in ~ Amount 
Milk Sugar. Water to make. 244 hours at e: ich, 
7 to 9 months........ 24 ounces 24 ounces 6ounces 48 ounces 5 to6o0unces 6to8 ounces 
» to months 7 ounces 3 ounces 60unces S6o0unces Sto6ounces 7 to 9 ounces 
purchased at a cost of 25 cents. Wash the ‘sician. Strict observance of the schedule de- 
ear with warm salt water ( teaspoonful ta- termined upon is more {mportant than the 
ble salt to a glass of water). With a small exact interval between feedings, or the num- 
ball of absorbent cotten mop the ear dry ber of feedings in the day. 
and place into the canal of the ear sev- TO PASTEURIZE MILK 
eral drops of 4 per cent carbolized glycerine. 


stop lightly with cottor Repeat glycerine 
treatment every hour and place a warm 

water bag to the afiected ear 
Swallowing the Wrong Medicine or Poison. 
If you have syrup of ipecac, give to 1 
teaspooniul every 15 minutes until child vom 
ts; also have the child drink a quantity of 
warm water, and if vomiting does not occur 
hold the head forward and insert the fore 
finger far down the child’s throat, pressing 
the cheek between the teeth from the outside 
thumb of the other hand--to pre 





child’s biting the finger. 
Diarrheal Disease: At 
give the child a laxative—either castor oil 
calomel—in dose accerding to age. Give 
food for 12 hours, but plenty of water, unless 
there is vomiting. In case of vomiting, give 
nothing by mouth. Wash the bowels out 
vith a quart of warm salt water (2 level tea- 
spoons of table salt to a quart of water). If 
the child hot and restless, sponge with 
tepid water. If he continues to purge, give 


5 ¢o 15 drops of paregoric, according to age, 


the very beginning 
or 


no 


is 


every two or three hours, if the bowels are 
moving that oiten. 
Burns.—In extensive burns of the body or 


extremities there is always much shock. The 


body must be kept warm. Cut the clothing 
and remove very gently. Prepare in the 
meantime a warm solution bath (20 level ta- 
blespoonfuls of table salt to 10 gallons of 
water). Place the child in the warm bath 
and let remain until the doctor comes, keep- 
ing the water warm all the while. In smaller 
burns, the old-time preparation of carron 


oil (equal parts of linseed oil and lime water) 
may be used, but it is hard to keep an ex 
tensive burn clean where this preparation is 
employed.-—Dr. A. S. Root, Specialist in Chil- 


dren’s Diseases, N. C. State Board of Health. 


Feeding of Infants 


reached that stage of 
experiment in which we have no doubt 
all about the food that has_ been 
found best for an animal being the one to 
to give because it makes the animal its 
physical best and enables it to be of greater 
service. 

Unfortunately all mothers have not reached 
that stage of enlightenment where they are 
willing to study and abide by what food has 
been found best for the child. The child may 
be hollow-eyed and irritable, but as long as 
it is not actually sick or dead, many mothers 
do not worry. 


E have proved 


at 


Following are rules for feeding that have 
been approved by authorities through thou- 
sands of experiments to be safe. Parents 
can well give them consideration: 

AIDS TO SUCCESS IN FEEDING INFANTS 
IVE baby plenty of fresh air to breathe 
day and night. 

2 Give baby plenty of sleep. 

3. Have clothing which will give baby ea 
chance to exercise his arms and legs freely. 


HE lifficult 


it is of digestion. 


Where 


iulness 


longer milk is heated the more 


health- 
believed) 
essary 


tested 
(not 
unnec 


been 
is known 
heating 
advises it 


has or 


milk 


fresh, 


the 
and 


cow 
the 
and 

doctor 


to be is 


clean 
the 


uniess 

Wi! moditied 
child less 
rack 


one 


and put into 
than one 


large ugh 


milk has been 
eeding bottles (ior 
year), there should be a 
to hold all the bottles day's feeding; 
the rack should be set in a pan which will 
allow water to come to the level of the milk 
in the bottles. : 


1en 


eno 


for 


Place false bottom rack) in the pot or 


boiler. 


(or 


Stand can or bottle on false bottom (or 


individual bottles in the rack). 


Adjust the thermometer (well cleaned) in 
cork of lid of can (or put it in one of the in- 
dividual bottles.) 

Fill the pot or kettle with cold or 
water up to the level of the milk. 

Place the pot with the contents over the 
heat and examine thermometer from time to 
time until a temperature of 155 degrees is 
reached. At this stage, as the water around 
the milk will be hotter than the milk itself, 
it is well to reduce the heat under the boiler 
or to partly remove the boiler from the stove. 
When the thermometer in milk registers 145 
legrees, Fahrenheit, the heat should be s0 
regulated as to maintain that temperature 
for 20 to 30 minutes, as near as possible. 


set 


warm 


After heating for required length of time, 


if running cold water ts convenient, place 
pot and contents under tap and allow cold 
water to run into the pot displacing hot 


water and cooling milk to about 50 degrees, 


x lower. This should be done as quickly 
aus possible. If running cold water is not 
convenient, place the milk can or rack 0 


bottles in lukewarm water at first, then 
very cold water, and change the pail of water 
rapidly as it is warmed. 

Set the pasteurized, cold, covered milk 1 
a cold place to keep until used. Never use 
for feeding infants when more than 48 hours 
old; use whenever possible within 24 hours, 
even though it has been on ice all that time. 


Reheat one bottle at, each feeding hour, by 
placing the bottle in tepid water, gradually 
heating it until a drop of milk feels luke- 

warm on the wrist. 

It is a good plan to have several nipples 
on hand, and to boil them avhen first bought, 
and once a day afterwards. They should be 
thoroughly washed after using, turning them 
inside out for that purpose, and kept in @ 
solution of boric acid or baking soda. The 
milk should drop rapidly when the bottle is 
held upside down. If it does not run fast 
enough, the holes in the nipple should be ¢ 
larged by using a hot darning-needle. 

To Sterilize Milk.—Keep milk at boiling 
point, or 212 degrees, for 30 minutes. 


Follow other directions fer pasteurizing 


as 
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What to Do for the Children 


General Precautions 
F \MILIARITY with apt to lead to 


arelessness in handling and using, unless 
and instructions are given. 
precautions regard- 


drugs is 


hatic teaching 
following general 


@ all drugs are observed, accidents from 
rong doses will rarely, if ever, happen 
Remember that there is an element of 
nger in every drug. 
tead the doctor's directions about drugs 
Be ire that you understand 


Never give a drug in the dark or in a 
dim light. Neglect of these precautions has 
“<d numerous accidents 





Always read the label twice before 
pouring out the dose and again before gi 7 
Violation of this rule is the most frequent 

xf deaths from wrong doses 

Keep your mind on the work in which you 

igaged. 

Measure the dos accurately Give 
mor and no less than the order calls for. 

i r give a pill, capsule, or tablet that 

ecidently been spilled or escaped from 
s container, 
Never give a medicine which you have a 


about. If you are not sure, 
at hand to inquire oi, 
dose. 

jump at conclusions 
For instance, do 
tablets of strychnine 
ordered, and you happen to 
at twice 30 are 60. Stop long enough 
» calculate how much 2-30 grain really is. 
Innumerable accidents have occurred with 
blet medicines in this way because of mis- 
» in arithmetic. 


doubt 
and there is no 

better 
Iu. Never 

tional 
two 1-30 grain 
1-6) grain is 


one 
to omit the 
egarding 
not give 
because 


doses. 








Give medicine on the hour it is ordered, 
* *”A 


In giving medicines to children who lie in a 
half-conscious condition, it is impossible to 
give ‘medicines in the ordinary way. Much 
can be accomplished in these cases by using 
a medicine dropper and taking plenty of 
tim The mouth and teeth can be held open 
slightly and the medicine dropped in. Us- 
with children, it is sufficient to insert 
the dropper beside the teeth,-and when the 
contents are slowly dropped they will usually 
be swallowed. 

F sick child is more or less of a prob- 
lem, but there are a few general principles 
that apply to children as a class. Sometimes 
firmness or insistence on being obeyed will 
be all that is needed in giving medicine. 
ven that fails, bribery of some form will 
often succeed. It is not good moral training 

bribe a child to do what he manifestly 
should do without bribery, but sickness is 
not the time to teach good habits. If a child 
stently obstinate, it is unwise to 
ime in pleading and arguing. The last 
in such cases, if it is important for 
m to get the medicine, is to hold the nose 

i ve the medicine. Wrap a bath-towel 

the body to confine the arms, hold the 

ntly, and when the mouth is opened 
yreathing, insert the spoon as far back 
* mouth as possible, empty slowly, and 

lraw it. If a child persistently struggles 
| resists, the matter is one to be reported 
2 the physician. Very often the struggle 
t msequent exhaustion will overbalance 
od the medicine might do. 
siving medicine to young babies, press 
the chin backward and downward with the 

ger, and the mouth will usually be opened 
sumcicntly to pour in the medicine geatly. 

* * * 


A common rule for computing doses for 
under twelve years of age is: Add 
l2 to the child’s age and divide the age by 
the sum. For example, if a child is four 
y dose would be figured in 
t iy: 4 divided by (4 plus 12) 16 equals 
4-lo, or 4 of the adult dose would be an av- 
e This rule does not apply to cas- 
t »i nor calomel, of which larger doses are 
borne by children than most other drugs. 
x* * &* 


For swallowing pills, the addition of a small 
it of bread to its bulk will usually remove 
it, or the pill may be disguised in preserved 
truit for children. Pills should be placed as 
‘ar back on the tongue as possible and fol- 
‘owed at once by a little water. 


Foods for the Child in His Second 


Year 


Mit K, tresh and pure. If purity of supply 
is in the least questionable, the milk should 
S€ pasteurized (3 to 4 cups per day). 
¢. Cereals, well-cooked, preferably those 
irom the whole grain at first served strained, 
later unstrained. (% to 1 ounce of dry cereal 
used in cooking one day’s portion). 

3. Fruit juice or pulp, 2 or 3 kinds, as 
Orange, prune, peach, one kind daily. (Not 
More than 2 or 3 tablespoons at one time). 

4. Vegetable pulp or juice; few kinds as 
Spinach, green peas, asparagus tips, young 
cets, carrots, all well cooked and strained, 
given especially in the second half of the 
year. (At first’ give onfy 1 to 3 teaspoons; 
imcrease amount gradually as child becomes 
accustomed to each new one). 

5S. Stale bread or its equivalent, 
ing in chewing. 

6. Yolk of egg (not over one per da; 

7. Water between meals. 
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» of age, the 


rage dose. 





for train- 


These foods suitapte amounts and at 
proper times, will suppiy everything essen- 
tial to good nutrition during the second year. 
Greater variety is not only unnecessary, but 
positively harmful, partly because it tempts 
the child to discard milk, and partly because 
of dangers of indigestion. 


Food for Children Three and Four 
Years Old 


DHERING to the 
crease in the diet, 
changes in the character 
this period 
. Milk is still the basis of the diet (1 quart 
per day) 

Some cream may be used for the cereal, 
especially if the child is inclined to be con- 
stipated, 

Partly sk 


principle of gradual in- 
there will be no striking 
of the food during 





amed milk should be used in 


making a creamed vegetable soup; some 
very simple dessert, as junket, plain baked 
@ boiled custard, corn starch or gelatin 
blanc mange, bread, tapioca, rice. or other 


cereal pudding without raisins. Such a des- 
sert can now be served once a day. 

Milk will usually be drunk slightly warmed; 
but it might be used for supper in a dish of 
bread and milk, or with. rice or some other 
cereal taking up milk readily, such as crisp 
corn flakes. 

2. One whole egg per day, never cooked so 
as to be hardened by high temperatures or 
coated’ with fat as in frying. 

3. A well-cooked cereal at least on¢e a day. 
Straining being no longer necessary, choice 
is unlimited, though those from whole grains 
should have preference. Gri with grease 
gravy should never be substituted for grits 
and milk. 

4. Some form of dry, hard bread included 
in at least two meals a day. As long as 
milk is the staple in the diet, and eggs and 
fruit and vegetables can be given, whole 
wheat preparations should be used. 

When there is danger of lack of iron and 
vitamines, as when little milk or vegetables 
are given, whole wheat preparations should 
be used. 

5. Fruit should be given at least once a 
day. If digestion is feeble only fruit juices 
previously allowed and in about same quan 
tity (1 to 3 tablespoons). If child is sturdy, 
mild fruits of delicate texture, thoroughly 
cooked, such as baked apples, pulp only, ap- 
ple sauce, baked or steamed banana, may be 
gradually introduced into the diet. All these 
should be cooked with little or no sugar and 
only 2 to 4 tablespoons given at one time, ac- 
cording to the age and strength of the child. 
6. A green vegetable, of mild flavor and 
delicate texture should be made a regular part 
of the diet, given once a day; it may be 
mashed or finely chopped instead of sifted, 
as earlier. String beans, squash, stewed 
celery are good additions to former list. Raw 
vegetables should not be used. 

Baked Irish potato is good, but sweet ones 
should be watched carefully for results. 

7. Butter is good gn moderate amounts. 

8 Water should be encouraged between 
meals, 

No other foods are needed-to keep a sior- 
mal child in healthy condition up to the be- 
ginning of the fifth year. The great temp- 
tation is to enlarge the range of foods too 
fast, and to feed the little children at the 
family table too soon. If they must be 
served there, they shoutd be taught to pay 





egard whatever to the food eaten by 


other members of the family. The best 
meal schedules generally insure children be- 
ing fed “by themselves, however, which is 

sre satisfactory in al! respects We are 
not tempted to give them tastes of unsuita- 
ble foods, and exclusive attention can be 


given to their habits of chewing and manner 


Oo! eating. 


Chores of Modern Health Crusades 


I WASHED my hands before each meal to- 
day. 
2. I washed not only my face but my 


and neck and I 





cleaned my fingernails tox 


3. I kept fingers, pencils, and everything 
likely to be unclean or injurious out of my 
mouth and nose today. 


41 brushed my teeth 
breakfast, and aiter the ev 
5. I took ten or 


thoroughly after 
ning meal today 





more slow deep breaths of 





fresh air today.. [ was careful to protect 
others if I spit, coughed or sneezed 

6. I played outdoors or with windows open 
more than 30 minutes today 

7.I was in bed ten hours or more last 
night and kept my windows open. 

8. I drank four glasses of w including 
a drink before each meal, and ik no fea 
coffee, nor other injurious drinks today. 

9. I tried to eat only wholesome food and to 
eat slowly I went to toilet at my regular 
times 

10. I tried hard today to sit up and stand 
up straight; to keep neat, cheerful and clean- 
minded; and to be helpful to others. 


11, I took a full bath on each of the days of 
the week that are checked (X). 


Sample Menus for the School Lunch 


ONDAY.—Cream of potato soup, peanut 
butter sandwiches, ham sandwiches, prune 
whip. 


Tuesday.—Split pea soup, lettuce sand- 
wiches, tongue sandwiches, rice and raisin 
pudding. 


Wednesday.—Mutton stew with vegetables, 
bread and butter, cream cheese sandwiches, 
ripe olives, cup custard. 

Thursday.—Macaroni. with tomato 
“bread and butter, baked apples. 

Friday.—Peanut puree, bread siicks, sponge 
cake, stewed apricots. 

Monday.—Cocoa, macaroni vith 
sauce, bread and butter, baked apple. 





sauce, 





tomato 


Tuesday.—Cream of tomato soup, nut sand- 
wiches, lettuce sandwiches, ricé tutti-frutti. 

Wednesday.—Hot roast beef sandwich, ripe 
olives, ice cream, 

Thursday.—Beei stew, cream cheese 
wiches, cocoa, stewed peaches. 

Friday.—Cereai, dates and cre 
butter sandwiches, egg sandwiclies, 
buttermilk. 

The above are intended for a number of 
children when a hearty meal is to be served. 
The following are lighter and give all that 
is actually needed. 

Monday.—Peanut soup, 
apples. 

Tuesday.—Baked potatoes with butter and 
cheese crackers, apple sauce 

Wednesday.—Rice cooked in 
with raisins, 

Thursday.—Corn chowder, app! 


sand- 


am, peanut 


cookies, 





bread and butter, 


milk; served 


$s or prunes, 


Food for the Children 


Menu for under-nourished children between the 


Bureau of Tuberculosis of the States Board of 
Association. Children of this age should sleep 


Friday.—Rebecca pudding with raisins and 
soft custard. 
Monday.—Cocoa, bread and butter sand- 
wiches, apple. : 
Tuesday.—Baked beans, bread and butter, 
fruit sauce 
age of 7 and 14 year Approved by the 


Health and the North C arolina Tuberculosis 
10 hours out of every 24. 


SLEEP WITH ALL THE WINDOWS OPEN OR BETTER, IN THE OPEN AIR 











BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Oatmeal with milk, one] White bean soup, beef 
medium boiled egg, bread|stew with vegetables, bread] Scrambled egg, bread 
and butter, one glass of and butter, egg custard,jand bufter, jelly, milk. 


milk. milk 








Meat loaf, cr 


eamed aspar- 





























Cream of wheat with milk,jagus, mashed potatoes, bread] Stewed fruit, cheese 
bacon, bread and butter,jand butter, bread pudding,jbread and butter, malted 
cocoa. milk, milk with egg. 

Macaroni and cheese, let- 

Milk toast, one scrambledjtuce and mayonnaise, beets,] Baked potato, rice and 
egg, stewed prunes, breadjbread and butter, rice pud-|milk, cakes and syrup, co- 
and butter, cocoa. ding with milk, raisins. coa. 

Sliced banana and cornj Vegetable soup, spinach 
flakes with milk, one porkjwith boiled egg, potato] Milk toast, cottage cheese, 
chop, bread and _ butter,|/salad, corn bread and but-|stewed prunes, cookies, 
milk. ter, milk milk. 

Meat hash, string beans, . 

Oatmeal with milk, one]spaghetti and tomatoes,| Soft egg, boiled potato, 
poached egg on_ toast,/squash or green peas, bread/bread and butter, custard, 
stewed peaches, bread andjand butter, apple  sauce,|cocoa. 
butter, milk. milk. 

Hamburg teak, stewed 

Cream of wheat. with|potatoes, beets, onions or] Bean soup, hashed pota- 
milk, buttered toast, apple/Lima beans, bread and but-jtoes, bread and peanut but- 
sauce, cocoa. baked apple. /ter. milk. ter, milk. 

One-half orange, rice with! Chicken with rice. celery,| : 
milk. one slice bacon, breadjcreamed carrots, bread and| Soft egg, bread and but- 

1 butter, milk. ibutter, milk, “dee erean ter, oatmeal cookies,. mil 





Wednesday. 


ers, cookies 


Cream of bean soup, crack- 
Thursday.—Rice or 
tomato graham 


hominy with cheese, 


sauce, wafers. 


Friday.—Savory stew, fruit. 





The following lunches are good combina- 
tions when it is not possible to have any 
hot dish and sandwiches must be depended 
upon: 

A ham sandwich, a brown bread and butter 
andwich, an apple, a small piece of plain 
cake. 

A cottage cheese sandwich, a jelly sand- 
wich, an orange, a cookie. 

A chickén sandwich, a graham bread and 
butter sandwich, one-half cup apple sauce.* 

A chopped egg sandwich, a bread and but- 


ter sandwic one-half cup stewed prunes 

savdwich, a 
a cookie, 

meat sandwich, a bread and but- 

21, one-half eup canned fruit, 


butter jam sand- 






A chop; 
ter sandwic 
gerbread., 


“What Milk Will Do for Boys and 


Girls” 


HE following was the prize winning essay 
in the Canton, Ohio, Milk Campaign, con- 
ducted by the National Dairy Council, the 
Ohio State University and the Ohio Farm 
Bureau: 
“Milk 
for both 


gine 





food. It is a food 
young and old. A quart of milk a 
a child is not too much, and each 
should have at least a pint. Plenty of milk 
gives children the chance for health they 
ought to have. It helps them to grow, keep 
well, and to build strong, vigorous bodies. 
“A mother having the responsibility of 
the development and nourishment of an in- 


is a vital human 


day for 


fant should use a quart of milk a day in 
order to meet this additional physical de- 
mand, 


“Milk gives us protein ror building muscles 
and other body tissues. It also gives us 
lime, which is needed for our bones and 
teeth, and for other body uses. 

“Protein and lime are also 
repairing our bones and in musc!les 
are used and replaced as a result of the 
normal wear and tear of our bodies. Well- 
developed muscles and. strong, well-formed 
bones and teeth are just as essential for a 
strong body as are good matcrials and good 
construction for a well-built engine. Strong, 
healthy teeth are not only signs of health, 
but they also resist decay. 

“Milk supplies energy for the needs of the 


important in 


which 


infant’s body, and adds to the fuel food of 
the child and adult. A baby will d u ble and 
often treble its weight in six months, with 
no other food. Almost every one likes to 


drink milk, but it is more than a beverage, 
it is an efficient food. 

“Milk produces energy, promotes growth 
and maintains health. Milk is a protective 
food, and as such is in the class of those 
foods whose liberal use protects health and 
promotes growth. It excels all other pro- 
tective foods, being approached in value only 
by fresh vegetables such as lettuce, spinach, 
etc. The liberal use of milk is the best food 
for maintaining good health in all individ- 
uals, and for promotng rapid, healthy growth 
in the young. 

“Milk is the most excellent food known be- 
cause it is a complete food. It contains large 


quantities of mineral matter which is lack- 
ing in most foods. 

Good health demands plenty of milk. It 
supplies the body with necessary materials 


in exceptionally healthful and economical 
form. An abundant supply of good milk is 
of national importance.”—Gretchen Biery. 


Some Health Questions and 
Answers 


HY will a pan of water under the con- 
sumptive’s bed cure night sweats?—A. 

It won't. 

Q. What are the good and bad effects of 
sunlight in the parlor and living room?—A. 
Sunlight will promote the general health of 
the members of the family. It may fade the 
carpet. It’s up to you to decide which is the 
more important. 

QO. Why will a bag of asafoetida about the 
neck keep off contagious disease?—A. For 
the same reason that a cold buckwheat cake 
on the back of the neck will quarry gall- 
stones. 

QO. What effect does an amber necklace 
have upon goitre?—A. The same effect as a 
moss agate cuff button. 

Q. What is the best time to expose a child 
to measles so that he may have it and be 
through with it?—A. The day after you per- 
mit him to play with a razor and build bon- 
fires on the parlor floor. 

Q. What is the chief danger about vaccina- 
tion?—A. That it will not be done early 
enough, thoroughly enough or frequently 
enou 

Q. Why do some people still fear diphtheria 
antitoxin?—A. For the same reason that 
some people still carry buckeyes in their 
trouser pockets to keep off rheumatism. 

Q. What is the difference between Cuban 
itch and Porto Rican chicken -pox?—A. 


There ain’t no such animals. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Keeping the Body Well 


Precautions to Observe to Prevent 


Lift Off with the Fingers | Spread of Communicable Diseases 








Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 


that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 


Let Us Send You 


rder Today Sure. 
penny now. Wonderful dress 
gain will be shi = to you ‘by 
return mail pre 


On Approval & 


Every woman and miss should 
have at least one of these stule 
ning Blue Serge dresses. Jumper 
dresses are all the rage t 
season, Dress is modishly cut 
latest stylish low waist 
effect and handsomel, 
‘rimmed with r 
ery in contrasting shades. 8. 
proad sash girdle. Size: 
to 18 years; yomen, 


Embroidered iy 139 
Blue Serge 
Jumper Dress 


Worth $3.00 


Smashing reduced price good onl 
wh our present limited “ey ‘ 
Wonderful : 




















Pre- 
paid 






t ate. n 
miaute to avoid XB 


SEND NO MONEY’ 


_juet your name, address, sia 
aw s bay only our elashe a price of He 
andsome dress. Rush your order 
i POU! StONEY BACK iF You oT 
ELIGHTED. You risk nothing 
We pay delivery 


POSTAG E PAI D charges. Another 


y only our 30-Day barg' m meron 
‘ st 300 on arrival of ode. World's oe rece 
fe) ay at Our ° ‘State e i 








: 


‘Big Catalogue Mailed Free 


BERNARD-HEWITT& CO. 


Pept. X623 CHICAGO, ILL 








| DELI VERED TO YOU| 





% Ford,. Buick 18— 
‘ $14.75. 

Buick, Overland— 
$17.95. 


Maxwell, Dodge— 
$21.75 

Add $1.00 west of 

Mississippi River. 


Rattery for Any Car on Request 
Equip your car with a Rex high pow- 
hand-made battery, personally in- 
spected and of proven endurance— 
cuaranteed 12 months. 

SEND NO MONEY—Order direct 
from me at these prices. State name, 
model and year of poke and battery will 
be shipped C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination. Express charges pre- 


“REX BATTERY COMPANY, 


OWEN REX, President, 
Louisville, - - - - 





Kentucky 














LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 
No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly qotits le, 
Weavers are rushed th orders. 
Be sure tosend for freeloom book. li 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fally low-priced, casily-operated looms. 
BNION LOOM WORKS, 264 Fectory St., Boonville, N. Y. 
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SOLATION of a sick person isthe hrst 

essential step. This requires first of all 
that the patient have a room as far away 
from the rest of the family as possible, that 
he have a nurse to himself, some one who 
assumes the responsibility for his care en- 
ie, y. 

Room should have good light and veutila- 
tion. All unnecessary articles of furnishing 
nd decoration lraperies, rugs, pictures, 
etc.) should be removed. 

Equipment. The home nurse should pro- 
vide herself with utensils for the sanitary 
care of the room and patient. 

Rules for the Nurse: 

1. Keep fingers, pencils, pins, labels, and 
everything out of the mouth. 


2. Keep and use your own drinking glass. 
. Do not kiss a patient. 


4. Wash hands often and always before 
eating 

£. Keep out of doors as much as possible, 
nd always sleep with the windows open. 


6. Do not touch face or head after handling 
washed. 


patient until after hands are 
Do not allow patient to cough or sneeze 
your tace, 
8. Do not allow patient to touch your face. 
9. Do not eat anything the patient may 
vish to give you. 


10. In taking a drink or lunch, never under 
ny circumstances use any dish served to 
the patient. 

1. Do not wear the dress worn in the sick- 
room, when going into other parts of the 
house or out of doors. 

12. If obliged to leave the sick-room, 
hair with a cloth wrung out water 
which some disinfectant solution was used. 

The 
should not 
they have 


cover 
of in 
patient’s dishes, glasses, ete., 
he returned to the kitchen till 
been thoroughly disinfected either 
by boiling or by chemicals. Usually it is 
better keep a set of dishes for the patient 
in the room, and transfer the food to them. 
14. Use old to wrap garbage 
or trash and put promptly into the fire. 
Always 
eases are taken and 
by infect 
Soap and wi: 
and utensils freely 
greater safeguard 
the door. 


to 


newspapers 
in 
dis- 


and 


infectious 
by contact 


that 
carried 


remember 


not ion. 


16. 


air 


hands 
nuch 


hefore 


applied to the 
and frequently is a 
than a wet sheet 


rter 


17. Infection take place through actual 
contact with that the disease, or 
with articles have come in contact 
with the patient or his excretions (discharges 
from in the urine, expectoration, and 
in vomite matter). 

All handled 
apt to be carriers of 
ing, food, toys, etce.), 
thoroughly disinfected 

19. Be 
patient 
with di 
he 


disinfes 


may 
one has 


which 


bowels, 
d 
articles by patient are 
infection (books, cloth- 
and should be burned or 
after use. 

clothing from the 
spread out a sheet wet 
which the clothing 
ed untll it can be 


removing 
h: 


ore any 


or bed, 


sinfectant, 


ive 

into 
dropped and roll 
ted 
. Wipe 


disinfectant 


may 
20 floors daily, using a 
This should be 
after the patient’s 
the bed made A 
broom is preferable 


up the bare 

in the water. 
as possible 
anged and 


cloth over the 


done as soon 


} 
wet floor 


to a mop. 








21. Flies should not be allowed to enter the 
sick-roomi. If one is admitted, it is extremely 
mp nt that it be killed and never allowed 
o leave the sick-room. 

22. Pet animals must not enter the sick- 
oon 

23. Mildness of the attack in one pe@gson 
dk not lessen the chances of another tak- 
ing the infection, or having a virulent type 
of the disease. 

24. After the illness is over the hair should 
be thoroughly washed. Tar soap is recom- 
mended for this purpose, or a _ thorough 

ashing with soap followed by a rub with 


alcohol. 
25. After the person is well the room with 
all its contents should be thoroughly disin- 


fected. 


What the Home Nurse Should 
Know 


AMON NG the common methods for spreading 
disease are: 
1. By means of dust the germs may, when 
dry, be distributed through the air. 
2. By being over’ the 
the earth or by filtering through the 
they may infect the water supply. 


surface of 
ground 


washed 


3. By means of flies they may be deposited 
en food or drink. 


4. By 
soiled 


clothi unclean utensils, 


animals. 


ans of 





1g, 
boots, or 
5. By direct contact through handling. 


5. By means of mosquitoes. 





_Improviee Appliances.—A sheet, shawl or 

anket pinned over a clotheshorse makes a 
wood scrte when one is needed to protect 
» patient from a dri 


A roller el be used 

for an abdominal bandage. 
Bricks or flat irons heated and wrapped 

in newspapers are excellent for applying arti- 


tov can in emergency 


ficial heat to any part of the body. If rub- 
ber hot-water bottles are used be sure to 
have the air out of the bag and avoid pins 
in covering it. 

Where a number of small pillows are 
needed to make a very sick patient more 
comfortable, bags can be made of old cotton 
and stuffed with straw or excelsior. These 


are placed under feather pillows to give sup- 
port. 


A soap dish, such as is iound on almost 


every washstand, is as good a thing as can 
readily be found, to catch the waste water 
when washing the mouth or teeth, or garg- 


in bed. 

Baths are given to the sick for a variety of 
purposes: For cleanliness, to promote com- 
fort, to induce perspiration, to soothe and 
quiet, to cool the b when there is fever, 
etc. Many of the sick have a dread of catch- 
ing cold, and regard baths dangerous. 
Cleanliness is always a help to getting well. 
It always promotes comfort, and the patients 
are very few and far between who cannot be 


ling when the patient is 


dy 


4s 


bathed without danger if the home-made 
nurse is careful to observe proper precau- 
tions. 

The Cleansing Sponge Bath.—In unskilled 
hands it is wise to guard against accidents 
by protecting the bed with an old thin 
blanket. A very large bath towel is often 
used. It is laid under each part that is 
being bathed. The room should be warm and 
free from draft. Everything likely to be 
needed should be ready before starting the 
bath; hot and cold water, washcloth, towels, 
clean clothing. Turn back the spread. Al- 
ways kept the patient covered with either 
sheet or blanket. The face, ears and neck 
should be bathed first, and carefully dried, 
then one arm at a time, keeping all but the 
part that is being bathed under cover. Then 


the chest and abdomen, then one limb at a 
time and lastly the back. An alcohol rub 
over the whole body following the bath is 
usually much appreciated by the sick. The 
alcohol should be diluted, about two parts of 
water to one of alcohol being used, as pure 
alcohol has the effect of drying the skin 

The finger nails should be scraped under- 
neath and clipped short so as to afford scant 
hiding place for dirt or germs. 

Temperature of the avera; normal hu- 
man hody is 98.6 degrees, ut it varies 
a fraction of a degree both ceording 
to the time and the location of the body. 
The temperature is lower in the morning 
than in the evening as a rule, and if taken 
in the rectum will le slightly higher than if 
taken in the mout! 

The average normal pulse rate is 72 beats 
to the minute in healthy adult. During a 
baby’s first year it is likely to be from 105 to 
110. In childhood it varies, always being 
more rapid than in adult life. At the age of 
six a pulse rate of 100 has been given as a 
normal average; at eight to ten pulse rate 
from 80 to 90 may be considered normal. 

Respiration means the act of breathing, the 
taking in and giving out air from the lungs. 
The average rate of normal respiration per 
minute is 18 in adults. In infants it is ex- 
tremely variable, it may range from 24 to 44 
From 4 to 5 years the rate may range from 
20 to 25 per minute. 


Puffiness around the eyes or on the backs 
of the hands,.or in the feet and ankles should 
never be regarded lightly. The trouble may 
be temporary or not Very serious, but neg- 
lect to consult a doctor regarding these 
conditions very often brings serious conse- 
quences. In most cases if treatment is 
started in time serious trouble is avoided. 


Mouth breathing is an important sign that 


something is wrong. Either the nose is 
stopped up by secretions or there is a growth 
at the back of the nose. ‘The trouble is 
frequently associated with ‘enlarged tonsils. 
The child who is 2 mouth-breather sleeps 
poorly, snores and usually has a running 
nose; the voice has an abnormal sound and 
articulation difficult Such conditions fre 


quently lead to earache and deafness. 


A bad breath is another danger signal that 





should be heeded. It may come from decay- 
ing or dirty teeth, from a disordered stom- 
ach or food tract or from catarrhal trouble, 
but the cause in any case should be searched 
out and removed. In a great many cases, 


and bad 
harbor 
suscep- 


germ enters the mouth, 
tonsils and adenoids 
child especially 


the infection 
teeth, enlarged 
germs and render the 
tible to disease. 
Keeping the teeth good order, and giv- 
ing the mouth a thorough house-cleaning 
twice a day, will do much to prevent disease 
germs finding lodgment in the body and also 
keep the breath pure. 


in 


To. check vomiting the following measures 





may be tried: Stop all food. Keep the head 
low. Allow no talking or excitement, but 
keep him quiet. Keep the patient on the 
back with a pillow under his knees. Try 
giving bits of ice, to be allowed whole be- 
fore being dissolved If the ice is mot at 
hand try small sips of hot water or clear 


hot tea. Apply a mustard plaster over the 


stomach. 


To wanpuat! a mustard plaster, mix 1 teaspoon 
U 





of muste th 3 of fi se only half the 
c wéuitiiy t mustard child. Blend to a 
thick, smooth paste with lukewarm (not hot) 


water. Spread it on a thin cloth, leaving an 
inch margin at the edge, which is turned 
back over the paste to prevent its escaping 
and smearing the clothing. When the patient 
is a child or an aged person it is wise to add 
the white of an egg to the paste or a littie 
oil or vaseline. Apply and leave the plaster 


on till the skin is well reddened—usually 


about 20 to 30 minutes. After removal, smear 
the part with vaseline, olive oil, or cold 
cream, 


Medicines 


EDICINE will enter into the circulation 


and act more quickly if the stomach is 
empty. Medicines given in fluid form act 
more quickly than if given in the form of 


pills or powder. 

Promiscuous experimenting with drugs is a 
foolish and unsafe practice. Many much 
lauded headache powders contain substances 
that are powerful heart depressants, and 
many deaths have occurred from their use. 

Most of the pain relieving drugs are vio- 
lent poisons. They are stupeiying, and 
temporarily poison the nerve centers. 

Fluid Medicines.—1. It is a general custom 
to dilute with water most fluid medicines, 
but judgment must be exercised as to the 
amount of water that is added. It is unnec- 
to prolong the unpleasantness of a 
eable dose by adding too much water, 


essary 
disagre 
2. It 


fore mea 


a safe rule to shake all bottles be- 
suring the dose. In a great many 
mixtures the important part of the remedy 
in the form of a sediment, the liquid being 
simply the vehicle used to convey it. 


is 
is 
after 


Many medicines ,con- 
that readily evaporate. 


3. Bottles should be carefully corked 
the dose is measured. 
tain substances 

The aduated glasses 


regular gr and drop- 


per should be used to measure. Spoons vary 

in size and are most unreliable measures. 
5. When minims are ordered, they should 

be measured in the minim glass. Minims and 


drops mean very different quantities in many 
medicines. 


6. M Never guess at doses 
medicines. A great many nurses who 


measure other medicines very carefully guess 


easure exactly. 


ot ny 


at doses of whisky or brandy and often 
twice the quantity intended is given. Hold 
the glass on a level with the eye when 


measuring. 


side of the bottle 
a well-known 


pour from the 


label. 
disregarded. 


7. Always 


opposite the This is 


rule that is often 


8. Give 
the 


tube, as it discolors 
If tube obtainable, and it 
has to be given without, allow the patient to 
brush his teeth with a solution of soda bicar- 


and water ards. 


iron through a 


teeth. no is 


bonate afterw: 


9. A little ice held in the mouth before a 

disagreeable dose helps to dull the sense of 
taste and renders it less unpalatable. Vichy 
is excellent for removing a dis- 
lingering taste. 


or seltzer 
agreeable 


10. Always keep a separate glass for very 
strong-smelling substances such as cod- 
liver oil. 


Where to Get Tuberculosis Infor- 


mation 
STATE TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 


IRGINIA Tuberculosis Association, 111 
Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 

North Carolina Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, Sanatorium, N. C. 

South Carolina Tuberculosis Association, 


Columbia, S. C. 


209-210 Liberty Bank Building, 
STATE TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIA 
— BA Sanatorium, Catawba Sanatorium, 
North Carolina Sanatorium, Sanatorium, 

NM... 
South 
lumbia, 


Carolina Sanatorium, Route 3, Co- 


S. 
Reliable Health Information 


F YOU want to know anything concerning 
health matters, write and ask your health 
officer, 


North Carolina—Dr. W. Rankin, Raleigh. 

South Carolina—Dr. pty "A. Hayne, Colum- 
bia. 

Virginia—Dr. E. G. Williams, Richmond. 

A number of these state departments of 
health maintain divisions of child hygiene, 
which are in a position to be of great séf- 
vice to the women of the various states. 

Free Health Literature.—State boards of 
health have available for distribution with- 


out charge special literature on the follow ing 
subjects. Ask for any that you may be in- 
terested in: 
Whooping-cough, 
health laws, tuberculosis laws, 
scarlet fever, clean-up placards, don’t spit 
plac ards, sanitary privies, water supplies, 
eyes, flies, small pox, adenoids, measles, Ger- 
man measles, typhoid fever, diphtheria, in- 
fantile paralysis, care of the baby, fly plac- 


hookworm disease, public 
tuberculosis, 





ards, typhoid placards, tuberculosis placards, 
colds, teeth, cancer, pre- natal ag malaria, 
pellagra, constipation, indigestion, venere al 
diseases, catarrh, 
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Making Home Attractive 


Home Furnishings 


Devices for Changing Apparent Proportions. 
ric eye naturally tends to follow any con- 
i inous line By establishing lines im any 
cular direction, therefore, that direc- 


ip size ut 


ts 


2o0oms that are too high may be made to 


ir lower by tntroducing ng 


lines, for exampl 
By bringing the ceiling color down 
side wall This is successful only when 
t eiling color is happily related in hue 
ind value to the side wall 
By using a molding at the intersection 
sf side wall and ceiling, and by making the 
molding continuous with the top ot 
ors or windows 


By a wainscot or dado, the top of wh 


s on a level with the window-sills 
1 By using a valance in the windos 
wery, if this is consistent with the style 
room and the other furnishings, at 
hanging all draperies so that the width 
opening is emphasized 
By using furniture in which are hor 


tal oblongs in shape, or by grouping 

al smaller pictures so that either the low- 

or upper edges of their frames will es- 
tablish continuous horizontal lines 

Rooms that are too low may be made to 
appear higher by emphasizing the vertical 
lines, for example: 

By placing the picture molding at the 
ceiling, leaving the side wail undivided 

2. By using vertically striped wall paper. 
Stripes should always be of nearly the same 
color and value in order to be unobtrusive 

3. By using as long draperies as are con- 
sistent with the use and structure of the 
room and by hanging these in straight folds 
and so arranging them so as to make the 
ypenings high and narrow in effect 

4. By the use of tall and narrow book- 
shelves, cabinets and other furniture 

5. By the use of pictures that are vertical 
blongs, or by grouping the pictures with 
each other or with pieces of furniture so 
that the vertical is emphasized 

In a room that is square or is too short an 
oblong, emphasis may be given to one di- 
mension,” for example: 

1. By opening up a vista through a door 
er window, or by planning interesting feat- 
ures in the furniture in order to emphasize 
the long axis of the room. A mirror will 
perform a valuable office in adding to the 
apparent length of a room The French 
have understood this and have increased 
the apparent size of dancé hall and dining 
room by the skillful use of many mirrors 

2. By placing the long dimension of a rug 
n the direction to be emphasized. If the 
oom is sufficiently large and other condi- 
tions warrant it, two narrow rugs so placed 
is to emphasize the length of the room may 
be used. 

3. By placing the long pieces of furniture 
the direction to be emphasized Seats 
or shelves may sometimes be built in 





In rooms that are too long, the apparent 


width should be increased and.the apparent 
ength diminished by every device possible, 
tor example: 
1. By placing openings or important struc- 
tural features centrally on the long sides, 
thus breaking the length of the room into 
vo Or more turnishing centers 
By using more than one rug, placed with 
the long edges parallel to the short side of 
the room, in order to break up the space 
and establish lines across the room 
By placing the long pieces of furniture 
9 by grouping furniture so that the width 
rather than the length of the room is em- 
phasized.—_Manual of Home Making 


Wedding Anniversaries 


FIRST Year—Cotton. 
Second Year—Paper. 
ird Year—Leather. 
ith Year—Wooden. 
venth Year—Woolen. 
Eighth Year—Rubber. 
Ninth Year—Tin 
Tenth Year—Nickel 
Eleventh Year—-Steel. 
Twelfth Year—Linen. 
Fourteenth Year—Silk. 
Fifteenth Year—Crystal. 
Twentieth Year—China. 
Twenty-fifth Year—Silver, 
Thirtieth Year—Pearl. 
Fortieth Year—Ruby. 
Fiftieth Year—Golden. 
Seventy-fifth Year—Diamond 


What the Conference Did 


HE Five-power Naval Treaty— 


(a) A ten-year naval holiday. 

(b) Reduction of the navies of Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan by 
scrapping the equivalent of 66 battle- 
ships. 

The Four-power Treaty— 

(a) Agreement to confer when differences 
arise 

3. The Five-power Anti-submarine and Poison 

gas Treaty, 

The Yap Treaty. 

. The Nine-power Treaty guaranteeing to 

respect Chinese integrity. 

. Chinese-Japanese agreement 

Shantung to China. 

8. British agreement to return Wei Hai Wei 

to China, 





~ 


a > 


“ 


returning 


Anti-submarine and Anti-poison 
Gas Treaty 


THIS treaty lays down rules for warfare and 

pledges the signatories to abide by them. 
“The object of the treaty,” said Mr. Elihu 
Root, in presenting it, “is simple. It aims to 
make sure there shall never happen again 
what happened to the women and children 
oi the Lusitania—murder upon the high seas.” 
It forbids attack upon merchant ships. It 
allows search, and if any ship is found to be 
carrying contraband material the crew and 
passengers are to be put in places of safety 
before the ship is sunk. 


Color Chart for Walls and Furnishings 





Walls. 


Draperies. 


Upholstery. 





1, Yellow, orange, brown; 2, 


green, 


Ivory, Cream|bit of red; 3 blue, orange; 4, mulberry,| 1, Brown; 2, green; 3, blue, tan; 


or Tan. 
Grey or Blue- 
Grey. rose. 





black, or 5, black with vivid colors. 


1, Orange, blue; 2, wisteria; 3 old 


1, mulberry; 5, same as draperies. 





1, Blue; 2, wisteria; 3, grey. 





i, Cream; 2, rose and white; 
Green. color. 


1, Green with a bit of red; 2, rose 
and green striped; 3, dull green. 


3, sand 





Pink or Blue a 


Floral patterns repeating wail 
(Suitable forjcolor, light or dark ground; 2, cream 


1, Same as draperies; 2, plain cream, 


bedrooms or|with green and gold bandings for biue,|or solid color same gs walls. 


nurseries. green and lavender for pink. 





Walls. Rugs. 


Furniture. 





Ivory, Cream|blue and brown; 4, dark green; 
or Tan. 


color harmonizing with hangings. 


1, Oak, willow, mahogany, walnut; 


? 


1, Tan or brown; 2, green, olive; 3,}2, oak, mahogany, walnut, cream or 


5, solidjgreen; 3, ivory, black, mahogany; 4, 
mahogany, willow, ivory; 5, black, 
ivory, mahogany. 





Grey or Blue- 


1, Mahogany, willow, blue, ivory 


1, Grey-biue; 2, green; 3, grey, dullicream; 2, cream, ivory, willow; 3, wil- 





Grey. blue, and rose, low, gréy, cream or mahogany. 
1, Oak, mahogany, willow, ivory; 2, 
Green, 1, Red and green or solid green; 2,)green, ivory, willow, mahogany, wal- 


green; 3, dull greens and blues 


nut; 3, mahogany, willow, ivory. 





Pp 


nk or Blue 


, 





edrooms' or|dark blue in blue room, green 
nurseries, 





Suitable for} 1, Rag rugs in matching colors; 2, 


in pink, 


1, Ivory, willow, mahogany; 2, ivory. 








Virections: 


numbered “1” in the first group combine wi 
plete color plan. In the case of 
ire not intended toybe combined. No 
white, ivory, or the natural wood 

neutral colors are best for walls 

if a solid wall color is used, the 
he il raperies are 
but if a 


1 on the wails the 





The chart will show the colors that combine with the above wall colors. 
numbers indicate tne complete color sc f 


heme for a room. For instance, all those 
th the indicated wall color to make a com- 


the furniture a choice of several suitable finishes is given, 


suggestions have been made as to woodwork 
may always be used. 

either in plain colors or small inconspicuous 
draperies may well be figured, but if a de- 
better plain or striped. Solid color rugs and 
pattern is used it should be offset by plain 





have the floor darkest, the walls intermediate and the ceil- 
° 



























0 NY) ,) _ A Beautiful ea} 
\ Tell-O Bool will \| hh 4 





" be Sent Free 


\\ to any address V7 FANN (PORE VAS 
\ upon Va Sito / 


QS ae 


F you are giving a party and you want to use a 
particular color scheme, plan on Jell-O for 
the dessert. 

Jell-O comes in a number of pretty colors 
and fits in perfectly with your decorations. 
With fruits and whipped cream, Jell-O is deli- 
cious and will long be remembered as the crown- 
ing feature of the affair. 


JELL- | 


cAmerica’s Most Famous Dessert 









The America Offices 
and Factory of the Gen 
esee Pure Food Company 
are at Le Roy, New York, 
in the famous Genesee 
Valley Country. 


The Offices and Factory 
of The Genesee Pure 
Food’ Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., are at Bridge- 
urg, Ontario, on the 
Niagara River 
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Good Clothes for Men 
Needn’t be High-Priced! 


HAT’S why ‘‘that good old Clothcraft Serge’’ has friends 
all over the country. ~ 

Just examine this little folder which we want to send you F REE. 
‘It contains actual swatches of five splendid serges. Feel their com- 
pact, yet springy weave—the rich **body’’ of the cloth—and then 
read how it helps cut your clothing costs. 

No suit you ever had will give you the service and style that 
Clothcraft assures. The fact that more *‘Serge Specials are sold than 
any other suit in the world bears testimony to their performance 
in actual wear. 


Right now, before you forget it, send the coupon for a Serge Folder. It will 
help you get this season's biggest suit value at a price you can afford to pay- 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 










THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO., 2162 W. Sird St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please send me, without obligation, folder containing actual swatches of the serges 
used in the Clotberaft Serge Specials, and other informatioa. 






(Sten heve)..csee.sececccesces 


CAdiveis hare). ccoseccccccccvveecccces sesesseeees sees eeeeeeesesaasesseeeeee 














When writing advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
the advertising it carries.” ' 
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Nitrate of Soda 


EEDS nitrogen to 

your young plants 
quickly when they need it 
because Chilean Nitrate 
is richest in nitrogen. 


otto 


Fertilized well with Nitrate 
of Soda when planting, de- 
velops those young squares 
so early that the boll-weevil 
does not bore through. 


When your brand of fertilizer 
does not carry more than 2 or 3 
per cent of nitrogen, use in addition 
200 lbs. of Nitrate of Soda per acre: 
and use it promptly when you plant. 


If You Wait You Lose 


Sezrd postal at once for Bu.letin No. 24 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 


25 Madison Avenue, 


New York City 





NITRATE 





For Prompt Delivery 


APPLY 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO., 


Norfolk, Va., Savannah, Ga., New Orleans, La., Housto on, Tex. 


Agents, W. R. GRACE & CO., 


Order Through Our Local Brokers Throughout the South 


OF SODA 











Pull Em Quick 
at Low Cost 


Then Make Big Money Pulling 
Stumps for Others 
re out your old stumps and hedges. nintake every foot 
make bi richest soil w money-making crops. Then 
big money pulling stumps and hes ges for others. 
ite and my price on our new improved Hercules 
p ti EST fastest, easiest, cheapest land clear- 
ever made. Yanks ‘em out, bi orlittle, quick 
and Se. to operate. = move. “Both horse and 
and power machines. $10.00 down—easy payments. 
me Meas 00 o 3 days,” writes one owner. Send to- 
da a ipecomee catalog and 
al Folder. Ask for 
0 ane No. 4 
8. A. FULLER, Pres, 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
Centerville, 
lows 





{ FARM SANITATION | 


Kreso Dip No. i 


(Standardized) 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
for all 


Live Stock ena Poultry 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Ereso Dip No.1 in original packages is 
sold at all drug stores. 
Animal Industry Depariment of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A Chick Feed Calendar 


Rations and Care at Each Period in Their Growth 


TEN DAYS 


nothing but 


THE FIRST 
chick 
fresh water 
Let the 


should receive 
until it is at least 24 
first 
such 


HE 
clean 
hours old. 
ist but 
mixed with 


bread 


bal y 


feed be something 
not wet, as hard-boiled ergs 
oatmeal or bread 
soaked in milk. If 
used put them through a { 
per, shells included, and then mix with 
times their bulk of rolled oats. Feed on clean 
boards 4 to 5 times daily, for the first 3 
days By this time the little fellows will 
have learned to eat and can be started on a 
regular ration mixed as follows: (Beef scrap 
may be omitted in any of the following if 
the chicks are given sour milk or butter- 
milk). 


crumbs, or 
hard boile d 
eed chop- 
hive 


stale 


erxs are 


Grain Mixture No. 1 
10 pounds finely cracked corn. 
1? pounds finely cracked wheat. 
1 pound millet seed. 
Grain Mixture No. 2 
Commercial chick feed 
Mash Mixture 
20 pounds bran 
; yunds corn meal. 
) pounds middlings. 
10 pounds oat meal 


10 , oands siited beef scraps. 


‘rom the third to the tenth day the mash 
at 10 a. m. and 4 p. m., and the grain 
in the morning, at noon and in the « 
THE SECOND TEN DAYS 
should be very little change 
second ten days. The most im- 
portant points are to furnish green feed lib- 
rally, to provide good range for exercise, to 
reduce the daily number of feedings and to 
begin gradually to change the ration so as 
to reduce the cost. 

The green feed may be supplied in the form 
of sliced onions, sprouted oats and clean 
vegetable refuse from the kitchen. A roomy 
grass run with natural shade provides the 
best range. 


vening 


There oi diet 


luring the 


about the second 
feed four times daily, giving 
two grain feeds. About the 

eek the cracked wheat may be 
contain at least half of the whole 


Beginning week start 

two mash a1 
end of the thi: 
changed 

grain. 

to be preferred di 
chances of digestix 
is used. Whik 


weight slightly 


The dry mash is still 
ing this period since the 
where it 
vill increase the 
the loss of chicks is usually gr 
it is used. Keep a supply of 
constantly before the chicks in a small foun 
tain that can be rinsed out daily and clea 

th boiling water at least twice a week 
growing chick will consume a 
amount of water if there is plenty 

ailable free from slime and dust 


troubles are less 
moist mash 
ater where 


fresh water 


surpri 


THE SECOND MONTH 


Beginning about the fourth week 
grain ration may be cheapened and simpli! 
by using ordinary cracked corn and wh« 
wheat in place of the former mixture. Th 
cost of the mash mixture may also be 
duced by carrying out the changes shown i 
the following formula. Other materials may 
be substituted for some of these if cheaper 


The method of feeding here described 
continued until the chicks are eight weck 
old. It will be noted that the oat meal 
omitted from the fourth week on. 


Grain Mixture 

10 pounds cracked corn. 
10 pounds wheat. 

Mash Mixture 
bran. 
corn meal. 
20 pounds middlings. 
10 pounds beef scraps. 
The month old chick is past the period oi 
troubles and is most likely 
to suffer from the presence of lice, laxity in 
food and from exposure during rain 
Ii the chicks have been properly ied 
first month they will be ready to 


20 pounds 


> 
20 pounds 
P * 


serious digestive 
mixing 


storms. 


during the 


Breeds and Varieties of Poultry 


Egg Types (Non Sitters) 





Breed Varieties _ 





Leghorn 


Weight 
“Cock Cockerel 


Characteristics 


Hen Pullet 





Single Comb Brown... 414 
Rose Comb Brown..... 

Single Comb White.... 
Rose Comb White.. 
Single Comb Buff... 
Single Comb Black.... 
Silver : 


Red 


$72 


muon 
ar) 


nnn 
w 


ies 


5 

uy rather small, moderate 
34% ly long back, nicely curved 
3% throughout. Tail: well spread 
Breast: rather prominent. Skin 
and shanks: yellow. 


Body: 





Minorca 
Single 
Ros« 
Single 
Rose 
Singk 


Comb Black 
Comb lac 
Comb White.. 
Comb White. 
Comb Buff 


with notice 


large, long 
f shoulders 


slope from 
prominent, well round 
white. Shank 
slate in dark va 
white in ligl 


Body: 
able 
Breast: 
ed. Skin: 
black or dark 
rieties; pinkish 
varieties. 





Spanish 


White Faced Black.... One poun 
I 


than 


1 less € 


blue or black. Sk 
Principal feature: lara 


Shanks: 


ach class. white. 


Minoreas. white face. 





Blue Andalusian 
Single Comb 


Skin 
blife. 


Leghorn. 
leaden 


Similar to 
white. Shanks: 





Ancona 
Single 
Rose 


Comb.. 
Comb... 


Similar to Leghorn. Skin: yel 
low. Shanks: yellow or yel 
low mottled with black. 





Campine 
Silver 
Gold 


Comb.... 
Comb 


Single 
Single 


Similar to Leghorn with slight 
ly long back. Skin: whit: 
Shanks: blue. 








Plymouth Rock 


arred.... 


Columbian 


rather long 

prominent 
compa 

Skin: yellow 


Body: Good sized 
ind deep. Breast: 
well rounded az 
Shanks: yellow. 





Wyandotte 
White 


Buff. 
Silver 
Golden. 
Partridge. 
Silver Per 
Columbian 
Black 


Body: Round, curved 

out, set rather low 

and skin: yellow In 
shanks black, shading 
low or willow. 





Java : 
Black Single 
Mottled Sing 


Body: long and broad in back 
Shanks: black approaching yel 
low. Skin: yellow. 





Dominique 
ose Comb... 


Barred 


Body: broad, full, compact 
Breast round. Back broad, ris 
ing to tail. Tail: rather lo 


Skin and shanks yeliow. 





Rhode Island Red 
Single Comb. 
Rose Comb 


> 


Rody: rather long and rectan 
gular; rather rangy. Legs 
skin yellow. 





Buckeye 
Pea Comb 
Mahogany 


Erect and broad hreasted. Legs 


and shanks: yellow. 





MEAT BREEDS 





Orpington 
Single Comb Buff 
Single Comb Black...- 
Single Comb White.... 
Single Comb Blue 


Large, long, deep, well round- 
ed, with broad full breast ant 
broad back Set rather low. 
Skin: white. Shanks: white, 
black or leaden blue according 
to variety. 





Sussex 


Speckled Single Comb. 
Red Single Comb 


deep. 


long and 
Legs 


breast. 


broad, 
prominent 
white. 


Body: 
Very 
ind skin: 





Brahma i 
Pea Comb Light 
Pea Comb Dark 


deep and long; 
Legs: yellow 
Skin: yellow. 


Body: large, 
heavy looking. 
and feathered. 

















erence ° ’ 


consume coarser materials, especially in the 
form of green stuff. 
THE THIRD MONTH ON TO LAYING 
HOUSE OR MARKET 


Feeds for Pullets 


At the beginning of the third month it is 
time to wean the youngsters and separate 
the sexes. The pullets and some cockerels 
will be put on free range and the remaining 
cockerels finished for broilers. Rations and 
methods of feeding range stock are as fol- 
lows: 

Grain Mixture 
10 pounds cracked corn. 
10 pounds wheat. 
5 pounds heavy oats. 
Mash Mixture 
20 pounds of bran. 
10 pounds corn meal. 
10 pounds middlings. 
10 pounds beef scrap. 


The grain is scattered over the range 
morning and evening and the mash feed is 
maintained in hoppers to which the birds 
have free access at all times. There should 
be in some easily accessible location hop- 
pers containing grit and crushed oyster 
shell. 

If there is not an abundance of free range 
which will keep the young birds busy hunt- 
ing for green food and insects it is well to 
teach them to scratch by feeding grain mix- 
ture in deep litter once a day. Exercise is 
just as important to growing pullets as it is 
to the laying hen. 

The birds can be introduced to hoppers of 
grit, oyster shells and charcoal such as are 
used in the laying house. The ration for a 
flock of ,pullets becomes very nearly the 
same as that for a flock of laying hens. 


Feeds for Cockerels 


The cockerels intended for broilers may be 
yarded and fed three times daily on the 
ration given below. This feed should be 
mixed with skimmilk, buttermilk or tepid 
water and given in open V-shaped troughs, 


Fattening Ration 
10 pounds bran. 
25 pounds corn meal. 
25 pounds middlings or low-grade flour. 
25 pounds ground oats. 
15 pounds beef scrap. 

Plenty of fresh water, green feed and grit 
should be supplied. 

Fattening broilers should have enough 
range to keep them healthy but not enough 
to allow them to check their fattening by 
excess of exercise. If a large number are 
kept in one flock it reduces the unnecessary 
exercise. For a week or so just before they 
are sold the rations may be changed to skim 
milk and corn-meal mashes fed with some 
meat. Also reduce the area over which they 
range during this period, keeping them in 
very close confinement. Some successful fat- 
teners prefer to place them in crates during 
the last week and feed them with as much 
corn mash as they will take. Six to ten 
birds to a crate is sufficient and only a small 
amount of green feed is added. Green feed is 
necessary in fattening cockerels for a slight 
change of ration to stimulate their appe- 
tites. 


* 
Incubator Suggestions 

Follow Instructions 
ae N run ning an incubator follow the di- 
ections of the manufacturer as closely 
as possib le. Don’t try.to run one incubator 
by the directions given with some other 
machine. All machines are not alike in prin- 
ciple, and they need entirely different treat- 
ment. If you will do as you are told, you 
will get better results than when you at- 
tempt to run the machine some other way. 


If The Lamp Goes Out 

If by some mischance, or accident, the lamp 
of your incubator should go out, and the 
eggs become quite cold to the touch, do not 
throw them away, especially if the trouble 
comes in the second half of the incubation 
period. ‘Start up the heat as soon as possi- 
ble, and keep the machine running for sev- 
eral days until you can tell by testing that 
no further development is taking place. It 
is very probable that life was not destroyed, 
although it may take an extra day or two to 
finish the hatch. 


Care of The Incubator 


With each new hatch put in a new wick. 
It will give a better, brighter light and you 
will be sure that there is no clogging of 
matter in the wick. Now and then the 
burner should be taken out and boiled. This 
will take off all accumulations of oil and 
dirt and make a new burner of it. 


How Much Seed to Buy 


Tite following amounts of seed will plant 

in each case a garden row 100 feet long. 
Measure your rows and buy accordingly. 
, String beans, % to 1 pint; Lima beans, 
72 pint to 1 pint, cabbage, % ounce; carrot, 
1 ounce; cauliflower, 1 packet; celery, % 
Ounce; all squash, % ounce; beets, Munces; 
Sweet corn, 4% pint; lettuce, 1% ounce; musk- 
melon, % ounce; cucumber, % ounce; egg- 
Plant, 1% ounce; kale, or Swiss chard, “4 
Ounce; parsley, 14 ounce; parsnip, % ounce; 
vegetable oyster (salsify), % ounce; onion 
Sets (bulbs), 1 quart; onion seed, 1 ounce; 
Peas, 1 to 2 pints; radish, 1 ounce; spinach, 
1 ounce; tomatoes, % ounce; turnip, % ounce, 
One or two pecks of early Irish potatoes and 
% to 1 bushel of late potatoes are enough to 
Plant to supply four persons. 
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Goodrich 155 


CLINCHER FABRIC TIRE 
The NEW 30x3% 


for $10.90 


HERE isa real tire of real qual- 
ity, at a price most remark. . 
ably low. It has everything that | 
you demand — construction, | 
appearance, long life, low price. 


It’s a GOODRICH — Great Value! 


Madewith all theskillof Goodrich, 
of high-grade quality throughout 
and perfected with its scientifi- 
cally constructed, anti-skid tread 
of thick, tough, specially-com- 
pounded rubber. 


Ask your dealer to show you this 
remarkable tire. Remember the 
name — Goodrich “55” — price 
$10.90. Also made in 30 x 3 size. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


MAKERS OF THE SILVERTOWN CORD 
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will stato “exact cost 
% delivered to your station. 
4 Write Dept. K. 200 today. 
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CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY waur twols 

















CENTS A ROD and 
upfor a 26 inch wrod 


Fence; ee 2 en 
mrany. Low prices  * 
to User Di: 
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ih i ‘ bi . 
y ot bo PRICES 'WAY DOWN 
b fia aT eo tue W e’ve knocked the bottom out 
La i.) 2 of high cost of fence building. 
s 8 We Pay the Freight and save 
“4 nn you money. Here's a man that 
pines Saved 38 per cent 
4 ae ~ Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla., 
a writes: “I found ail the Fence as 
or better than i eupgeted. saved 





good 
$28.65 on my $75.90 c-<o 





0 3 | 
Di) You will nover know how much you can savethru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TT? FARM 
PAL ’ iling plan until you got our free catalog. Write today 
3 ; KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 





RightnowI’m making another SLASH “@"* 


in my prices—a slash that will open your 
eyes. I’ve cut my usual low prices way 
down to enable my farmer friends every- 
ee to replace their fences, gates, and 
nt buildings that havelong been neglected 
scenes of war-time prices, Write today for 
96-page cut price catalog giving my low 


REIGHT PREPAID 
prices. Everything flecked way down 
Tt—™ . teel Posts, 
i Gates, Booting « and Paints at veal bar- 
BRO in prices. ‘Everything guaranteed. : 
rite for catalog today; Jim Brown 249, 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO, Year . Rochester, N.Y. 


Sirs: S hout ch 
A D Dept. A 873, Cleveland, Ohio Men—Boys 8 P sampic Raliwasy Mal Chock Beas. 
ar 
Dir 











patie questions; (2) schedule show- 
Over 17 S$ places next examination; (3) li 
Remember, you must mention The Pro- Send Coupon oS of, “aany government jobs now obtain- 





gressive Farmer when you write an adver- | | !mmediately + a 
tiser, or our ' guarantee does ROt Protect Vow. VM ss AMUEB Gs ib cdccc dole rnc es 



















Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


January 14, 1924 
Vol. 6@ No. 2 
Roger W. Riis, 
Harford Powel, jr., Editor meow ~ 
oren Palmer, Managing Editor 






























Excerpt from Editorial in 
Collier’s Weekly 
January 14, 1922 


Communities having that grade of electric light and 
power service which is possible only when the com- 
pany receives fair treatment and is “given a chance” 
will be found by comparison to be the leading com- 
munities in the country industrially, commercially 
and socially. 


Also it will be found that many of the 1,600,000. 
present owners of electric light and power company 
securities are citizens of these progressive com- 
munities. Not only have they invested their savings 
wisely and well, but they are helping their com- 
munity to grow, and its neighboring territory te 
develop. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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Full weighi— 


Galvanized— Roofing Products © 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 
dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. - 


APOL LO-KEYS1 ONE Copper Stee! Gal vanized Sheets are the most dur- ~ 
able, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufacture da. Actual weather ~ 

sts have prove ad the superiority of this material for Roofing, Tanks, rhe 
Gulverts, ete. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is also unexcelled for Roof- <p a! 
ing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone added below regular brands. “ 
Bold by leading dealers. Send for free *‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. 8 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.’ 











|'Helps for the 


Implements for the Home 


Us! tne Ollowing lists as a*s e card tor 
j } } 


your own home, and if you ave not the 
igS mentioned in them, onsia vhether 

or not you would find them we rking 
ward 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES 
Ten inexpensive: 
1—Dustless mop 
2 Long h andled lust 
brushes 
3—Wall brush 


pan 


4—-Wood boxes for each room where stove 
or fireplace is used 

S—Kettle for each bedroom stov« that 
hot water is always available 

6—Sewing screen 

7—Easily adjusted shade and Mt Ws 

8—Plenty of glass lamps and wal! brack- 


ets and reflectors. 
9—Hooks. and hangers for os 
ets, and plenty of them 


rods, 











10—White enameled slop buckets bed 

rooms 
Ten worth buying: 

1--Water, light, and power systen 

2—Vaer re 

3—Good matt ses, springs, blanket nd 
pillows 

4—Screens; window, door, porch, and fire- 
place 

5—Pipeless furnace or other ystem of 
heating 

6—Warm floors: good wood, well finished. 
Rugs chosen for comfort, ease of clean- 
mmr, ane service, 

7-Ruilt-in bookcases, china closets, and 
cupboard 

8—Wheel tray and gate-legged table for 
fireside mea 

9—Good, well aded reading lamps 

10—Plain, comfortable, serviceable furni- 
ture 


KITCHEN CONVENIENCES 















Ten inexpensive: 
Rall-hearine casters on a ood kitchen 
tohle Plenty of hemmed kitchen tow- 
el clot] ind round-cornered riders. 
Shakers for salt, pepper, sugar, and 
n r and cinnamon. 

+-Sharp kniv and plenty of them, scis 

4 ? h ed forks 

5 T.one-handled spoons. 

6—Wooden stirring paddles, spoons, and 
slit spoon. 

7—Brushes for dishwashing, sinks, vege- 

bles 0 nd finger Is; steel 
wool; sheloth. 

&— Metal re pail to sit on kitchen 
table to avoid bending the back, open- 
ing the door, and availability to the 

t i 

9—Tinple t for measuring, straining, 

nding, and weighing. 

1—N spoons, kettles, and handled 
pan 

Ten worth buying: 
Good range 

0. « ve, 

t-—PFireless cooker, steam pressure cooker. 

4- Good, smooth, warm floor, comfortable 
or t, a1 d easy to clean, 

$—Refrig ¢ 

6—Ri ¢ 

7—Gor sink oj ‘drain boards 

&—Plenty of shelf room, part of it en- 
l l curtains or doors. 

9--P ff vessels for cookin dish- 

nd other necessary kitchen 

10--G {i walls, washable light paint, plenty 
o and cross ventilation, cheeriul 
wuutlook from window, easy clhrair, ac- 
cessible shelf for cook books 7 files, 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
Ten in xpensive: 

1 rht wash tubs set on permanent 
bene Tubs with hole near bottom 
stopped hy faucet or cork to empty 
water pipe or trough, so as to 
avoid litting tubs. 

2—G ps and washing powders. 

3 d ironing board with good pad- 
ding and slip-over covers and seat, 
with hot brick or disk for an iron 
stand 

4—Clothes wringer. 

5—Clothes line of cotton, hemp or galvan- 
ized iron and good, smooth clothes 
pins 

6—Glass wash board with splash board 
and galvanized cones for the tub and 
the boiler. 

7—Smoothing irons of different’ weights. 


8—-Starching outfit: pail, tablespoon, tea- 
spoon, measuring cup, and strainer. 
9—Shelf for laundry supplies. 
10—Clothes basket lined with oilcloth or 
muslin for carrying wet clothes. 
Ten worth buying: 


1—Stationary wash tubs with hot and cold 


running water and drains. 


2—The best washing machine and wringer 
obtainable, with hot and cold water, 
and drainage connections. - 

3—Good, smooth, tight floor, sloping to- 

ard outlet for water. 

4—Electric iron. 

5—Electric mangle. 

6—Overhead clothes dryer for rainy days. 

7—Boiler and laundry stove. 

8—Pulley clothes line. 


9—Strong wheel wagon fer carrying 
clothes. 
Pulley clothes lifter. 


DAIRY IMPLEMENTS 


Ten inexpensive 
Butter b« io 
Barrel churn. 
Modern milk bucket. 
4 Plenty of milk pans. 


10 


and ladle. 





? 


Strainers 
6 Woode n paddles and cream skimmer. 
7—Jars. 


8—Butter print. . 
9—Paper to wrap butter in. 
10—Good, comfortable seat. 
Ten worth buying: 








1—Good cow. 


gue Pree 


Farm Woman 

















































Milk stool. 
Refrigerator 
4—Power churn 
5—Thermometer 
6--Butter worker. 
Seales 
. Clock 
Running water—hot and cold 
10 Vat or kettle for sterilizing milk ves- 
sels 
GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
Ten inexpensive: 
= Trowel 


2—Light rake 

3—Light ho 

4—Light potato digger. 
5—Scuffle hoe 

6—Digging fork 

7—Weeding fingers and weeding 
8—Child’s 10-cent rak and hoe 
9—Light wheelbarrow ith broad wheel 
10—Poles, sticks, wir ya twine. 


Ten worth buying: 


stool! 


1—Fence, horse-high, bull-strong g- 
tight, and chicken-proof 

2—Self-closing gate 

3}—Summer arbor with seats, tea_ table, 


and roses 

Wheel hoe. 

Tub spray pump 

-Hose, hose reel, and running water 

—Glass sash cold frames for the all-year- 
round garden. 

—Tool house with good door and lock 

—High rubbers, coat, and gloves for wet 
and cold weather. 

10—A man to do the heavy work. 


UDWe 


co 


Home Demonstration Agents 


A HOME demonstration agent may be 
almost as much to the farmer folk of 
county as a farm demonstration agent. Ev- 
ery county in the South should have both a 
home demonstration agent and a farm agent 


worth 


Following are the names of the home dem- 
onstration agents in Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina, the counties heing nam- 
ed in alphabetical order. Where no address 
is given here, thé home agent has her office 
at the county seat and mail addressed to 
her there will reach her. Unless otherwise 


specified each agent mentioned is to be ad 

dressed as “Miss.” 

NORTH CAROLINA HOME DEMONSTRA- 
AGENTS 


State and District Agents.—Mrs. Jane S 


McKimmon, state home demonstration yg ‘ 
Raleigh. Maude E. Wallace, assistant, Ra 
leieh. District Agents: Mamie Sue Jones 
Washington; Mrs. Estelle T. Smith, Golds 
boro; Mrs. Cornelia C. Morris, Henders 
Martha Creighton, Greensboro; Mrs. Mitt 
M. Henley, Sanford. 

County Agents.—Alamance, Edna Rei: 
hardt: Anson, Mrs. Rosalind Redfe: Rp! 
den, Dorothy Dean; Brunswick, Mrs. Jennie 
L. Baker Cavenaugh; Buneombe, Mrs. Ann 
L. Rankin Clement; Cabarrus, Cathleen W 





son: Catawba, Mrs. Annie Lea Harris; Cleve 
land, Mrs. Irma Ww allace; Columbus, Lott 
Kohler, Whiteville Cumberland, EF] ral 
Gainey: Davidson, hecaeande Alexander; D 
ham, Anna C. Row Forsyth, Al MM 
Oueen; Franklin, Pauline Smith; Gaston, “+ 
Pickens: Greene, Lillie May Aycock; G 
ford, Mrs. Ola S. Wells; Halifax, Ethel I 
erwood, Roanoke Rapids: Harnett, Flizat 
Br id ge ; Hertford, Myrtie Swindell; Iredell, H 
Cc ste Henkel; Johnston, Minnie IL. Ga 
son: Lee, Gertrude V. Little; Moore, Bert 
Proffitt; Nz ash, Marian Swain; New Han: 
Florence Je ffress; Northampton, Na y \ 
I rep Pasquotank, Marcie P. Alb 
Pender, Elizabeth Lemly; Perquim . 
Gaither: Richmond, Mrs. John Sandy Cov 
ton; Robeson, F lax Andrews; Rockingha 
Mrs. Ethel Wells Moore; Rowan, M. Ad 
Edwards; Rutherford, Eva Logan; § 

Mrs. W. B. Lamb, Garland; Stanly, My. 
Keller; Transylv ania, Lucile Clark; Vat 
Mrs. J. . Plummer, Middleburg; W: 
Marian Plunkett; Washington, Margar 
Martin; Wayne, Elizabeth Bogle. 


SOUTH CAROLINA HOME DEMONSTRA- 
TION AGENTS 


State and District Agents.—Christine 


South, state home demonstration agent; M 
Dora D. Walker, food preservation and pro 
duction; Elizabeth Forney, dairying; Lar 
Warden Bailey, girls’ club work and ck 
ing; Lola M. Snider, food and nutrition; Mrs 
Aah oa Y. Kline, marketing; Mrs. Anne 

Campbell, food conservation and household 
management; Eula D. Atkinson, poultry ! 
the foregoing at Winthrop College, Ro 
Hill. 

District Agents.—Bessie Harper, Mrs. | 
V. Watkins, Mrs. S. O. Plowden. 

County Agents.—Abbeville, Mrs. 


T 
rhy L. Ty 




















Crowther Bell; Allendale, K 3 ’ 
Anderson, Bertha T. Herman; Bamberg, | 
ma Jane arn, Ehrhardt; Barnwell, FE! 
Cave: Be: aufort, Sallye W. Hamilton 

ley, Maud C. Russell, Russellvil! 

Katherine Farrar; Charleston, Cari 

ston: Cherokee, Mrs. 7. e Sribl: 
Chesterfield, Mary Hz F dopa © emery m, Juia 
Stebbins; Dillon, Etta Sue 1 Fa‘t 
Johnie Ruth © Turner; Flor t a 
Moore; Georgetown, Mrs. Minnie Do 
Greenwood, Janie Roberts; Hampto Tz 
Miley; Horry, Helen Thomas, Loris; K 
shaw, Blanche Tarrant; me Nas r, Ethel 
Grice; Lee, Janie Ketchin; Lexin Ann 
Cc aughm: an; McCormick, Flor ide Me Celv: 
Marion, Edna McPherson; Marlboro, Edna 
Ear! ewberry, Dairy Berrie; Oconee, 
Ethel. Counts; Orange burg, Cora Lee Cole- 
man; Richland, Katherine Chappell; Sparta 
bur Kate pers Sumter, Caro A. ruluck 
Union, Mahala Smith; Wi x ‘ 
MeMurray; York, Soniahes 











Necro Ag-nts.—Allenda 
son: Barnwell, Ti 
ton, M ( r 
Bost ra vn, a 1 
ton, Mrs. Erbanna English Gifford; Horry 
Mrs Bessie K Moore; M: irion, Gertrude 
Johnson; Orangeburg, Fannie Archey; Rich- 
land, Frances P. Thomas; Spartanburg, Sicily 
Hamilton; York, Mrs. Anni Taylor, Rock 





Hill 


























Saturday, March 11, 1922 


VIRGINIA STATE HOME ial 
TION AGENT 


State Agents—Mrs. M. “4 Davis, state 
agent; Hallie Hughes, state girls’ club agent; 
Lula V. Walke r, specialist in foods; Eldona 
Oliver, specialist in clothing—all the forego- 


ing at Blacksburg, Va. 

District Agents.—Belle Burks, Box 36, 
University; Sylvia Slocum, 3213 2nd. Ave., 
Richmond; Bessie Hodsden, assistant poultry 
specialist, Blacksburg. 


County Agents.—Albemarle, 
Ruth Burruss, assistant; and 
lin, assistant; all at Free Union. Ambherst, 
Jennie F, Wallace; Augusta, Helen Teass, as- 
sistant; Bedford, Eleanor Hubbard; Bruns- 
wick, Harriet Cocke; Campbell. Mrs. €. &. 
Ferguson; Chest erfield, Anna Walker, 513 W. 
13th St.. So. Richmond; Dinwiddie, Lucie 
Cleaton; Fauquier, Mary Ambler; Gooch- 
land, Sally Guy Duavis; Grayson, Blanche 
Lindamond; Halifax, Martha Cook, South 
Boston; Henrico, Belle Ferguson, Rt. 5, Rich- 
mond; Henry, Mrs. May E. gg ~ te James 
City, Mrs. Charlotte R. Jacobs, Toano; New 
Kent, Edith Minor, Boulevard; Mecklenburg, 
Helen Ricks, Union Level; Norfolk, Ethelyn 
Birmingham, 100 Chesapeake Ave., S. Nor- 
folk; Nottoway, Roberta Moncure, Black- 
stone; Princess Anne, Emma de Corse, 
Occana; Prince Edward, Claudia Hagy, 
Hampden Sidney; Prince William, Lillian 
Gilbert, Manassas; Roanoke, Vashti Cave; 
Bane Hayter, assistant; Sussex, Mrs. W. W. 
Edwards, Yale; Tazewell, Hessie Byer; 
Wythe, Jessie Logan. 


Farmers’ Bulletins 
published by the 
Agriculture 


Bessie Dunn; 
Eleanor Mar- 


bulletins are 
States Department of 
distribution. Make application to 
your United States Senator or Member of 
Congress, or direct to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
FOOD 


HESE 
United 


for free 


No. 

142—Nutrition and Nutritive Value of Food. 
256—Preparation of Vegetables for the Table. 
375—Care of Food in the Home. 
391—Economical Use of Meat in the 
535—Sugar and Its Value as Food. 
-Corn Meal as a Food. Ways of Using It. 


Home. 


565 
602—Production of Clean Milk. 
653—Honey and Its Use in the Home 
685—The Native Persimmon. 


712—School Lunches. 
717—Food for Young Children. 
751—Peanui Oil. 
758—Muscadine Grape Syrup. 


771—Homemade Fireless Cookers and Their 
Use. 

796—Common: Edible and Poisonous Mush- 
rooms. 

817—How to Select Foods: II. Cereal Foods 

850—How to Make Cottage Cheese on the 
Farm. 

859—Home Preservation of Muscadine Grapes. 

871—Fresh Fruits and Vegetables as Con- 
servers of Other Staple Foods. 

876—Making Butter on the Farm. 


}-Homemade Fruit Butters. 
903—Evaporation and Drying of Fruits 
16—A Successful Community Drying 
60—Neufchatel and Cream Cheese 
76—Cooling Milk and Cream on the 
984—Farm and Home Drying of Fruits 

Vegetables. 
1019—Straining Milk. 


Plant. 


Farm. 
and 


1075—Unfermented ‘Grape Juice—How to 
Make It 

1172—Slaughtering and Usé of Lamb and 
Mutton. 

1186—Pork on the Farm: Killing, Curing, 


and Canning. 


1191—Cheesemaking on the Farm 
1195—Rice as Food. 
1207—Milk and Its Uses in the Home. 


1211—Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables. 
GARDEN 

218—School Garden. 

Cucumbers. 

89—Beans, 

Onion Culture. 

Testing Farm Seeds in the Home and in 

the Rural School. 


428 


434—Home Production of Onion Seeds and 
Sets. 

642—Tomato Growing in the South, 

668—Squash Vine Borer. 

7 Roses for the Home. 

329—Asparagu 

854—Strawberry Culture in Tenn., Ky., and 


W. Va. 

Home Storage of Vegetables. 

Saving Seed for Home and Market Gar- 
den. 

887—Raspberry Culture. 

HOUSE 
444—Mosquitoes—Remedies and Preventives. 
607—Farm Kitchen as a Workshop. 
627—House Centipede. 
658—Cockroaches. 


879- 
884 


699—Hydrocyanic-acid Gas Against House- 
hold Insects. 
740—House Ants: Kinds and Methods of Con- 
trol. 
4+—The Bedbug. 


Insecticide. 
and Their Con- 


9—Carbon Disulphid as an 
837—The Asparagus Bectles 


trol. 

842—Methods of Protection Against Light- 
ning. 

861—Removal of Stains from Clothing and 


Textiles. 
896—Rats and Mice. 


897—Fleas and Their Control. 

#2—The Silverfish or Slicker. % 

904—Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting on 
Farm, 

922—Parcel Post Business Methods. 


932—Rodent Pests on the Farm. 

%41—Water Systems for Farm Homes. 

964—Farm Household Accounts. 

1037—White Ants as Pests in 
States. 

1087—Beautifying the Farmstead. 


United 


the 


1 
2 


.. 
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Willard Standards of Service 


Are Your Protection 


Every Willard Battery Station is con- 
ducted according to definite Standards of 
Service. These are as follows: 


To render our very best service with equal interest 
and skill to all motorists and on all makes of bat- 
teries without reservation or distinction. 


To maintain such location, equipment, and personnel 
facilities as will permit each station to offer a com- 
plete inspection and advisory, filling, repair, rental and 
replacement service, in keeping with the needs of the 
locality in which it is established. 


maintain repairmen of broad experience, judg- 
ent, and mechanical and electrical ability; upon 


whom owners of all makes of batteries can depend for ac- 


curate reports and sound advice asto the condition of their 
batteries, as well as expert repair service when needed. 


To remember that good-will is the most precious of 
commercial assets to each one of us; and that the 
battery owner who comes in for testing and water is as 
welcome and as fully entitled to prompt, cheerful, ex- 
pert service as the owner who is in need of work that 
creates revenue. 


To manifest at all times, and to all visitors and cus- 
tomers, the same courtesy, interest, helpfulness, and 
good-will that we would like to receive if the position 
were reversed. 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 


Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


THREADED 


RUB 


BER 


BATTERY 











2 YEAR GUARANTEED 
BATTERIES, SAVE 50% 








ar gueran 
‘ongest on ‘any "battery. Big re- 
sponsible Ng ney backs 
guarantee erles for any 


Sar, tractor or use encing, 


SendKoMoney%*\2,97%; 
this ad. Battery, fully charged, 
shipped 1 Ammodia iately —by @: 
ou run oa 
ir sr iossaion samo for 
eferences: Nat'l Bank Br the the 
Rep ublic, Dun or Bradstreet. 
FREE BOOKLET 11 yee want 
descriptive matter Ide. 
for free booklet. Gives ‘al de- 
tails of ee superior 










SPECIMEN PRICES 











Ford, Dort, Chev, $18.80 git this ook let befere 
Overiand, Bulek 21.65 | any ao Write 
Maxwell, Dodge 28.60 }| year and model of your car. 






Same 50° saving on all cars ig gg ak BATTERY gy Dept. 92 


Largest Esdesive Mail Order Battery. House in J “America 




















Chicago Association of Commer: 





Clean your horses easier 
and in less than half the 
\ time. Clip their rough, 
shaggy coats the first warm 
spring days. Takes only a 
few minutes. 

Clipped horses carry 
health insurance. Feel pet- 
ter—rest better—always 
fresh and ready. Clipping cows 
helps clean milk production; 
8 coe ottoolas is good for 

em 


wins t 
> Clip with a Stewart No. 1, ball 
bearing. Does a thorough job. Strongly 
built. Razor steel plates, with keenest 
cutting edges. Price reduced to $12. 
Your dealer has it, or send us $2, pay rest on arrival. 
Electric Clipping Machines, $80 and $35 












Make Clipping and Shearing the Easiest Work on Your Farm 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., Dept. AB 100 
32 years making quality products 


This Stewart 
No. 
Machine takes o 
the wool quickly 
and easily—makes 
shearing @ snap. 
Shears smooth 
and even allover 
—leaves noridges. 

Handles the 
sheep about as 
fast as they are 
brought up—a boy 
can turn it all day 
and enjoy it. 

Price reduced & 
to $16.50. At 
your dealer’s or 
send $2 to us, pay balance on arrival. 

For power operated machines write for Catalog No. 69 


5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


9 Shearin 

















rPTHE NEW WAY 


» Will Shell 20 Quarts K 4 Green Shelled 
Peas Per Hour. 
Guaranteed 3 years—Will last a lifetime. 
Needed in every home. 
A money wanes De the Tyee and canner. 





Literature on request. 
BULLARD MACHINE WORKS 
Roseboro, North Carolina. 


If you are thinking about doing some advertising, 
write for our rates. 














Improve your 

soil and make 

e ve eans fone, a ee 

le 

Double Plain View plants both om os oo 

or any fwo inds of seed at one trip. Worth 

its price for one season. Free catalogue and 
special offer on request. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO,, 
Box 300, Charlette, N. €. 











and. ealvanized iron, 
ls, nw '. 


260 EGG IRCUBATOR At AND BROC 


Ironclad Incubator Co. Box67, Racine, Wis. 
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A Farm and 
Norms Carona. Sou Canna t Viunes 
. [— Founded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in Winston, 

and of published there. Established in Raleigh 1888. 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company, 


(incorporated in Raleigh, 1903, under the laws of North Carolina.) 











CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER Vice- Presiient and Editor 

. C. LASSETTER, Managing Editor 
G. H, ALFORD, . Associate Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, Contributing Editor 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, 
JOHN . —” 


(South'n Pies, N. és, Editor Woman's Department 
Secretary -Treasurer 
Advertising Manager 
Subscription Manager 

* Assistant Advertising Manager 














YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


HE date to which your subscription is paid is given 
on the little yellow slip on page 1 opposite your 
name, “John ¢, 31 Dec. 22,” means that Mr. Doe 

is paid up to December 31, 1922, etc. After you send in 
your renewal, it requires about two weeks to have this 
date changed and properly corrected on your label. 
Please advise us promptly if the label date does not 
properly show when your subscription expires. 











HE first of each month is a good time to pick 

up our Reference Special and see what should be 
planted that month—farm crops, vegetables, fruit 
trees, flowers. Better get the habit now! 


HE North Carolina cooperative marketing nag 
ciation expects to begin receiving cotton July 
from members who have any on hand for sale at th: : 
time. The.codperative tobacco marketing associa- 
tion expects to be ready to do business about the 

same date. 


E PRINTED a letter irom an Alabama farmer 

last week discussing the advantages of lespe- 
deza hay. In the Lower and Central South, lespedeza 
is fast becoming popular for hay purposes, but in 
the Upper South it will usually not make enough 
growth for profitable cutting and is useful primarily 
as a pasture crop. 


T DOESN’T cost much to operate a lighting and 

water system. One of our subscribers who was 
in to see us a few days ago said: “For just four gal- 
lons of kerosene a week. I provide 18 lights for our 
eight-room house, water both hot and cold, and 
power for operating washing machine, sewing ma- 
chine, and churn, besides the automatic pump.” Is 
it not worth while for every ambitious farmer and 
farm woman to save some money so as to provide 
these conveniences for their home? 


OU know some nurseryman on whom you can 

rely. If you do not, you can find the names of 
some in your farm paper. Wouldn't it be a good 
idea to sit down tonight and write five or six lines 
as follows: 

“Please send me apple 
peach trees; grapevines. 2 
It will take mighty little time to do this, and mighty 
little money. The season for planting fruit trees is 
fast passing and you will regret it if you let this 
spring go by without putting in an order of this 
kind. And if you will order some figs, pears, and 
flowering shrubs at the same time, you are not like- 

ly to regret it. 


trees; 


EARLY every farmer has in his woodlands some 

beautiful small trees or shrubs that he would 
like to transplant to his yard. With careful atten- 
tion such trees may often be transplanted without 
previous preparation. An authority on.this subject, 
however, suggests that the following program, if 
adopted now, will make transplanting almost a hun- 
dred per cent success next iall and winter: 


“Cut back the tops and side limbs, leaving 
nothing but a straight pole eight to ten feet 
high. Then cut all the main roots a foot or more 
from the tree. This will cause a new fibrous root 
system to develop, so that next fall or winter 
the tree can be moved with little danger of its 
dying.” 


ANY farmers have probably 

much decline there has been in prices of grass 
seeds and seeds of other forage crops. As Prof. 
Duggar says, the lower -prices ought to mean a 
materially increased acrea ge. He especially urges 
more attention to rape, saying: 


not noticed how 


“Everywhere there is need for the sowing of 
at least a small patch of Dwarf Essex rape. 
Plant only so much as can be well coated with 
stable manure or otherwise highly fertilized. 
Drilling and cultivation are preferred to broad- 
cast sowing, but either will do. For drilling, just 
as one would sow tufnips, use about five pounds 
of seed per acre, and for broadcast sowing, fully 
twice as much.” ~ 
HE agricultural situation has undoubtedly im- 
proved materially since the new year came in. 





A compatens New England authority sums up the 


situation as follows: 
City, wheat was 
Now the lower 


days ago, in Kansas 
for 95 cents a bushel. 
grades bring $1.25, the “higher $1.35 and $1.45. 
Corn was 20, now 55 cents. Hogs were 7, now 
10 cents a pound. Sheep selling then for 6 cents, 
now bring 14 cents. Oats have gone up to 37 
cents, barley to 55, and rye to 93 cents. 


‘ Sixty 
selling 


Taking February 10 prices this year and comparing 
them with the lowest prices reached on each product 


last year, the Prairie Farmer finds that sheep on 
February 10 had advanced 96 per cent over last 
year’s lowest point; eggs, 76 per cent; apples, 73; 
cotton, 72; lambs, 69; beans, 61; wool, 56; hogs, 
47; Kafir, 46; cheese, 46; butter, 40; flax, 
39; poultry, 33; rye 27; barley, 25; wheat, 
23; corn, 20; oats, 16; steers, 11; hay, 7. 


Let’s Have More Telephones, Lighting 
and Water Systems 


AKE a look at a map of the United States. The 
most important farming states are the South- 
ern states and the states north of them. We 
leave off the England states and the 
eleven Pacific Coast and Rocky states. 
- ° f . 

None of these states except California has a large 
farming and California is concerned 
chiefly with fruit and truck. 

Let us say then that the chief states devoted to 
general farming are our own Southern states and 
the states just north of us, and then let us get direct- 
ly to the object of this editorial. That object is to 
ompare the percentage of farm homes in the South 
having telephones and lighting and water systems 
and the percentage of Northern and Western farm 
homes having such conveniences. 

I.—Rural Telephones North and South 
ET us take first the figures on telephones. Here 
they are, as shown by the census of 1920, with 
the states arranged in order of percentages, the best 
first and so on. down the list to where our own 
Southern states “bring up the rear” 


can six New 


Mountain 


population, 
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| 86.1 , eee 140,234] 32.2 
3} 77.9 Kentucky ...... 73,145} 27.0 
76.4 Maryland ....... | 11,755] 24.5 
7| 73.2 Arkansas ...... | 52,869] 22.7 
66.4 - Tennessee ..... 56,880} 22.5 
3} 62.2 Virginia ........ 33,482) 18.0 
CIEE: sveencescoss 159,478} 62.1 Alabama ....... 44,619! 17.4 
Minnesota ...... 110,568} 62.0 North Carolina.} 33,218] 12.3 
South Dakota...| 44,327) 59.4 Mississippi ..... 260} 10.4 
Wisconsin ..... 111,798} 59.1 DER ecccuess 31,231) 10.1 
Michigan ...... 97,874) 49.8 WEEE seccceces 4,524| 8.4 
New York....... 91,973) 47.6 Louisiana ...... 8,599} 6.4 
North Dakota...| 36,349) 46.8 South Carolina..| 10,943) 5.7 
Pennsylvania ...} 87,887) 43.5 |—_| — 
Oklahoma ...... 71,613) 37.3 United States. |2,508,002| 38.9 














Il.—Lighting Systems for Farm Homes 


N THE case of lighting systems, practically the 
same general conditions exist. Here are the offi- 
cial census figures: 
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TOWER 2 osseccveees 32,552] 15.3 ViGRIIA 06 certs 7,874, 4.2 
Pennsylvania ..| 30,669) 15.2 Oklahoma ......] 7,010] 3.7 
REO ncccccccses 37,745| 14.7 PENNE Seccesaee 2,042} 3.8 
New York.. 12.9 Alabama ........ 8,345) 3.3 
Indiana ..cccsece 10.0 North Carolina..| 8.005} 3.0 
Illinois ...... 3} 9.8 South Carolina. 5,170] 2.7 
Nebraska ....s.-| 12,062) 9.7 Kentucky ...... 5,925] 2.2 
Wisconsin ......| 16,574) 8.8 Texas ...-.0.+ 8,228) 1.9 
ee eee 14,3 8.7 Georgia ......... 5,826] 1.9 
South Dakota.. 6,445] 8.6 Tennessee ...... 4,554) 1.8 
Michigan ....... 5} 8.0 Louisiana ...... 1,471] 1.1 
Minnesota ...... 39} 7.6 Mississippi ..... 2,896] 1.1 
Maryland ...... 7.0 Arkansas ....... 2,643} 1.1 
North Dakota.. 5.8 . a 
Missouri ....... “| 14,341] 5.5 United States. 452,809] 7.0 
I11.—One Farm in Six Outside South Has Water- 
works 
OW let us take waterworks. The United States 


Census of 1920 also reported the number of 
farmers having water piped into their homes, and it 
developed that outside the Southern states about 
16 per cent of all the farm homes had waterworks. 
In the South, on the contrary, the percentage of 
farm homes having water piped into them ranged 
as follows :— 

Less than 1 per cent—Arkansas. 

Less than 2 per cent ikorth Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana. 

Three per cent—Oklahoma. 

Five per cent—Virginia. 

Six per cent—Florida. 

Eight per cent—Texas. 

Of course. this general failure to provide tele- 
phones, waterworks and lighting systems in South- 
ern farm homes is due to several causes. We havea 
large Negro population, but we may omit all Ne- 
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groes from the figures and. we still do not make half 
as good a showing as the states north of us. 
IV.—A Good Resolution for Mr. and Mrs. Farmer 

HERE are two real explanations for the situati 

we have given. One is lack of farm income. 
Southern farmer needs to make more money—ai 
to save more of what he makes through a ju 
marketing and credit system. The other trouble i 
that even when we have had enough money to pro- 
vide telephones, lighting and water systems (and 
most of us did have some surplus money during the 
World War or just after) we were not sufficiently 
educated to the importance of these things to go 
after them. We spent our money for less useful 
objects—giving away millions to fraudulent stock- 
swindlers, for example, that should have been used 
to provide these modern conveniences for the hard- 
working farmer’s wife. 

“John, 1 am going to try to help you farm in the right 
way, sell in the right way, save in the right way—and 
then as soon as we accumulate enough money, I want 
a telephone, waterworks, modern lights, and a painted 
house.” Let every farm woman in the South make that 
sort of proposition to her husband now, and let them 
set out to make and save this year as never before. 
Such an ambition, such an incentive, and such a 
comradeship in quest of a worthy hope, constitute 
one of the finest things we can have to sweeten and 
ennoble life. In short, both the winning of these 
conveniences for more Southern farm homes and 
the mere effort to win them will give us all in- 
creased pleasure and happiness. 

Let’s not be content till “paint, lights, and water- 
works” and a rural telephone are recognized as the 
birthright of every Southern farm family. 


Farm Women and Insanity: An Ancient 
Slander Exploded 


NCE again the old, old falsehood has started its 
QC) rouse: that a greater proportion of country 

than of city women become insane. The gov- 
ernor of one of our Southern states made this as- 
sertion not long ago. The president of the Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs publicly made 
this same statement. And a few weeks ago we 
heard a speaker before a group of country women 
make the same charge. 


Nobody is more interested than The Progressive 
Farmer in seeing more conveniences provided for 
our country women. The farm woman does have 
to work too hard. She does need to get away from 
home oftener. Nevertheless, there is absolutely 
nothing in the charge that the alleged “monotony” 
and “isolation” of farm life results in a larger pro- 
portion of insanity among the country women than 
among the town women. On the contrary, a iar 
larger proportion of town women than country 
women go insane. 

Fortunately the highest statistical authority in 
this country has spoken on this matter and spoken 
with no uncertain voice. The United States Census 
Bureau two or three years ago issued a volume on 
“Insane and Feeble Minded, 1910,” and its unques- 
tioned statistics show that instead of the country 
furnishing a greater proportion of women inmates 
of asylums, the town actually furnishes over twice 
as many as the country in proportion to population. 


In 1910 there were admitted to asylums for the in- 
sane in the United States 16,380 town women or 77.5 
out of each 100,000 population, while all the country 
districts of America furnished only 8,769 cases or 
37.3 0ut of each 100,000 population. The same propor- 
tion between town and country—two to one in favor 
of the country—was also found in the case of men. 
The number of male cases of insanity reported from 
urban communities in 1910 was 20,274 or 94.3 cases 
per 100,000 population, while from the country came 
only 11.673 or 45.2 cases per 100,000 population. The 
following table shows the figures for the country at 
large and for each important geographical division: 


CASES PER 100,000 POPULATION OF CLASS INDICATED 


Males Females 

Urban Rural Urban Rural 

TIGIGOR DROtOGs o.0csecccsessens 94.3 45.2 77.5 37.3 
New Enz'‘and States...... 111.1 92.7 101.8 91.1 
Middle intic States..... 90.5 49.9 82.3 40.8 
fast 2c Central States. 96.1 56.9 72.7 49.6 
North — tral States....... 83.1 55.0 66.1 43.6 
South Atlantic States...... 110.4 35.2 82.4 315 
East South Central States. 82.8 35.2 52.5 31.0 
West South Central States. 56.9 28.1 55.1 23.1 
DEOMEEE «caesar sescvnneesses 124.2 44.0 67.3 16.9 
NEE at oscweneksaxaeesussses 95.2 53.4 62.8 32.4 


If the governor mentioned in the outset of this 
article had examined this volume, he would have 
found the United States Census reporting for his 
own state nearly three times the insanity among the 
urban as among the rural population. We think it 
may be interesting to give the specific figures for 
each Southern state as follows: 


CASES OF INSANITY PER 100,000 POPULATION 


Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Virginia. .625.00% 88.6 49.5 Alabama.......... 61.3 : 
North Carolina... 59.7 20.6 Mississippi....... 40.5 26 
South Carolina. .}16.1 27.0 Arkansas......... 138 16.5 
Georgia .........: 76.3 33.8 Louisiana......... 528 0 
PROFIGA .ccvosess 48.4 21.0 Oklahoma......... 52.8 40 3 
Tennessee........ 61.2 H.0 BNE alld dGo<kecce 67.2 27.8 


We certainly need to sweeten and brighten coun- 
try life—and can do so. Nevertheless even as it is, 
farm life results in far fewer cases of mental arent: 
down than are occasioned by the nerve-strain an 
dissipation of present-dav city life. 
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Selecting the Best-paying Varieties 


How Individual Farmers and Communities Have Made ‘‘More Money From 
Farming’’ by Planting High-yielding Varieties of Crops 


to increase crop yields or to make 

more money per acre is by the 
selection of the right variety for the 
particular soil, climatic and market 
conditions with which one must con- 
tend. It is a very economical way to 
grow more profitable crops because it 
merely means the expenditure of a 
small amount of time in observation 
and study and the application of com- 
mon sense. Of our most important 
crops there are a large number of 
well-established varieties, but there 
are only a few of them that are 
adapted to any given set of conditions. 
The variations in soil and climate af- 
fect the quality and yield of the crop, 
and the variety that is best adapted to 
these conditions, and, in the case of a 
cash crop, to market conditions, is the 
most profitable one. 


QO: E of-the most economical ways 


Before going into the matter of se- 
selecting the variety perhaps it will not 
be out of place to cite a few instances 
in which farmers and communities of 
farmers have made more money by 
selecting better yielding varieties of 
some of our important crops. 


Community Tests 


N 1918 the farmers of San Patricio, 
Texas, decided to try out a few va- 
rieties of cotton which were recom- 
*mended by the Texas Extension Di- 
vision as being above the ordinary run 
of varieties in both yield and staple. 
Tests were made in which the ordinary 
cotton and the improved cotton were 
planted side by side. The results were 
so much in favor of the improved cot- 
ton, thateabout 50 per cent of the farm- 
ers planted one of these improyed va- 
rieties the following year. This brought 
such excellent results that in 1920 at 
least 85 per cent of the cotton grown 
in the county was of one of these im- 
proved varieties. This section has es- 
tablished a reputation for the quality 
of its cotton and when a buyer wishes 
an even running lot of cotton of good 
staple, he can find it in San Patricio 
County, in which a large number oi 
growers have restricted their planting 
to Bennett cotton. 


We also have in mind the experience 
of a small group of farmers in the 
vicinity of Tarboro, N. C., who, in 1919, 
were organized into a seed breeder’s 
association by their county agent, for 
the purpose of improving the quality 
and yield of the cotton grown in the 
county. Tests of standard varieties 
were conducted by each member of 
the association. Such varieties as 
Cleveland Big Boll, Mexican Big Boll, 
and Edgecombe-Cook led the unim- 
proved varieties by 119 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre, and as a result these 
superior varieties have been planted to 
the exclusion of the less profitable 
ones. 


Yields From Improved Corn and 
Cotton Seed 
URING the recent period of good- 
priced cotton, Mr. R. V. Eakin of 
Pender County, N. Cy, grew 2,410 
pounds of seed cotton from improved 
seed and 1,947 pounds from local seed. 
The product of one acre sold for $414.09, 
and from the other for $298.07, an in- 
creased return of $116.02 per acre from 
well-bred seed of a superior variety. 
Acre values given here are based on 
the market price of cotton at the time 
these records were made. 


In 1908 Mr. Gates Thomas of San 
Marcos, Texas, sclected three strains of 
white corn and two each of yellow and 
strawberry. The best yields obtained 
were from a strain of Chisholm ob- 
tained from Sherman, Texas. and a 
strain of strawberry. The farm crop 
was planted to Chisholm and _ the 
yields were so satisfactory that this 
variety was used to the exclusion of 
others. Mr. Thomas then set out to 
make his strain of Chisholm still bet- 
ter and he was so successful in this at- 
tempt that from 1912 to 1919 there 
was never a seed corn season that he 
did not return from $300 to $2,400 in 
orders that he could not fill. 

The above cited examples are merely 
for the purpose of showing that it is 


worth while to give this matter of bet- 
ter yielding varieties considerable at- 
tention. Assuming that the farmer 
recognizes this fact, how should be go 
about deciding on the variety best 
suited to his conditions. We do not 
have the space in this article to name 
the best varieties of each of our im- 
portant crops for the various sections 
of the different states. We have given 
this information a number of times in 
past issues of The Progressive Farmer, 
and much of it may be found in our 
“Reference Special” issued February 
18. However, the experiment stations, 
by means of variety tests conducted at 
branch experiment stations located in 
the different sections of each state, and 
tests made on individual farms under 
the direction of extension workers, 
have been able to get a fair idea of the 
varieties that are best suited to the 
various sections of the state. Through 
the county agent or the extension di- 
vision of the agricultural college one 
may learn the names of three or four 
varieties that are best suited to the 
particular section of his state. Select 
one of these varieties for use in plant- 
ing your main crop and then with help 
of your county agent, test out all of 
the recommended varieties, as there is 
a possibility that although you have 
a superior variety, you may not have 
the most profitable one. After once 
making a decision as to the best va- 
riety plant only that variety. 


In testing out varieties of cotton, 
money value per acre should be the de- 
ciding factor. For instance if you have 
a soil which produces a good yield and 
a market which pays a premium on 
cotton of good staple, it is quite possi- 
ble that heavier yielding short staple 
variety will not always be profitable as 
the long staple variety which yields 
somewhat less. On the other hand 
when the cotton buyer pays the same 
price for short cotton as he does for 
cotton of good staple, the cotton which 
yields the heaviest should be planted. 
In such cases the remedy is codpera- 
tive marketing. 


Early Cotton Not Always Best 
paoN the standpoint of heavy pro- 

duction under weevil conditions, an 
early cotton is necessary but some 
forms of earliness have less relation 
than others to the problem of securing 
acrop. Varieties that open their bolls 
first are not necessarily most produc- 
tive under weevil conditions. The thing 
of importance is the length of time be- 
tween flowering and the setting oi the 
boll. 

It is during this period in the growth 
of the plant that it is subject to the 
ravages of the weevil, and it naturally 
follows that the variety which flowers 
fairly early, provided the early flow- 
ering is not an indication of lack of 
vigor, and then quickly sets its bolls, 
stands a good chance to make cotton 
in spite of the weevil. Fortunately the 
extra early small-boll varieties with a 
relatively inferior quality have no ad- 
vantage over the big-boll type with its 
better quality. When weevil damage 
first became severe in Texas, the mis- 
take was made of turning to the extra 
early, small-boll cottons of the South- 
east. Experience proved that these 
varieties had no advantage over the 
big-boll varieties even under weevil 
conditions, 

Coéperation Beneficial Here 

HILE it is possible greatly to in- 

crease yields and profits on indi- 
vidual farms through the use of better 
varieties of cotton, the greatest benefit 
is obtained when a community decides 
upon a well-adapted variety and pro- 
duces it to the exclusion of ail others. 
When the individual sets out to grow a 
better variety, it is almost always nec- 
essary to purchase new seed every few 
years owing to gin mixing. The gin- 
ning of a large number of varieties at 
the one gin makes it a difficult matter 
to prevent the mixing of several! varie- 
ties. Under such conditions seed of a 
superior variety within a few years he- 
comes so badly mixed, that it is advis- 
able to purchase seed from some con- 
cern that is equipped to grow and har- 


vest seed in such a way as to maintain 
their purity. When a community grows 
one variety of cotton, it is much easier 
to maintain a supply of superior seed. 
There is no gin mixing, and any degen- 
eration that takes place is due to the 
multiplication of undesirable plants, a 
few of which will be found here and 
there in cotton fields planted to the 
very best of varieties. 


Will the Cotton Buyer Come? 


OT only is there much to be gained 

in keeping a good supply of seed, 
but under such conditions cotton of 
good quality may be marketed much 
more advantageously. A cotton. buyer 
would probably refuse to make a trip 
to a community for the purpose of 
buying a hundred bales of mixed 
cotton, but if he knew that the 
farmers of the community had codp- 
erated in the planting of one variety, 
he could reasonably expect to find a 
considerable number of bales of cotton 
of the same grade and staple which he 
could use to advantage. If each com- 
munity would decide on a well-adapted 
variety of merit the problem of mar- 
keting would be greatly simplified. 
Under present conditions, the sorting 
out and assembling of cotton of like 
grade and staple is considerable of a 
job, and the farmer has been made to 
pay heavily for this service by the 
cotton middlemen. 


Experiments Sometimes Expensive 

N SELECTING a variety, the farmer 

should not make the mistake of 
planting one that is not adapted to his 
section. Many varieties of corn, cot- 
ton, etc., are widely advertised in terri- 
tory in which they have not been 
grown to any large extent. Such va- 
rieties may or may not give good re- 
sults in your section, and it is therefore 
unsafe to experiment with them. In 
every section of the South there are 
well-adapted varieties which are known 
to your extension service, and if you 
will confine your choice to one of them 
you cannot go very far wrong. 

It is a well-known fact that a variety 
of cotton, when grown tor a number of 
years under a given set of conditions, 
will gradually adjust itself to these 
conditions. It is not wise for a farmer 
to attempt to grow such varieties until 
they have adapted themselves. 


With corn, the time of maturity has 


considerable to do with the yield. To 
produce well in a large part of the 
South, a corn variety must utilize most 
of the growing season. When corn 
varieties adapted to the North are 
moved South they mature too early .n 
the season to make the best yields. In 
certain parts of Texas, however, a 
fairly early corn is needed so that it 
will be pretty well made by the time 
the hot winds arrive. Not only should 
the corn utilize most of the growing 
season, but it should produce more 
than one ear to the stalk. Most of the 
leading varieties of corn grown in the 
Cotton Belt belong to the prolific type, 
producing from 175 to 180 ears-on each 
100 plants, 

Up to within a few years ago it was 
thought that there was no appreciable 
difference in the feeding value of corn 
of different colors. However, since 
vitamines made their presence known, 
one or more experiment stations have 
found thet yellow corn, when fed to 
hogs, is superior to white corn because 
of the presence of one of these vita- 
mines in the yellow corn. In feeding 
cattle little difference is to be found in 
the feeding value oi these corns in as 
much as the cattle get the necessary 
vitamines in their roughage. Most of 
our high vielding corns here in the 
South are white in color, and should be 
grown in preference to the inierior 
yielding, yellow varieties. 


Don’t Buy Cottonseed Meal for 
Fertilizer This Year 


N AN article sent us from Clemson 

College for our February 11 issue 
there were some suggested fertilizer 
formulas which involved the use of 
cottonseed meal. 
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Prof. C. P. Blackwell asks us to 
make it clear that these formulas 
were intended only for farmers who, 
have cottonseed meal on hand and 
therefore insist on using it as fertili 
zer. He agrees with The Progressive 
Farmer that no one should buy cotton- 
seed meal as a source oi nitrogen this 
year. He writes: 

“To begin with, I wish to say that 
cottonseed meal is now entirely too 
high to use as a fertilizer. We realize 
that a great many farmers have cot- 
tonseed meal on hand and are going to 
use it; but it will certainly be extreme 
folly for farmers to buy cottonseed 
meal at the present price when they 
can purchase more than twice as 
many pounds of ammonia in the form 
of nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia for the same money. 


“On sandy land, we like to use from 
one-third to one-half of our ammonia 
in the form of organic ammonia, such 
as cottonseed meal, peanut meal, blood, 
tankage, fish scrap. Even on sandy soil 
there is no objection to the use oi some 
organic ammonia, providing it is 
not too expensive; but for heavy 
soil we would buy all sources 
of ammonia through which we could 
secure the largest amount of ammonia 
for the money invested. Even on a 
sandy soil we would not pay too high 
a price for organic ammonia. It would 
be better to use nitrate of soda and put 
it on in several applications to prevent 
its being lost through leaching, rather 
than use organic amounts at the price 
which cottonseed meal would cost just 
now.” 


Serious Danger of Tobacco Over- 
production 


NE of the most thoughtful men in 

the work of organizing our tobacco 
growers sends us the following note of 
warning—and we fear that the danger 
he foresees is tenfold more serious 
than most of our farmers realize. He 
writes: 

“Many tobacco growers who have 
joined the Coéperative Association are 
thinking thusly: ‘The Association will 
assure me a good price, therefore I 
will increase my acreage!’ 

“Many growers who have not joined 
the Association are thinking thusly: 
‘The Association will hold the bulk of 
its tobacco off for a better price, and 
that will enable me to get a good pri 
on the floors of warehouses outside the 
Association, therefore I will increase 
my acreage!’ 

“The inevitable result of this false 
reasoning will be an acreage so large 
that no association or other agency can 
prevent disastrous conditions to the 
growers following an overproduction. 


“Increase of acreage-is as great or a 
greater menace to the tobacco grower 
than is the boll weevil to the cotton 
grower.” 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
Puzzles 


I.—Answers to Nature Study Questions 

OES handling a toad cause warts? 

No. 

2. It is a common belief in the coun- 
try that if one kills a toad his cows 
will give bloody milk. Do you think 
so? No. 

3. How many insects and worms do 
you think a good-sized toad can de- 
stroy in a single summer? About 10,000. 

4. How does a toad capture its food? 
The toad’s tongue is fastened to the 
front part of its mouth, not back in the 
throat as with most animals, and has 
on it a sticky substance. When®he 
throws it out, the insect is caught as if 
by sticky fly paper and taken into the 
mouth. ROY. H THOMAS. 


Il.—Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles 


HY should a rooster always have 
smooth feathers? Because he car- 
ries a comb. 

2. What has four legs and a great 
many feathers, but is neither beast nor 
bird? A feather bed. 

3. What goes to water but never 
drinks? A cowbell. 

4. “Two brothers are we, heavy bur- 
dens we bear. The colder the weather, 
the hotter we are; the hotter the weather, 
the colder we are.” Andirons. 








The Little Nures 
“3 Little Illes” 


“Head 


GNEEZING, sniffling and 
’ Smet breathing, are 
quickly relieved by 


A HEALING CREAM 


entholalum 
Always made under this signatun_ LALA, 


Apply Mentholatum to the 
inside and outside of the nos- 
trils, and soon the nose pas 
sages will be clear. 
Mentholatum is antise; 
healing for chaps, c 
barns, etc. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont, 


ic and gently 
Se ay 











Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning, add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream 
and out of your churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade to bring you top 
prices. “Dandelion Butter Color” casts 
nothing because each ounce used adds 
ounce of weight to butter. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Purely vegetable, harmless, meets 
all State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Wells & Richardson Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 





New $2 Mystery Novel 
for 15c. 


You Must Not Fail to Read “The Dark Mir- 
ror,” by Louis Joseph Vance—The Best 
Story Published in Years 


You can see right through the plot of most 
stories, but “The Dark Mirror’ will baffle 
you; it will hold you spellbound from start 
to finish and keep you guessing. This new 
story is by one of the most popular aythors, 
is original, thrilling, satisfying; one of the 
most exciting and most discussed of the new 
“best sellers’’—sells for $2 in book form. The 
Pathfinder, in accord with its policy of giv- 
ing the best in everything, will publish this 
great story as a serial starting March 25. You 
can secure this complet aveal by sending 
only 15 cents for the Pathfinder 13 weeks. 
The Pathfinder is the great illustrated home 
weekly from the nation’s capit al. It costs 
the editor a lot of money to do this but he 
sdys it pays to invest in new friends. Send 
15 cents at once and receive the magazine 13 
weeks, with this serial and many other fine 
stories and features included. Address Path- 

finder, 197 Langdon St., Washington, D. C 





F OS, DRIZZLE or 
x ‘DELUGE What matter? 
‘inside a FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER 4? 
TOWER; 


you're always dry and ‘ 
happy. 44- Tower Co. 3 





General Rules of Etiquette 


Good Form 


S IT proper for a young woman to speak 

to a man friend on the street first, or should 
he be the first to speak? 

The woman should be the first to show her 
recognition by a bow, but she should not ad- 
dress him. He may then ask permission to 
join her in her walk (raising his hat the 
while), or to walk with her a steps in 
order to tell or ask her something. They 
should not stand talking in the street alone. 


When making a formal call 
cards should I leave? 

You should leave one of your own and one 
of your husband's cards for each lady upon 
whom you call, If calling on a mtiarried 
woman one of your husband’s cards should 
also be left for the husband of your friend. 


iew 


how many 


When husband and wife are making a call 
which should be the one to take the initia- 
tive in leaving? 

The wife, as in most 
which both are concerned. 


social matters in 


In sending out an invitation to include 
both husband and wife should it be ad- 
dressed to “Mr, and Mrs. Brown,” or to 
“Mrs. Brown” only? 

If the invitation is a formal one, written 
in the third person, it should be addressed 
to both husband and wife, but if written in 
the first person the letter should be sent to 
the wife, and the husband included in the 
invitation, as: 

“My dear Mrs. Blank: 


“Will you and Mr. 
etc. 


Blank dine with us?” 


When calling on a friend for the first time 
after she has gone into mourning should I 
refer to her bereavement? 

No reference is necessary or advisable un- 
less your friendship is a very intimate one, 
or unless your call is made soon aiter hear- 
ing of your friend’s loss; under these circum- 
stances it would seem unsympathetic were 
you apparently to ignore her sorrow by mak- 
ing no allusion to it. This sympathy is often 
better shown by an especially warm hand- 
shake, followed by an offer to be of any pos- 
sible service, than by referring to your 
friend’s grief in words, and thus perhaps 
making your call an added tax on her emo- 
tions. 


When husband and wife have been asked 
te dine must they both make a “party call?” 

No, such social duties may be performed by 
the wife alone. 


Is it necessary for a hostess to introduce a 
newcomer to the other women who are call- 
ing upon her? 

Yes, if there are but a few present; if 
there are many, it is sufficient to present her 
only to those near by. 


Do letters of condolence need to be an- 
swered by the recipient? 

Notes of condolence may, as a rule, be ac- 
knowledged by a few words of appreciation 
written on one’s visiting card in recognition 
of the sympathy expressed. This is all that 
should be required of one in great trouble, 
but in the case of receiving a letter from an 
intimate friend a short note in response is a 
little more gracious, 

I am nearly al called Mamie Brown. 
Should this name be engraved on my visiting 
cards? 


ways 


No, a certain degree of formality should be 
observed in the engraving on a visiting card. 
Your given name is preferable to that used 
by your intimate friends. 


If on making a call on a neighbor I do not 
find her at home must I repeat my visit be- 
fore she owes me a cali in return? 

No; you discharged your obligation in call- 
ing at your friend’s house. It is impossible 
to time a call so as to he ities sure of find- 
ing one’s hostess at home. 


and another caller 
to stay or to 


When, calling on a friend 
enters, is it more polite for me 
take my leave? 

You should not leave at once, but within a 
few minutes. If the second caller is an inti- 
mate friend of yours you may remain a little 
longer. 

How 


duction 
duction 


should a man ackhowledge an intro- 
to another man, and how an intro- 
to a girl? 

Under most circumstances a man rises 
when being introduced. If presented to a 
man he should offer his hand; if to a woman 
he should allow her to take the initiative. 


i 
When one has been addressed but has not 
heard correctly, what should one say? 
“What?” sounds rude to me. 
“Excuse me?” “I beg your pardon?” or 
“What did you say?” are more courteous. 


How should a man and his wife register at 
at a hotel? 

The husband should register for both, as 
Mr.,and Mrs. John Smith. It is not consid- 
ered good form for a man to sign his own 
name, adding “and wife,” as is sometimes 
done. 


How should an unmarried woman register 
in a hotel? 

She should sign her Christian name with 
her surname, as “Miss Mary Smith,” or her 
surname alone, as “Miss Smith.” In both 


” 


cases she should use the prefix “Miss. 


Where does one dress on a sleeper? 

Almost all of one’s dressing should be done 
in the berth. The blouse or gown may be 
carried to the toilet-room in a handbag with 
other necessaries, and a jacket or long coat 
worn in passing from berth to toilet-room, 
that one may appear fully dressed. As no 
one has a right to mon »polize the toilet-room 
it should be used only for the arrangement 
of the hair, for washing and for the ‘“‘finish- 
ing touches” where the aid of a mirror is re- 
quired, 


Points in Table Manners 


O ONE requires to be told not to talk while 

masticating, but it is equally inelegant to 
chew while serving one’s self or others. If 
addressed unexpectedly, one is not embar- 
rassed to reply if the quantity taken into the 
mouth is,not overlarge. Where considerations 
of health do not forbid it is polite, at a 
friend’s table, to take a little of all that is 
offered. Drawing on the tablecloth, toying 
absent-mindedly with the table furniture and 
crumbling one’s bread are not mannerly. The 
habit of resting one’s arm on the table and 
bending the head to drink from cup or glass, 
of lifting a small plate from the table wh 
eating from it, and of holding the fork in the 
left hand while loading it with food with the 
knife, are awkward and provincial. Only suf- 
ficient food should be placed on the fork or 
spoon to be taken with ease into the mouth. 
A carver should never appear to remember 
himself in the distribution, One should not 
lean back in one’s chair except between 
courses or when one has finished. Leaning 
the elbows on the table is a form of laziness 
undeservedly popular. Punctuality at meals 
is a courteous obligation. The table is the 
place to share pleasant news, good stories, 
hits of entertaining information. All uinpleas- 
ant subjects should be banished. 


Who' sits at the head of the table, the lady 
of the house or the gentleman? 


The gentleman sits at the head of the table. 


As many as 15 persons are sometimes seat- 
ed at my table. Must I provide each one with 
a separate finger-bowl, or may the waitress 
pass the bowl to each guest in turn? 

You should provide a fingertbowl for each 
individual. If this is not possible it would be 
better to dispense with them altogether. 


When using a fork alone should it be held 
in the right or left hand and should the tines 
be turned up or down? 

The fork should be held in the right hand, 
its tines turned up. 
and 
they be 


to eat olives, 
should 


What is the proper way 
at what time during a meal 
served? 

Olives should be eaten from the fingers. 
They should be passed between the soup and 
fish courses. 

Is it proper to say: “Pass me the bread,’ 

“I will thank you for the bread?” 

I should say: “Will you please pass me the 
bread?” or “May I trouble you for the 
bread?” 

Should ice cream be 
spoon? 


eaten with a fork or 


Either fork or may be used, accord- 
ing to either individual preference. 

How should salt be shaken from the salt- 
cellars when individual ones are provided? 


spoon 


If no tiny provided for the pur- 
pose, the tip of the knife may be used to dip 
the salt from the cellar to the edge of the 
plate. It is never correct to dip celery, rad- 
ishes, or whatever food needs salt, into the 
salt-cellar. 

What should one do if unable or unwilling 
to eat the food passed to one at a friend’s 
house? 


spoon is 


Instead it is in better taste to 
one's plate a small portion of the food 
fered and to eat a little if possible; 
but if not, at least pretend to eat so that the 
hostess may not think that what she has 
provided is distasteful to her guest. 


of refusing, 
take on 
that 


is of 


When vegetables are eaten from side dishes 
should a fork or a spoon be used? 

It is better to use a fork in eating a vege- 
table under all circumstances. Incidentally 
I may add that it is not considered in good 
taste to provide small dishes for vegetables. 
In hotels, where they are sometimes served 
in the small dishes much resembling birds’ 
bathtubs, it is better to transfer the vegeta- 
bles to one’s plate. 

What is 
dispose of her 
the table? 

At a restaurant, or if taking only one meal 
at a friend’s house, the napkin may be left 
on the table unfolded. At other times it 
should be folded and laid at the side of the 
plate. 

Is it correct to drink from a cup or to use 
spoon exclusively? I have thought the spoon 
should be kept on the saucer beside the cup, 
and only the cup used 


for a guest to 
about to leave 


the proper 
napkin 


way 
when 


It is proper to drink liquids from a cup, 
but it is also proper to use the spoon in 
some cases. With bouillon, for instance, the 
bouillon spoon is used until, in the small 
part of the cup, it is impossible to reach the 
bouillon, when the cup is raised and the 
small quantity of bouillon remaining is drunk 
from it. With coffee, on the other hand, the 
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The jumper is made of fine 
summer cotton crashwhich 
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Crash is woven to resem- 
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Reg U S.Pat Off 


CAMPHOR ICE 
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Going from the warm, 
steamy kitchen to the cold 
windy yard is sure to chap 
your face and hands. 
**Vaseline’’ Camphor Ice 
keeps them smooth and 
soft. It’s invaluable for 
housekeepers. 
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key process. Tones up the digestive organs and rs 
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Book Free. The G. E, Conkey Co., 6025 @ 
> Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio, (63) 
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to stir it 
in. 


is rarely used at all, except 
the milk and sugar are put 


poon 
vhen 


Should a guest begin eating as soon as he 
served, or should she wait until every- 
else is helped? 
a great many are present she usually 
ts for those near her to be served, but if 
here are only a few at table it is in better 
to begin eating until the course 
been passed to all. 


not 


What is the proper place for the kmife and 


ork while one’s plate is being passed to the 
one who gs carving? 
li the knife and fork nave been used they 
iould be left on the plate, otherwise they 
should remain on the table. 


What is the proper position for the knife 

| fork on one’s plate when having finished 
eating? 

rhe knife and fork should be laid parallel 
mally across the plate. The sharp ‘side 

knife shoula be toward the fork, and 
t tines of the fork turned up. 


For Girls and Young Men 


OW should a girl of 16 introduce herself? 
in later years? 


iow 

\ young girl (unless speaking to servants) 
should give her whole name when wishing 
to identify herself to a stranger. Later she 
may introduce herself as “Miss Blank,” un- 
less addressing one much older than she, or 
ene to whom the full name must be given 
in order to identify herself. A married woman 
gives her name as “Mrs. John Blank.’” 


What should a girl answer when a man 
says he is glad to have met her? 


“Thank you” is sufficient. 


Which is the correct phrase; my “gentle- 
friend,” “my beau,” “‘sweetheart,” “fel- 
low,” or “the young man who is keeping 
ompany with me?” We are not engaged to 

e married. 

None of these terms is correct according 
to the usages of good society. Until you are 
engaged you may not claim him otherwise 
than as “a young man friend,” or “a very 
good friend of mine.” 


nian 


How may a girl decline attentions from a 
young man whose company she does not like? 
for not re- 
calls and demur at 


She may make some excuse 
ceiving him whenever he 
accepting invitations from him—asking him 
to allow her to answer later. During the in- 
rval she can make up some excuse. 

How should I introduce my mother to a 
stranger 

You should not introduce your mother to 
nyone, You should introduce others to her. 
may say: “Mother, may I present Mr. 
mith to you?” or, “Mr. Smith, allow me to 
roduce you to my mother.” 


ou 


Should I shake hands with a man when he 
introduced ? 


If he is being presented to you among 
ers it is not necessary to offer your hand, 
when he is brought up to be introduced 
you it is more cordial to do so 

is it proper for a gentleman accompanying 

o young girls late at night to walk between 


two and hold each 
oper for a gentleman 


by an arm? Is it ever 
to hold a lady by the 


arm except when helping her off a car or 
wther conveyance? 
No “gentleman” would so conduct nself 
with two girls. He should walk on the ont- 





de of the two, placing himself between them 
and any possible danger. It is very “provin- 
cial” for a man to hold a woman by the arm 
except when he may be of real service to her 


Should a girl help her escort to put on his 
coat? 

No, this is not necessary, unless 
that he is having difficulty with it. 


she sees 


When coming home from an entertainment 
with a young man he put his arm around me. 
What should I have done? 

I think that you might have drawn away 
and said very seriously: “Don’t you think it 
rather cowardly for a man to act *toward a 
girl as you are doing when she has trusted 
him and is in a measure powerless to-resist 
such familiarity?” I think the appeal might 
have aroused his chivalry—made him realize 
that he was abusing the privilege of an es- 
cort, and forced him to apologize. 

Should a girl ask her escort to “Come in” 
when he brings her home from an evening 
party? 

If it is so early that the.girl knows that 
her parents have not yet retired she should 
ask her escort in, but otherwise she should 
bid him goodnight at the door. 


Should I thank an escort for bringing me 
home from an entertainment? 

It is more gracious to add a few words of 
hanks when saying “Good night,” in recog- 
nition of this courtesy. 


When a gentleman asks a lady to accom- 
pany him to a dance how many dances should 
she give him during the evening, and what 
is expected of him in general? 

They usually dance together when they 
enter the ballroom and perhaps two or three 
times during the evening. He should present 
other men to ‘the young woman—those only 


GENERAL RULES OF ETIQUETTE (Continued) 


for whom he is willing to be responsible— 
and should try to insure her having a pleas- 
ant time, 


if a young man takes me in to supper at a 
party or any social gathering should I ex 
pect that he will escort me home, or am | 
at liberty to allow someone else the privilege 
of doing so? 


In most places a young man would not feel 
at all bound to escort a young lady to her 

yme because he had taken her in to supper, 
and therefore she might feel entirely at lib- 
erty to permit another friend to escort her 
home. 


The Engaged Girl 


if WISH to send announcement cards to my 


iriends and acquaint to inform them 





nees 


oi my engagement. Please tell me how they 
should be worded. 

It is not customary for cards to be sent for 
the purpose of announcing an engagement. 


A note should be written to this effect, word- 
ed in your own individual way to your inti- 
mate friends. Or your engagement may be 
nnouneced verbally at some entertainment 
at which many of your friends are present 


Should the relatives of my fiancee call first 
me, or should he take me to call upon 


ipon 


them ? 


Theoretically it is their duty to call first 


upon you, to welcome you as a future mem- 
ber of their family. In certain cases, how- 
when one does not wish to ‘stand on 
ceremony, it would be courteous and gracious 
the girl to make the first call, accom- 
panied by her fiance. 


ever, 


for 


My son has just told me of his engagement 
to a girl whom I have never met. What is 
expected of me on this occasion? 

If possible you should call on the young 
girl and also on her mother. If your son’s 
fiancee should live at a distance you should 
write her a letter of weleome as a future 
member of your family and express your 
hest wishes for her happiness. A little later, 
as you are the one to take the initiative, you 
may ask her to dine or to visit you. 


Should the engagement ring be worn on 
the left hand or on the right hand? 

An engagement ring should always be worn 
on the left hand. 


Is there any objection to my accepting an 
invitation to stay over Sunday at the home 
of my fiance? 

There can be no possible criticism provided 
you are invited by either his mother or sis- 
ter. You should not make this visit on his 
invitation alone. 


Brides and Weddings 


SHOULD announcements be sent to those 
who receive invitations to the wedding, as 
well as to those who do not? 


No, 
ments to 


they may know 


only purpose of sending announce- 
and acquaintances is that 
that the wedding has taken 


the 
friends 


place. 
How should one accept, or decline, an invi- 


tation wedding reception? 
a note should be 


toa 


If an answer is requested, 





written in the third person; otherwise, it is 
sufficient to leave your card if you attend 
the reception; or to mail it to the bride’s 
parents—your host and hostess—if you can- 
not be present. 

Is there any substitute for the usual en- 
graved wedding invitation when only rela- 
tives and a few intimate friends are to be 
asked? 


Under these circumstances an informal note 
written in the name of the bride’s mother 
may take the place of a formal invitation. 


When sending out wedding invitations and 
announcements what is the proper manner of 
indicating the future address of the bride and 
bridegroom? 

With the 
ic is customary 


invitations and announcements 
to inclose engraved cards 
e 





Mr. and Mrs. John Black 
will be at home 
after May the first 


at 22 Brook Street 





Should the wolitine ring be worn above the 
engagement ring or below it? 

When the bridegroom puts the wedding- 
ring on the bride’s finger her finger should 
be bare The engagement ring is resumed 
later and worn above the wedding ring. 





Should I tell my bridesmaids what I should 
like them to wear at my wedding, or do I 
leave that to their own taste? 


It is customary for a bride not only to 
express her wish in regard to the style and 
color of her attendants’ gowns, but she also 
frequently makes all arrangements in detail, 


| 


} 
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SUSPENDERS 
—and a Year’s 
Wear Guaranteed 
Ask Your Dealer 
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direct, giving dealer’s name. 
Accept no substitute. a 
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pame on buckles. - Hose Supporters 


Nu-Way Strech Suspender Co., Mfrs., Adrian, Mich. 
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Ontrial. Easyrunning, easilycleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write todey. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR ca. 
Box 7112 Bainbridge, N.Y. 























Save Time 


end Money 
The farmer’s friend. Will 
positively kill all kinds of 
trees, bushes, grass, weeds, 
vines, etc. Easy to apply. 


Champion 
. Tree Hiller 












Rid your fields of use- 
less plants and trees 
that shade growing 
crops. Stock can graze 
the land without 
danger. Put up in 2, 3, 
5 and 10 gallon cans at 
$1.25 per gallon. Send 
in money-order for 
shipment by freight or 
express. for 
booklet. 


W.N. Wilkerson & Sons 
324 S. Front Street 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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HUBA ASK FOR FREE BOOK, ‘‘Hubam Clover, 
What, Where, Why?’’ Get the full truth. 

Grown where it originated under supervision of H. D 
Hughes, original discoverer and distributor. We are 
determined to give you the best seed avallable, un- 
questionably genuine, at prices you can pay. You will 
grow Hubam if you get the wer - id our special low 














with her own dressmaker, after first consult- 
ing them as to what would be pleasing. It 


is understood that each bridesmaid will bear | 


bhe expense of her own gown. In many 
es where a bride hesitates to demand 
much of her attendants she asks tha 


dress in white. This 


so 


being more or less alike, 


’ 


s they | 
insures the as 


prices; transportation prepaid 
ALABAMA HUBAM CLOVER ASS'N., INC., 
Newbern, 
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Save thinning, save re-planting, 
get better. stands with the 

orn wonderful Cole Plain View 
Planter. World beater for Corn, 

Peanuts, Velvet Beans, and other seeds. Valu- 
able catalogue free. Write for name of reli- 


| able Cele Merchant or for special offer direct 
| from factory. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 


“Of all my farm machinery, no one thing is more profitable to 
me than my truck on Goodyear Cord Tires. It does the work of 
three teams and speeds up every farm task, especially the 
hauling of cattle to market. 

Motors Company, renders helpful service on them 

regularly.’’—HAROLD MANN, Speedwell Farm, Rossville, Illinois 
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Our local Goodyear Dealer, 





ane turns the country 
roads to mud, and then the 
farmer’s Goodyear Cord Truck 
Tires reveal their all-year-’round 
utility. 

On the hub-deep roadsand in the 
soft going of fields and lanes, 
their All-Weather Tread wins 
swift and powerful traction. 
The active pneumatics make 
more trips per day, cover more 
ground, and deliver perishable 
product to market in better 
condition. 


GOO: 





As the roads dry and the ruts 
harden, the greater strength of 
Goodyear Cordsis demonstrated 
in their sure dependability and 
their remarkable mileage at low 
cost. 

Theirlasting resilience is a cush- 
ion totheloadandthedriver, and 
a protection to the valuable 
truck and the improved road. 
Write toGoodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California, for 
actual reportsof farm haulingon 


Goodyear Cord Truck Tires. 




















Reduce Your 
FORDSON 


operating costs 
with a 


Pierce Governor 


Holds the engine at a uniform 
speed, regardless of load. Saves fuel 
and oil Helps prevent burnt-out 
bearings and scored cylinders. 


Pays For Itself 


A Pierce Governor can be in- 
stalled in 20 minutes without 
removing carburetor, radiator, 
timer or fan and will save its 
cost in two weeks. Tractor per- 
forms better under all condi- 
tions, Saves one man’s time on 
all belt work. Instantly adjust- 
ed for different speeds. Sold on 
money-back guarantee. 


Pierce Governor Co. 
Department A4 
“Worild’s Largest Governor Builders” 
Anderson, Ind. 


U.S.A. 





Is cosily. Don't waste 
money using inferior dis- 
tributors and planters. 
The genuine Cole saves 

money and labor. Seven styles to suit 
every need. It will pay you to scrap old style 
machines and use Cole only. Valuable cata- 
logue free. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 300, Cheriotte, N. C, 
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Noiseless— 
Oil-less! 


uipped, need on! 
oiled once every Ave years. 


25% Added Efficiency 
By Actual Test 
The greatest windmill fm- 
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toStockmen & Farmers 


Our 1922 catalogue illustrates and de- 

scribes over 150 articles necessary 
en and farmers. Quotes 
lowest prices on Ear Tags, Brand- 
ing Tools, Clippers, Shearing 
Knives and achines, Spray 
n- 











care of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs and poultry. Send for your 
copy today, mailed free on request. 
F. S. BURCH @ CO. 


161 W. Huron St. Chicago 
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Write for it Now~Hundreds of Bargains 


SPARK PLUGS 





Post paid--Send your order now--Save money 


63c THE HERMAN BUMILLER CO, 
432 K Main Street Cincinnati, Ohie 





U.S. Army Field Shoe 


In excellent condition. Has been 
expertly repaired. Will give long 


and satisfactory ser- $ 
vice, SPECIAL ...... ° 
(Include 20c for packing and 
postage. ) 
U. S. ARMY Khaki Cotton Shirts, New....... «+ 95e 


WRITH FOR FREE CATALOG, 
Hundreds of Big Bargains. 
DIXIE GOVERNMENT STORES, 


Dept. 251, Atlanta, Ga. 





FEATHER BED OUTFIT 
NA NOW ONLY $12.50 






WN 
ve Send us $12.50 and express office and we 

— will ship you one 40-pound New Fea- 

\ ther Bed made from new, clean sani- 
tary feathers and best 8 ounce A. C. 
A. Feather proof ticking, one pair 
J 6-pound new feather pillows and one 
pair full size bed blankets. Biggest 









antee. ind money order e it FREE, 
Southern Feather & Filew Co Dept. 20° Greensboro, N. C. 








bargains you + saw. About half store price. Money back guar- , 
rg ge ever sa Cal Pi ord 


'Amusements 


Entertainments for All Occasions 


EW Year’s Eve Party.—Invitations written 

on round white cards painted to look like 
a watch face. Request guest to come 
dressed as a calendar “red letter day.” 


each 


hung in 
of white cot- 


Decorations: Tissue paper bells 
garlands or separately, layers 
ton sprinkled with mica dust. 
Games: 1 
number to 
represents. 


Each guest given a silver paper 
wear. Guess what day each one 
2, Guess illustrations of good resolutions 

cut from magazines and mounted in a blank 
book. 

Supper, mince turnovers, coffee. 

Valentine Party.—Invitations, heart-shaped 
cards of either red or white. 

Decoratons: Red paper hearts of all sizes 
strung on cords. 

Games: 1—Guests make valentines or write 
appropriate verses on valentines provided. 

2. Post card valentines cut in 
tions to be pieced together. 


many sec- 

3. Guessing contests, answers to contain the 
word heart on the order of the following: 

Q. How did the girl whose lover went to 
war feel about it? 

A. Heart-broken. 

Q. What flower did her friends bring her? 

A. Heart's ease. 

Refreshments: Heart-shaped sandwiches of 
cottage cheese and pimiento, vanilla ice 
cream decorated with red fruit, red and 
white cakes. 

St. Patrick’s Day Party.—lInvitations, 
ordinary cards decorated with shamrocks. 

Decorations: Green scarfs, paper 
lamp shades, harps, shamrocks. 

Games: 1.—Snake hunt for small paper 
snakes hidden all over the rooms. 


green 


2. Everyone tell an Irish story. 

3. Everyone carve something Irish from an 
Irish potato. 

Refreshments: Hot chocolate, lettuce sand- 
wiches, cakes. 

April Fool Party.—Invitations folded to look 
like a sheet of blank paper. 


Decorations: Red and yellow. Girl’s hand- 


kerchiet or piece of money glued to the 
floor. 
Games: 1—Fruit basket, 1 less chair than 


guests provided. Someone tells story and as 
he names different fruits, the one who has 
been given that name rises, suddenly story 
teller calls “fruit: basket” and all scramble 
for chairs. The one left must then tell the 
story. 


2. Barnyard, each guest is given the name 
of an animal and at a signal everyone makes 
the sound of his own animal. All are then 
told to keep quiet except one without that 
one’s knowing. His surprise at hearing him- 
self rise and crow or bark all alone is very 
funny. 


Refreshments should be served backwards, 
dessert first, sandwiches last. Cream puffs 
are good with a tiny favor in the center. 


May Day at the School Grounds.—May- 
pole erected with long streamers of different 
colored ribbons or cheesecloth tacked to the 
top and long enough to reach the ground. 
Each child is given a ribbon, the boys and 
girls alternating and facing. They dance 
about the pole, in and out, weaving the rib- 
bons as they go, until the whole pole is 


clothed with a cover of closely interlaced 
ribbons. 
After the May dance games like London 
Bridge is Falling Down, Musical Chairs, 
and Around the Mulberry tree may be 
played. 


A Stocking Shower for the June Bride.— 
Invitations, written on stocking-shaped cards 
with a narrow ribbon garter tied around the 
top. 

ack a huge stocking full of the gifts, these 

Pack a I tock full of tl tk 
to include a complete darning outfit, silk 
and wool stockings, fancy garters, and any 
other articles of a like kind. 

Fourth of July Celebration.—Invitations 
decorated with tiny red firecrackers. 
Decorations: Flags, lanterns. 

Games: 1—Make as many short words as 
possible from the words Independence Day. 

2. Sing patriotic songs. 

3. Send up paper balloons, 

Refreshments: Red and white ice cream in 
blue paper cups, cake and fruit punch. 

An August Fan Social.—Invitations writ- 
ten on fan-shaped cards. Party to be held 
on the porch. 

Games: 1—Each guest is given a palm leaf 
fan with either a riddle or the answer to 
one pinned to it. The players first to match 
fans win. 

2. Provide paper shaped like fans, and pen- 
cils, each player to decorate his fan. 

3. Riddles to be answered with words be- 
ginning with “phan” or “fan.” Such as: A 
girl’s fan? Fanny. A fan seen among pigeons? 
Fantail. 
Refreshments: 
tea. 

Seven Ages Bazaar.—Seven booths are ar- 
ranged, each one selling goods suitable to 
the age after which it is named. They are: 


Fan-shaped cookies and ice 





The infant, the school girl, the student, the 






for the Family 


bgde, the housewife, the mother, the grand- 
mother. Each booth should be appropriately 
decorated and, if possible, the attendants 
dressed to suit. Those in the infant’s booth 
may wear nurses costumes. 

Hallowe’en Party.—Invitations 
yellow cardboard 

Decorations: Autumn leaves, jack-o-lan- 
terns, fruits and vegetables, lanterns, black 
cats, ghosts. 


written 
to represent pumpkins. 


on 


Games: 1—Girls all dressed as ghosts, boys 
have to guess who they are before they un- 
mask, 

2. Seated about the fire each tells his or 
her most fearful experience, real or imagi- 
nary. 
roasted in 


3. Apples and marshmallows 


front of the fire. 
4. Bobbing for 
goblin, fate, etc. 


apples, apple seed, ring and 


Refreshments: Doughnuts, ginger cakes, 
pop corn, coffee. 
Peanut Frolic.—Invitations written on 


tissue paper and put into peanut shells. 
Games: 1, Race in which each must roll a 
peanut over a certain course. 
2. Spear peanuts that 
washtub with a hatpin. 


3. Each guest thrusts the right hand down 
in a bowl of peanuts, scooping up as many 
as possible on the back of his hand. He 
must then walk rapidly around the room. 
The one returning with the most nuts wins. 


Refreshments: Peanut butter sandwiches, 
coffee, peanut brittle. 


Mother Nature’s Christmas Party.—Decora- 
tions: Holly and pine boughs and a “cobweb” 
of red and green strings. These lead all 
over the house and have trifling souvenirs 
on the ends. The green strings for the girls 
and the red for the boys. 


Games: Mother Nature’s Track Meet. 
Grasshopper race, who can make the quick- 
est time hopping across the room on one 
foot. Bumble bee contest, who can say 
Bz-z-z-z longest without drawing a breath. 
Pig rooting contest, who can push a tennis 
ball across the room with his forehead 
Weeding the flower beds, who can pick the 
most black beans from a bowl full of red, 
white and black ones in a given time. Cross 
cockatoo contest, who can keep longest from 
smiling. Ant-hill building contest, who can 
be the speediest in putting small shot into 
a bottle without spilling any. Catching fire- 
flies, who can blow out the most candles at 
one breath. 


are floating in a 


Refreshments: Apple and nut salad, sand- 
wiches. 


Athletics for Adolescents.—Tennis, 
ming, basket ball, rowing, hiking. 


swim- 


Good games for adolescents selected from 
Jessie H. Bancroft’s games. 


This list of high school games is far from 
exhaustive. A large percentage of those 
listed for the elementary grade will be found 
suitable for high schools. 


Dumb Crambo, Mink, 

Up Jenks, Bull in the Ring, 
All-up Relay, Circle Race, 

Catch and Pull Tug Follow the Leader, 
of War, Fox Trail, Double 

Double Relay Race, Rim, 

Fox and Geese, Jumping Rope—lI, 
Indian Club Race, Leapfrog Race, 


Last Couple Out, Single Relay Race, 


Prisoner’s Base II, Three Deep, 
III, IV, VI. Ball games of all 
Stealing Sticks, kinds. 


Cross-Questions, 


How to Frame Pictures 


OST pictures are best framed 
mat. The exceptions are a 
or etching and the Japanese print. 


without a 
small print 


2. The color of frame should harmonize with 
color of picture, 


3. Water colors and oils are usually best in 
dull gold. 

4. A flat molding is better than one with a 
decided height at edge. 

5. Frames should be lighter than darkest 
part of picture. 

6. A picture with strong action, color, or 
composition needs a wide frame. 

7. Delicate better 
frames, 


scenes are in narrow 


8 Frames of bright gold with much orna- 
ments are not good. 


9, Rectangular frames are better than 
round or oval shapes. 
10. Frames of imitation circassian walnut 


are poor taste. Also those of tin painted. 


A High Crime 


[- I were the czar of North Carolina, in- 

stead of the governor, I would issue an 
edict declaring that from and after five 
years from date any man who imported 
into North Carolina any corn or meal, wheat 
or flour, beef or bacon, should be forthwith 


hanged and without benefit of clergy. Oi- 
course, in the beginning I should be de- 
nounced as an infamous tyrant, but after 


the law had been in effect for 10 years the 
tichest state in the Union would build a 
montment to me as the financial redeemer 
of my people—Ex. Governor T. W. Bickett. 











How to Have a Pretty Lawn 


I.—If You Can Water Regularly and Give 
Good Attention 

















TO THOSE who are willing to give their 
f lawns the proper start and subsequent 
ve suggest the following procedure; sec 













t the soil is well-drained and all rocks, 
d trash are removed, and if tl 





THE BEST BY EVERY TEST 


1m} 








eg ge tet ey ae eS ee 
level surface, or an even slope. Give the area Be sure to get our catalog before buying your 






seeds. It is free from exaggerated language and 
contains suggestions gathered during more than 
fifty years of peculiarly intimate association with 
farmers and gardeners, 

It represents a sincere effort to tell the seed 
buyer just what long experience has taught us 
he most wishes to know about the seed he s 
needs; it has the unique distinction of be- 
ing, as we believe, the first and only cata- 


eavy application of stable manure in the 







pring, at the rate of fifty two-horse wagon 
loads to the acre, and turn under deeply; put 
4 heavy application of water-slaked lime 








on « 
or of ground limestone, at the rate of about 
three tons to the acre, and harrow repeatedly 














th a cutaway harrow; continue this har 





ving every two or three weeks during the 
unmer. About September 15 to the first of 
ober, add ground bone or cottonseed meal 















































































the rate of 1,000 pounds to the acre, and log noting frankly for the reader’s benefit all the 

row again, following the cutawsy with 8 defects as well as the merits of everything 

‘ harrow. After this give a finishing “ : 

uch by raking by hand with a fine-tootl offered. 

c. When ‘this is done, sow, at the rate of Send for a Copy Now! 

younds per acre, a mixture of equal parts Registered 

Kentucky bluegrass, creeping bent grass, 

ep fescue and perennial rye grass, and we — —~— - —_——— —_ mappa 
sd ver with a compact cedar brush, or by 


ng again by hand. . (Profitable Sewmilling _— PAINTED GOVERNMENT ar | 


BARBED WIRE 


in early spring when the ground is not too 


un a roller over the lawn, and begin te 
1 mower as soon as the grass is high 
nough to cut. The rye grass will need cut- 


onee or twice during the late fall. Look 
out for moles, and kill “them. Water fre- 
uenily during the first summer, and take 


out the weeds by hand. In October give an- 
other topdressing of cottonseed meal or bone 12% Gauge Wire 
meal; look out for thin and poor spots, and 


vy more seed after scratching the surface 
th a rake, giving extra fertilization to 
these places. This will give the lawn a start. HE Farquhar Portable Mill 
oan ee ee ee aes with its efficient Double Belt This Barbed Wire was made for the War Department to be used ir France 
Feed produces fast, accurate saw- ior wire entanglements. The end of the war caught the government with 

In watering the lawn do not sprinkle lightly 


: . d a quantity on hand. Like other war supplies this barbed wire has been 
cvery day, but water thoroughly every four ng. Convenient for ee sold at a great sacrifice. We quote these remarkable prices. 
or five days. economical. Built in five sizes, & , iu . f 


11.—Use Bermuda and Rye Grass in Coastal a se or Log Beam Lots of lto 4 spools, per spool. er a sis é ei $1.45 
a 5 ry 





4 Point Barbs, Spaced 3 Ins. 





Plain, or if You Can’t Water Regularly 
BEEMUBA. 46 % sexcteving leon, sed, f For dependable sawmill power Lots of 5 to 9 spools, per spool............ 1.40 
shaded lawns will not cause much trouble. our celebrated Cornish wood Lots of 10 to 34 spools, per spool. “ao oar oe 1.35 
But in open sunny lawns in the South it is burner and the Locomotive Port- 
the exception when Bermuda does not enter able Rigs. Lots of 35 to 99 spools, per spool. ech osenses 1.25 
and gain the mastery. In such a case the ° e 5 e 
wise man will accept the decree of fate, and We also manufacture Steam and Gas For 100 spool lots and over, write for special delivered price. 


Tractors, a complete line of modern 
: i . i ills ara ee ca : : 7 

—— oe ee ee ae This is full standard size barb wire, made of two No. 12% gauge black 

New illustrated catalogs giving full par- wires, with 4-point barbs, 3 inches apart. It is wound 40 rods to the spool, 

2 Pie ecco : es ticulars mailed on request. and weighs 58 to 60 pounds to the spool. It has yever been unrolled, is not 

Seley ere fe ee es So Wate sew enenien eee emt galvanized, but is just as it left the factory, except that it had become 


console himself with the thought that Ber- 
muda will give a sod that for firmness, even- 
ress, and duration cannot be surpassed in 

South. Furthermore it has the exceed 

















lt is, moreover, not difficult to superim wiaake: slightly rusty, so we dipped each spool in Elastic Black Asphaltum Paint. | 
pose a winter green lawn on the brown Ber This improves its appearance and gives it a good weather-resisting pro- | 

uda by sowing in October a_ generous A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box 6i9, York, Pa. tective coating. 

nount of perennial rye grass on the sed, i : . , 
adding at the same time a good application You'll likely never have another chance to get a heavy 4-point barbed wire 
i bone meal or cottonseed meal. * The rains THE C at such wonderful price. Buy all you are going to need for several 

ll beat the seeds down to a foothold, and OOK years to come. Club in with your neighbors and get the quantity price 


e ° 

ma greene GF She Rermnss to ie ‘wister Reversible Ditcher wait. Quantity is limited. You'll lose money if you don’t get in on this 
rown, The rye grass, while a temporary Special Sale . P . 

rennial, will disappear in part during the ageun y 
following season, and should be sowed again 
each fall. In open places under averag 
tions, we must accept this as the best solu- 
on of our lawn problem in the coastal plain 
region of the South. A Bermuda grass lawn 

best started by sowing the chopped up 
inners in March, 


SPECIAL GOVERNMENT ST: A PLES—Require about %4 pound to put 
up a 40-rod spool. Length 1 inch, size No. 10, polished steel. Price, 10 
pounds for 35c; 25 pounds, for 85c; 50 pounds for $1.65; 100-pound keg 
for $3. A good size for all kinds of wire fence, poultry fence, ete. 


con- 


| 
ieir prompt growth will offset the approach- and save still more. Order from this advertisement at once. Vo not | 
! 
' 





IIl.—In Any Case, Buy and Use a Lawn 
Mower 


Spring Catalog Quoting New Low Prices Free Upon Request. 
| 


THE SPOTLESS CO." “sic, 


Ne ee SEERA POETS ET PEE AT 





[s ANY case, buy a lawn mower, and you 
will have one thing needful to improve the 
ppearance of your home 100 per cent. Sim 


y get rid of the sprouts and big weeds and | THE COMMON-SENSE FARM DITCHER 2 


run the mower over whatever comes. The ] Low priced cnough for eve ry farmer to own 
spontaneous summer grasses, even if mixed | one or more. iC ef 2 €c O. otton 


to some extent with weeds, will give you a A reversible farm ditcher, farm terracer 
etty, green expanse that you will be id road grader all in one. A patented com- WILL 


sud of.—Prof. W. C. Coker. bit ation of the best implement ever invented 
cbs SAVE THE SOUTH FROM 
Write for descriptive circular and prices. \ 
Annual Flowers CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., BANKRUPTCY d RUIN! 
Chattanooga, Tennessee an * 


CUT FLOWERS It is the earliest cotton known. It keeps on growing after other varieties are déad. 















































ASTERS, late branching; swect peas, cos- Yq It limbs from the ground and is covered all over with latge bolls that are e —_ icked, 
mos, early flowering pansies, nasturtiums, It has a standard staple. It turns out from 45 to 50 per cent lint. routh- 8 
vari; mignonette, bachelor buttons, zinnias, comneens, ane wag nig a If there is a cotton in the world that Ae Bh. the boll # 
apdragon, corn flower, heliotrope, stocks, weevil, the Rucker cotton does it. 
anthus. Write or wire for our Milton County, Georgia, made a much larger cotton crop in 1921 than it did in 1920. 

“way down” prices on gal- WAY Why? Because the farmers get fresh seed from Rucker Cottonsed Company and grow 
FOR GARDEN EFFECT vanized roofing from mill Rucker Select No. 1. That’s the reason! ae 
“OR Edgings.—Sweet alyssum, lobelia, Eng- direct. Big saving. Dept. PF DOWN : . a - ae oe pad wore ane eee See are excellent. You can 
sk d ‘ ller ; > ze your sec iti a few ays afte ye get yo order. 
a ee My »ckscomb, dusty miller | American Roofing Co., Ashland, Ky. d Send money order or check with your order. No C. O. D. shipments. We are reliable 
; ’ J and dependable. Look us up and see. 
= . P 
sia po Effects.—Annual phlox, ver- | == ——- These seed are thoroughly dry and culled. Practically all of them will 
a, annual poppies, petunia, ‘var,’ Rosy germinate. 
rn, — daisy, marigold, balsam, ce- Better Paint for Less Money hs In ten-bushel lots, $2.00 a bushel. In less quantities, $2.25 per 
a, portulaca, ushel, 
Tall-growing Annuals.—Castor oil bean, | Finest paint made, direct from manu- ADDRESS ALL ORDERS OR INQUIRIES TO 
nilower, cosmos, late. facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
ennite folder,“Paint Economy” and be convinced || RUCKER COTTONSEED COMPANY, Alpharetta, Ga. 











(:YPRESS vine, balloon vine, gourd, orna- Armorshield Paint Corp. , Washington, D.C. 








mental, climbing nasturtiums, scarlet-run- 
ner bean, wild cucumber, morning glory, 


hop vine, moon vine, cobea. LOWER PR c=? = — 
ON CORN MILLS 


2 CAN say I have been taking the paper eight WRITE US FOR CATALOG AND 
years, and would not do without it. It FACTORY PRICES ON 


, Carolinas. Inquire at your dealer’s or write us direct. 

as done me all the good and made me what N So thCo Mills ? 

1 am. 3 pws’ started beak aaceunt cinep | RaUETt a m Glascock Stove & Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
cading the paper. I think every southern ects: ~*~) neeereeeam - —~ 


rmer rht to have it.—G. W. W., } . ws A 
ne eo ei Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward, 





"Stove, Range and Heater Economy | 


WHY PAY EXCESSIVE PRICES FOR STOVES AND RANGBS, when 
you can buy, at very reasonable prices, a Cook Stove, Range or Heater 
that will last a lifetime and is fully guaranteed? Our prices are not ony 
cheap, but you save freight from our plant here in the center of 
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Salesmen Wanted 
IMMEDIATELY 


Live-Wires for Permanent, 
Dignified Position—Spare or 
Full Time—Big Money Writ- 
ing Orders—Liberal Commis- 


sions. 
Not just an “ordinary” sclling offer—this 
OPPORTUNITY such as big, suc- 
sful men are quick to see and grasp. 
ral orders for beautiful memorials by 
simply showing handsome catalogs—no 
iard selling necessary very family de 


ires a memorial—all you do is help them 
select best—you will be welcome in 
-very house—make $40 a WEEK and UP 
n SPARE time 

Don’t hesitate if you have never sold 
before. We send you full instructions— 
and the memorials practically sell them- 
selves. There’s someone going to get the 
appointment in your section. It might 
just as well be YOU. 

A little spare time is one qualification— 
the desire to make money the other. If 
you have both, clip and send us, TO-DAY, 
the coupon. 

ateene Clip Here for More Money........- 
Coggins Marble Company 

145 Main Street, Canton, Ga. 

Gentlemen: I have spare time and I 

want extra money. You say that's all I 


the 














need. Please rush details without obli- 

gating me. 

BGO ccascccceccocces 6o0seeesse pocecocecccccce 

Street of R. F. D....c000- cdeseaneas aaeene oee0 

a piwheskdacte State. ..ccccccce 
a ae le ae ee i Oe eS ae ae a ae oe oe Oe 


MAKE MONEY 
ON FRUIT! 


Plant ‘Reliable 
Nursery Stock 


Many commerciat peach growers 
have grown rich by planting care- 
fully selected trees. 

Experienced growers buy only trees 
they know they can rely upon. Why 
not profit by their experience? 


We Sell to Them, 
Why Not to You? 


Write for descriptive catalog. 


FRUIT TREES 
‘SHRUBS 

ROSE BUSHES 
HEDGE PLANTS 


THE HUNTSVILLE 
NURSERIES 

Box 806, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
50 Years in Business 
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SKIRT AND WAIST 
BARGAIN 
Bor 





$29 


NOW 





aSuires 


SKIRT 
weight Cotton "Gabar ft 


. handsomely em 
with two tone Fann 
Has | ~~) belt and —— 


. You will be delighted 

with this skirt--its newness, 

its style and its appearance. 

Colors, Navy Blue or Black. 
“ Sizes, 23 to40 waist measure, 

WAIST is made of white voile, 

alcely trimmed with lace and embroidery. Sizes, 36 to 46. 

SEND NO MONEY 


Jus. send r name and address, giving si: 
We'll cond both skirt and welet by” jes Fa me 
You pay the mailman when deli Mone lag t- react 


pleased. Here is positively a big $6.00 value 1 or only $3.29, 
Send Now---Supply is Limited. ORDER BY No. 26 C74. 
HOWARD-LUX CO.., Dopt.16-C-74 GLEVELAND, oO, 


Night Work Now Safe on the Farm 


Here +s cugged electric tanterm, Bure by che hour Otves Gites 
mas more light Chan any Aashtight Safe saywhere Theos 
2 powerful Light hundreds of feet ahead 


DELTA No. 10 
HAND LANTERN 


NOLANA ty ‘915 













ELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
350 entra sioce MARION 





Pointers for Club Members 


How to Conduct a Club Meeting 


DARLIAMENTARY usage, as published for 
South Carolina clubs. To acquai club 
mbers with simple parliamentary rules 
Officers President, vice-president, and 
retary. 

Duties of Officers—President: 1, Presides 
»ver all meetings; 2, announces the order of 
the program; 3, puts afl questions and mo- 
tions; 4, decides points of order; decides 


appoints all committees 
P 
the 
the president, 


the votes; 6 
Vic 
preside: t 

at call of 


it a rforms the duties ot 


ibsent 


presiae 
in case president 
the 
names of mbers 
each meeting; 2, re 
etings; 3, Sends out notices ot 
attends tu 


Records 
at 


Secretary: 1, 
and 
minutes of 
meetings; 4, 


calis roll cords 
me 


all corresponden ce; 





5, presides at meetings in case both presi- 
dent and vice president are absent. 
Duties of Members: 1, A member should 


attend every meeting in so far as is possible; 
2, a member should be loyal to the club, and 
always strive to promote good fellowship 
among its members; 3, a member should be 
loyal to th eofficers, whether those officers 


were his choice or not; 4, a member must 
not discuss his personaf affairs before the 
club; 5, a member must not interrupt any- 


one who is speaking; 6, a member should not 
make personal remarks about. any of the 
members. 


GENERAL RULES 


LWAYS address 

Madam President) before 
mark. 

2. The president should recognize the per- 
son who wishes to speak by saying, Mrs. — 
or Miss —. This gives the person the floor, 
and no one else may interrupt. 


the president (Miss, or 
making a re- 


addressed to the presi- 
members is al- 


3. Allremarks are 
dent; no talking between 
lowed. 

4. Motions: (a) Only one motion can be put 
before the club at a time. This motion must 
be seconded and voted upon before any other 
is put to the house. Example: Mo- 
tion and procedure: Miss B rises and says, 
“Madam President."”’ The president replies, 


motion 


“Miss B—.”” Miss B—says, “I move the club 
meet at 3 p. m. next month, instead of at 4 
p. m., as in the past.” She then takes her 
seat, and the president asks, “Is there a 


second to this motiom put before tite club 
by Miss B?” Some 
onds the motion, 


then rises and sec 
The president says, “You 
have heard the motion put before you by 
Miss B—. Is there any discussion of the 
motion?” If there is no discussion, the pres 
ident calls for the vote by saying, “All in 
favor of this motion say ‘Aye.’ All those op- 
posed, say ‘No.’” The president then an- 
nounces the result. (b) Any member who wishes 
may obtain permission from the presiding 
officer to discuss a motion, either for or 
against it. (c) The members who propose 
and second a motion must stand by the mo- 
tion and vote for it. The same is true of the 
nomination of officers. (d) A point of order 
applies to a member who has made a motion 
which is out of order, because another mo- 
tion is before the meeting, or to a member 
whose remarks are not on the subject under 
consideration, 

5. Voting: (a) Each member is entitled to 
one vote, (b) Officers are usually elected 
by ballot; other matters may be voted upon 
by a show of hands. (c) A majority vote is 


one 


necessary to decide any question. (By ma- 
jority vote is meant more than one-half of 
all votes cast.) (d) Those who fail to vote 


silently assent to the vote of the majority, 
ind are not afterwards at liberty to ques- 
tion such action. (e) In case of tie votes 
the president or presiding officer decides the 
vote. 

6. A quorum constitutes a majority of the 
members of the club. 


References: Parliamentary Usage For 
Women’s Clubs. MMA A. FOX. 
Bulletin: The Business Organization of a 


Club, University of Nebraska, Extension Di- 
vision, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bulletin: Manual fer Agricultural and 
Home Making Club Leaders, University of 
Maine, Extension Service, Orono, Maine. 


‘| Holidays and Other Notable Days 


ANUARY 
February 
February 
February 
February 


1—New Year's Day. 
2—Ground Hog Day. 
12—Lincoln’s Birthday. 
14—St. Valentine’s Day. 
19—Lee’s Birthday. 
February —Washington’s Birthday. 
March 2—Anniversary of Texas Independ- 
ence—in Texas. 
March 17—St. Patrick’s Day. 
March 21—Spring Equinox. 


April 12—Halifax Independence Resolution 
—in North Carolina. 
April 13—-Thos. Jefferson’s Birthday—in 


Alabama. 
April 14—Good Friday 


’ 


April 16—Faster Sunday 
April 21—Anniver i the Battle of San 
Jacinto—in Texas 
April 26—Confederat Memorial Day—in 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and Mississippi. 
May 10—Coniederate Memorial Day—in 
North and South Carolina 
May 12—Confederate Memorial Day—in Ten- 
‘ i t ive 


veererenee 








May 20—Anniversary of Signing of Meck- 
lenburg Declaration f Independence—in 
North Carolina 

May 1+—Decoration Day 

May 30—Confederat Memorial Day—in 
Virginia 

June 3—Jefferson Davis’ Birthday 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 22—Longest Day of the Year. 

July 4—Independence Day 

July 14—Bastile Day. 

July %—Dogs Days Begin 

» mtd First Monday—Labor Day. 

22—Fall Equinox 
Jewish New Year 

October 1 ylumbus Day 
October 31—Hallowe’s 

November All Sai Day 

November, rst Tuseday—General Elec- 
tion Day in States Holding Election, 

November 11—Armistice Day. 

November 30—Thanksgiving 

December 22—Shortest Day of the Year. 


Dec« 


mber 25—Christmas 


Our Club Programs 


OR many years The Progressive Farmer has 





published programs for clubs of women 
and young people. It began tl publica- 
tion before there was such a thing as a state 
home demonstration agent. Now, however, 
each state has.a competent agent, and her 


work and her programs are so well worked 
out that we consider it best for the women 
to use these. 


The Progressive Farmer stands glad and 
ready, as heretofore, to lend its aid in help- 


“ing the agents or their club members in 
their work. 
Send to your state agent for one of her 


wonderful programs of work for 1922 


Rules and Plans for Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work 


GES—Any boy or girl who was between 
10 and 18 years of age on January 1, 1922, 
may join any club this year. 


Kinds of Clubs.—There are various kinds 
ot clubs, but the most popular are: Pig, 
Poultry, Corn, Peanut, Potato, and Cotton; 
these being for both and girls; and 
Canning and Home Economics for girls only. 


boys 


Requirements for Admission.—!1 order to 
join a Corn, Peanut, Cotto: or Sweet 
Potato Club the boy or girl must agree to 


an acre of the crop indicated and 
to make a report the work done. In the 
Irish Potato Club and Canning Club, only 
one-eighth of an acre neeu be cultivated. 


cultivate 
of 


In the Pig Club the boy or girl must have 
either (1) a grade hog for fattening, (2) a 
purebred for bretding purposes, or (3) a sow 
for the sow and litter project. 

In the Poultry Club the boy or girl must 
agree to hatch one or more settings of pure- 
bred eggs. 

Whom to Consult.—Your teacher 
know about these clubs. If she doesn’t, con- 
sult your county agent or write your state 
agricultural college or state club agent. 

Local Clubs.—Any boy or girl meeting the 
requirements may enroll as a club member, 
even if not a single other neighborhood boy 
or girl is interested. In order to get the full 
benefits of club work, however, there should 
be a local club of five or more members. Ex- 
pert supervision and advice and many helpful 
demonstrations can be given to local clubs 
which are not available to individual mem- 
bers working alone. 


should 


Each boy or girl wishing to join any par- 
ticular kind of club, therefore, is asked to 
try to get at least four other neighborhood 
boys and girls to join the same club and so 
have a local organization and get increased 
benefits for all concerned. 

Officers of Local Clubs.—Each local club of 
five or more members (there should be just 


as many as possible) should have an adult 
“local leader”’—a resident teacher or some 
other competent person, either man or 
woman. Each club also elects a president, 
vice-president, and secretary fronmr its own 
membership. 

County Encampments.—In nearly every 


county this year plans are making for hold- 
ing a two-day or three-day “county encamp- 
ment” of club members with lessons, ad- 
dresses, demonstrations, health talks, etc. 


But perhaps you may say that I have told 


you, if necessary, to write to your state 
club agent, but haven’t given you your 
state club agent’s name and address. Well, 


here they are: 


STATE AGENTS FOR BOYS’ CLUBS 
North Carolina.—Homer H. B, Mask, Ra- 
leigh. 
South Carolina.—L. L. Baker, Bishopville. 
Virginia.—Charles G. Burr, Blacksburg. 


STATE AGENTS FOR GIRLS’ CLUBS 


North Carolina.—Mrs. S. 
Raleigh 

South Carolina.—Miss 
Rock Hill 


Jane McKimmon, 


Christine N. South, 


Virginia.—Mrs. M. M. Davis, Blacksburg 
A BUSINESS woman, Miss Margaret Mary 
Mor gan, re ) Was elect =< ne of the 
supervisors « . Francisce on an inde- 
pendent 


; 
i 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Newest 

Linene 
Suit 

. Beautifully 

Embroidered 






2 Garments 
IN ONE! 


The loveli- 
j est most 
] Sechionaite 











season’s 

qs style. 
Combines all 
the latest ideas 
in ladies’ suit 
dresses. 
be worn as a 
guimpe dress 
or as a suit. 
A wonder- 
ful bargain 


isfied return to 
us, and we will 
relund your 


SWISS 
Embroidered 


near express ‘ 
the wonderful _ le of spots. 
value here of- mg coat lapels fic 
ered. ug at neck. New 
style and cut Btyle bell shape sleeves. 
is so charming $8.00 value for only 
as to attract in- $3.98. Order by 
stant admiration. No. 113. 


TWO COLORS— 
Biue or Rose. 
SIZES —16 to 46, 


Just Just seng. 3 your bame a! and address » today. Ee 
postman $3.08 on arrival, plus . few pennies pos 


Lee Thomas Co., pept. 935 Chicag~ 


meee ROOFING 


Save your property — —re-roof now 

while the weather is good, or supply 

roofing needs for future building— 

save money by ordering from this 
vertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll ('%5s,") $1.25 


2-Ply $1.95 - 3-Ply $2.38 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls 
direct from South’s Oldest and 
achinery and Supply House 


SMITH - COURTNEY CO. 
Tth and Bain? ridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 


Spotless Sanitary Closets 


in the 











Odorless—used 
home like a water closet, 
Requires no plumbing or 
sewerage. Fly-proof, 
safe-guards health, pre- 
vents disease. improves 
sanitation. Affords com- 
fort and privacy. Not 
expensive to operate. 
Quickly set up by anyone. 
Approved by leading 
health officers Satisfac- 





tion guaranteed Write 
for free, illustrated folder 
and reduced prices, 


THE SPOTLESS CO, RICHMOND, VA. 





DURABLE ROOFING 
Each roll contains 108 square feet of Rubber 
cu rol and cement furnished free with 
1-Ply, Smooth Surtaced ; 
es a Smooth Secmeees eeeccccceecce 


ly, Smooth Surf: {. 
Siate Surfaced Mill Ends, red or green, ine 


RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 











Walls of stone far superior to 
lath and plaster. Cost less 
Fire-proof ; non-warpable Her- 
eules the strongest of all wall 


ae a used by U. 3- 


ines. as. W Write hen depot 

rw a a 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
cost no more, often less, than the 
good reputation for quality. They 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 
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Saturday, March 11, 





Public Welfare and the Staite 


VERY 





woman and especially. every voter, 


should understand the work of a state 
yard of charities and public welfare, its 
scope and its possibilities as they concern 
the state at large, and asgthey refer to her 


her right to 
or county 
under- 


not only 
lf her state 
should 


»wn community. It is 
do so, but her duty. 


the she 


has embraced work, 

stand how to further it; if it has not, she 
can work toward that end. 

A state board of charities and public wel- 


are has the same position over the people 
of the state as the good parent has over the 
child. Its purpose is to develop the human 
wealth of the state, from the oldest inhab- 
itant to the last born child, to give each the 
fullest opportunity to live a happy, normal 
life. 
county should have a superintend- 
public ‘welfare. As far as can be 
learned, such officers have been satisfactory 
and economical .in giving care and protec- 
tion to those who need it. 

The superintendent of public welfare 
the following duties and powers under 
law * 

(a) He shall be chief 
ficer the county. 


Every 
. ent ol 


has 
the 


school attendance of- 
of 

(b) He shall be chief probation officer and 
with the county juvenile court have over- 
sight of dependent, neglected, and delinquent 
children under 16 years of age. 

(c) He 

(d) He 
rection 


shall enforce the child labor laws. 


shall have oversight, under the di- 
of the state board, of persons dis- 
charged from hospitals of the insane and 
from other state institutions, and of all per- 
sons on probation or parole. 

(e) He shall have, under control of the 
county commissioners, the care and supervi- 
sion the poor, and administer the poor 
iunds. 


of 


({) He shall act as agent of the state board 
in relation to any work to be done by the 
state board within the county. 





(eg) He shall promote wholesome recrea- 
tion in the county and enforce such laws 
nd regulate commercial amusement. 

th) He shall have, under direction of the 
tate board, oversight of dependent children 
placed in the county by the state board. 
(i) He shall assist the state board in 
ing employment for the unemployed. 


find- 


(j) He shall investigate the cause of dis- 
;, under the direction of the state board, 
ud make such other investigations in the 
nterest of social welfare as the state board 
ay direct. 

The 


irities 


tres 


state boards of 
or similar or- 
write for in- 


following states have 
and public welfare 
zations, to which one can 
mation: 
Carolina—Mrs. Clarence A. Johnson, 
nN. Ge 

Carolina— G. Croft 
Columbia, S. C.; 


North 
Raleigh, 
South Williams, Pal- 
etto Bldg., 
\s far as can be ascertained through in- 
quiries no other Southern have state 


beards of public welfare and charities, though 


states 


hildren’s code commissions have been cre 
ed by law in Oklahoma, Kentucky, ~ Soll 
Louisiana, Virginia and Oklahoma. 


What Do You Know About Your 
Government? 


eG AS your state an educational qualification 


for the vote? 

This question, also 2, 3, 4, should be an- 
swered by. every voter for herself. 

», iow long must you have resided in your 
tate before you can vote? In your county? 


n your election district or voting precinct? 
3. Is personal regist 
mmunity? If not, what 


required in your 
precautions must 


ration 


be taken under the law to insure a correct 
list of qualified voters? 

4. What is the legal requirement as to age 
or voting in your state? 

5. What is a “challenge?” 

In many states atcredited watchers are al- 
lowed, sometimes in the interests of the po- 
tical parties, sometimes of individual can- 


idates. If a watcher or election inspector 
hallenges” the right of a person to vote, 
vould-be voter is required to identify 


has the neces- 
izenship, 
received 


If he swears that he 
qualific ations 
dence, etc., his ballot 
‘cord kept of it. 
6. Are 
ict? 
By the use of voting machines fraudulent 
voting is made much more difficult. But the 
ief advantage of them is that the count of 
the election is accurate and is complete as 
as the polls are closed. They obviate 
the long, tiresome, and inaccurate count- 
ng of ballots by hand. 


himself, 
ary 





as age, 


res is and a 


voting machines used in your dis- 
What are their advantages? 


The disadvantage of some machines is that 
they use the party column and make easier 
indiscriminate, unintelligent voting. This is 
not necessary as the face of a voting machine 
can be set like any paper ballot. 

What is a “slate?” 

\ “slate” is the list of candidates of one 
political party. 

What .kind of a ballot facilitates voting 
a straight ticket? 

The “party column” ballot, which has all 























Facts for Women Voters 


the candidates of each party ior every office 

be tilled; grouped together with a column 
for each party, usually carries a circle at 
the head of each column and often a symbol 
to indicate the party. A voter may vote the 
entire list of candidates by a cross in the 
circle. He does not need to read the names 


oi a candidate or even the name of the party. 
9. What form of ballot requires some intel- 
ligence on the part of the voter? 
The kind of ballot which requires a separate 
for every individual candidate the voter 
help elect. 


is the 


cross 
wishes to 

10. What Oregon Pamphlet? 

A booklet published by the state of Ore 
gon at public expense which carries to every 
voter certain information about candidates. 
Each candidate has the same amount of space 


to fill if he desires, and pays a small su: 
for it so all candidates are on an equal foot- 
ing. The same is true about constitutional 


amendments or other questions to be voted 
on, Arguments are presented by both sides 
of each question. 


11, Does your state publish before election 
any facts about candidates or election issues 
at public expense? If not, how may a voter 
obtain sufficient information so as to be able 
to vote with intelligence and discrimination. 


Such information may usually be had be- 
fore election from the League of Women 
Voters. 


12. Suppose you do not approve of a candi- 
date nominated by the political party which 
you have joined, should you support him be 
cause of party loyalty? 


Above party loyalty is loyalty to what you 


think is right. Conscience is a good guide 
in voting as in everything else. 
13. Wheh is the healthier condition for a 


political unit (city, county, or state), to have 
one party overwhelming in numbers and thus 
always sure of electing its candidates, or to 
have parties about equally balanced? 

It is far healthier for a community to have 
the two leading political parties nearly equal, 
because if one party is always sure to win 
no matter what candidates they put up, they 
have little incentive to live up to a high 
standard 


Principal Planks in the Platform of 
the League of Women Voters 


OPPOSING any weakening of the national 
prohibition law. 


Indorsing the Sheppard-Towner bill for the 
protection of maternity and infant care. 


Indorsing the principle of physical educa- 


tion in schools, through state action with 
federal aid. 
Asking for generous appropriations for the 


Federal Children’s Bureau. 


Urging the enforcement of all child labor 
and school attendance laws. 
Urging Congress to make adequate appro- 


ior the inter-departmental social hy- 








priation 
uit board. 

i ng equal punishment for men and 
Y €u oifenders ist the moral law. 

i rsing e eig hour day, and the pro- 
! on of it work for women in indus- 


try, and the establi shment of living-wage 


commissions. 


Urging the appointment of qualified women 


in all boards having to do with women’s 
work. 

Asking for a reclassification of the civil 
service on merit basis, without discrimina- 
tion a,amst women. 

Recommending an equal interest by hus- 
band and wife im each other's property, ac- 
quired ter marriage 


Asking for direct citizenship for married 

women, 

increased appropriations for vo- 

ning in home economics. 

ng jury 
mot 
the principle the Towner 

but leaving action in Support of it 

the board of directors. 


Supporting 
cational trai 
! women, with ex- 
children. 


service by 
émption tor hers of young 


{(ndorsing of 
») bill 


the discret 


sc hoc 


to on of 


Iidorsing the principle of protection of 
parks and monuments and keeping 
inviolate for the use and enjoyment of 


pe ople. 


nai 
them 
the 


Jlial 





creation of a federal depart- 
and urging the ap- 
read the department of a 
an expert on social problems, 


ng the 
public 


ment of welfare 


pointment ol 
womalh Wio 1s 
regulation by Congress 
industry. 


ng the 
eat-packing 


Recommend 
the 
Ene 
coc pe rative 
Asking Congre to appropriate money to 
complete the Alabama nitrate plants for the 
benefit of agriculture and to furnish needed 
electric power to a large territory in the 
Sout 


of 
organization of legitimate 
iations within the states. 


ouraging tne 





to do 
held in 


national government 
for the women 
East. 


the 
possible 
the Near 


Urging 
everything 
harems in 

Asking Congress to make August 26, the 
date of ratification of the federal suffrage 
amendment, a national holiday. 

Opposing any attempt to repeal state direct 


primary laws, and ‘in favor of making nomi- 
Nations more representative of the voters. 
Urging each state to call a state confer- 


ence of men and women to discuss ways and 
means of improving election machinery } 


(21) 24/ 





Turn Waste Into 
Profits With Good 
Fence 


Only with good fences can you turn field waste into live 
stock profits. American Fence and American or U. S. Steel 
Posts make the ideal life-time fence. 


Big full gauge wires, springy and strong—mechanically 
hinged joints—stretches evenly over uneven ground. Fire-. 
proof and lightning proof. Ask your dealer for 


€merican Fence 


Posts 


Where the trade demands 
them we also make light- 
weight fences of small gauge 
wires. We make these the 
best of this type in the 
market—the highest quality 
steel and the best galvaniz- 
ing. Yet we urge farmers to 
buy heavier fences because 
we know they mean truer 
economy. 

See our dealers everywhere. Get our prices. They have stocks on 


hand for quick delivery. Write us and get our new catalog illustrating 
many kinds of fences, gates and posts for every purpose. 


Ask for American Books ‘‘Making the Farm Pay,”’ 
Sent Free **Power Alcohol’ a new farm product, ‘‘Black Stem 
Rust,”’ “Dairy Farming,’’ ‘‘Farm Account Book”’ and others. 


sree STEEL 


GATES 


We recommend heavy 
fences—of large substantial 
wires. We know they are 
most economical and gladly 
stand back of them. Because 
the wires are larger, they take 
a heavier coat of galvaniz- 
ing and are thus better pro- 
tected to give more years of 
service. 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Boston Denver 


FOX SHINS ond FURS 


ef your own catch, red or gray skins made into the latest styles 
make up into beautiful scarfs. We make up skins of all kinds, 
also elean, remodel, reline and repair old furs. Write what you 
have—we quote prices on any styles. 

GREEN & See Se Bee FURRIERS, 
































1138 S. 3rd 8t., pt LOUISVILLE, KY, 
PUREBRED LIVESTOCK|| FARM DRAIN TILE 
DUROC-JERSEYS You can grow your biggest crops on that 


rich wet low land if you just drain it. Mr. 
George T. Little, Camden, S. C. says: 


“The drain tile I used doubled the 
producing value of my farm. 





DUROCS 


OF 
Quality and Breeding 


Sows and gilts bred for March and 
April farrow to our champion boars, 
also service boars. Prices consistent 
with the times. 

Write us for prices 

or visit either farm 


PEACOCK & HODGE, 


Other farmers are getting the same re- 
sults. You can too. Our tile is hard 
burned, stoned and smooth. Sold direct. 
Prices reduced. Write for free literature 
and delivered prices. 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER 
PIPE WORKS 


Chattanooga, Tenn€ssee 











J UNLIMITED GUARANTEE 
























COCHRAN, GA. ELKO, GA, & On every PIEDMONT RAZO 
FREE °z 
| | TRIAL Tey it nh 
POLAND-CHINAS Say tad and andes Eee 






me Big Type POLAND-CHINA HOGS 
Rogistered Stock for Sale. 
Write your w t Prompt service. 


Rubberset Shaving Brush free. Each 
Razor in leather case. Send no money. 
A postal card will bring it to you. 


PIEDMONT CUTLERY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 























fe Herd Boars: Picke Orphan and 
. lossmore Model 
& L. D. MILLER, 
Bridgwater, Virginia. § f ~ 
, ] d th 
HEREFORDS Don’t Fail to Read the 


PP PAO 


Mapleton Farm Polied Herefords 


Double Standard and 
istered 
POLLED AND HORN- 
ED BULLS 
From 6 months 
years old. 
We offer these 
at Low Prices, 
easy terms. 
Let us hear from you. 
B. f. SHELTON 
SONS, 
Speed ‘om Carolina. 
Edgecombe County. 


i 








Advertisements! 
Save Money by Read 
ing Them 
Big Bargains offered every week. 


Read them, Classified and all. 


to 3 


Bull 
and o1 














ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for qualitv. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 














vatomercbvenie non-advertised stuff, which may or 


| may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 


Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer” when 








Pees » 
HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 


COWS HAVB YEARLY RECORDS 


Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. | | 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 
PRODUCTION and PE 


The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE 





rs. 





write one of our advertis: Then 
JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., Dest. F., Hollie, Va | | OU 














we guarantee you a square deal, 
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~ 
Delivered 
e to you 
GUARANTEED 12 MONTHS 
No better battery is made at 
any price than theGard Heavy 
Duty. Every dollar you Pay 
MODELS is for battery—not large “se! 
Ford "17to 22 | jing expenses”. I sell Gards 
Buick "17&18] under my ironclad guarantee 
Auburn a ad 21 and directto car-owners only. 
Chevrolet 4 Special sizes and shapes at 
re 7 ‘Models Py. R 
Dort "17 to 20 
moots ite 
Maxwell Tr. "1 
Overland 75-90-4 ar 
and 91 other cars DUTY 
and trucks. 

Note: The Gardisa BATTE RY 
“Heavy Duty” Bat- (6 VOLT, 11 PLATE) 
tery designed for} SEND NO MONEY—I know 
erpoene smallcars. | go positively that the Gard is 

; the best (hand-conatructed 








thruont) that am willing to 
send it for exami: vation with- 
out acent in advance. Simply 
send me y cohen or and I will 
ship the battery fully charged 
ready to 't h, ex press pre- 

paid, Cc. 0. D Test it 


Fxem i". alone are 
thejudge and no smooth talk- 
ing saleemaa ta around 
bother 3 orn Fair enongh, 


isn’t it? Thea order—NOV 


Gard Battery Co. 





aon 





am 


Instructions 
for attaching on each 


battery. It's easier 

than changing a tire. oer. E 
Reference—Any E 

Bank inLouisville, COUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

To points south of Birmingham, Charieston and West 

of Mississippi River, $15.95 delivered, 














Cotton The Boll 
Weevil Won’t Get 


MITC yg COTTON SEED. brad up step 
GUoOD CROPS CERTAIN 
Supreme quality, best 
r 100 pounds i 
Mire WELL: s tae “yMti *"ROVED KING—Select- 
ed se 5 per 100 pounds 
Ww ANS ANKE CLEVELAND—Solect North 
Carolina grown, $5 per 100 pounds 
25ce per hom reduction 0 5 bags 
50c per bag reduction on 10 bags 
75c per bag reduction on 15 bags. 
| $1.00 per bag reduction on bags 
Cash with order 
| No reduction at distributing points. 
SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM, 
Worth Carolina. 





t D 
MITC he 








| Youngsville, 

















WALL BOARD 


Cheaper Than Laths and Piaster 
warm in winter and coo! in 
5 per 100 Square Feet. 
following 
and 10 ft 


Keeps the house 
the bundle, 


Write for free samples and our new price list. 


sheets to 
48 in. wide by 6. 


Rubens Paint & Giass Co., Richmond, Va. 








G. V. T. SILOS —— 


Lasts as Lona as Your Farm. 
Two-way reinforcing. Erected 
by our experts. Special offer to 
early buyers. Write today. 


Birmingham Hollow Tile Co. 


9109 North 2ist St.. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


‘DAHLIAS—  —DAHLIAS 
My 1922 Dahlia Catalog describes over 
300 carefully selected varieties. Guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction. Bulbs sent 
postpaid. Write for catalog. 
MRS. 1. ks 2 ATE 

Old 














Port 
rort 


oO 





Route 1, c. 
3 = 











IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISEMENTS are not only news, 
but good, timely and helpful news. 
They tell us of the best place to buy, 

and give up-to-the-minute information of 

the great world of business. 

They tell us all about the great im- 
provements that are being made in the 
world. 

By reading them we learn of the new- 
est and best labor-saving inventions, the 
the most successful far:n implements and 
machinery. é 

The information contained in them is 
such that one cannot afford to pass them 
by; they tell of comforts of which our 
fathers never dream 

And finally, they are educative, and 
save us money. Therefore those who do 
not read advertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and re-read 
them. It will pay handsomely. 


DON’T WAIT 


For Busiress to Pick Up! 


ADVERTISE! 


And: Make Business Pick Up! 
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Your Personal Appearnce 


Toilet Preparations to Make at 


Home 
OINTS for the Dainty Girl.—Exquisite 
cleanliness. Absence of the odor of per- 
spiration A clean, healthy scalp. Neatly 
brushed hair. Well-kept nails 


A Toilet Lotion for the Face.—Mix well one 





tablespoonful of pure olive oil and one table- 
spooful of rose water. Apply to the face 
or hands after bathing them in warm water, 
soft or distilled. The solution should be 
worked into the skin with the finger-tips, 
and applied at night before retiring. 

Violet Cleansing Cream.—White wax 9% 
gr Ss, spermaccti 90 grains, eet almond 
oil 1 ounce, rose water ¥ ounce, extract of 
violets, 68 drops, 

For Excessive Perspiration. —Tincture of 
benzoir yur taut rcid 10 grains, el- 
a t water < punces, rose water 

Lotion for Summer Freckles.—Sulpho-car- 
bo i soda SU grains, glycerin 2 ounces, 
rose water 1 ounce, alcohol 1 ounce. This 
may be mopped on the spots with a bit of 


Cream for Sunburn.—White 


wax ™% ounce, 
spermaceti ™% ounce, sweet almond oil 2 
ounces 
These ingredients are to be meited together 


and well mixed in a double boiler. Pour into 


a heated bowl and add slowly an ounce and a 
half of rose water and half an ounce of 
witch hazel. Beat until it is creamy, and 


then put it into a small jar. 





Ince tincture of benzoin ounce; 


water 2 oun 


For the Teeth.—Th« 


= 
cologne ces 


application 
advised 


occasional 
salt sometimes 
teeth. The gums also are 
the salt. A mouthful of milk of 
about the teeth every night 
before retiring will correct the tendency to 
acidity, and act a preventive decay 
that results from chemical decomposition 


table 1s 


the 


of common 
for cleaning 
rubbed with 
magnesia rinsed 
as of 
To Keep Housekeeping Hands Soft is no 
matter when a woman does her house- 
and is obliged to put her hands in hot 
Keep the 
sink and 


easy 
w k, 
and cold water many times a day. 


following lotion in a bottle on the 


yr 





in the bath room and before drying the hands 
each time, pour a little in the palm of the 
hand and rub well over both afterward wip- 
ing with a soft towel: Dissolve a lump of 
gum camphor the size of a hazelnut in a 
} of a pint of alcohol; add one tablespoon-. 
ful e: of glycerine and of lemon juice. Li 
the skin is maturally very dry, use less 


alcohol 


Beauty Questions Answered 
M*. NECK is showing the first signs o 


age 


in its increasing lines. Can they be pre- 
vented or checked? 
They can most decidedly. The muscles of 


the neck can be kept young and healthy- 
looking if you will exercise and breathe 
Here are three exercises that have helped a 


number of women: 
Exercise One.—Point the chin over 


shoulder, and while keeping the ey: 


the left 


the 


S$ on 
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Is there any way in which I can safely 
remove wrinkles from my face? 









Wrinkles are difficult to remove, but they 
can be avoided It is often the case that 
rinkles come about the eyes and forehead 
because the person frowns and squints so as 
to exclude excessive light. Glare and bright 
light must be avoided. Sometimes a correct 
eyeglass will stop frown. Some persons 
frown and wrinkle up the forehead when 
thinking intent We should think with our 


brains. Wrin nklin g the forehead cannot help 
brain action 

Again, many persons distort the facial 
muscles unnecessarily when they laugh, and 
in this way make deep and often permanent 
wrinkles. Then, too, unhappy and depressing 
thoughts are likely to find expression on 
the face. Th yrners of the mouth are al- 
lowed to droop, siug wrinkles about the 
lower part of tl T All these habits can 
be overcome; e lines thus formed can be 
checked, nd im s¢ cases possibly oblit- 
erated 

Bathing t! ace ree or four times a day 
in cold water d using much friction, beiag 
careiul t to stretch the skin too vigor- 
us 1 alsc ‘Ip to reduce lines and 





General Rules of Dress 


= ENTS should be adapted to the 

t party dress is as much o 
n morning as a | 
reception, 


A wornou 


ot place i the Use 


dress ata 












































































7 4 i ceiling twist the neck around slowly and vig- , ee ek Pas: : : a 

Tonic for Oily Hair.—Quinine sulphate 20 orously till the chin points over the right b. _ ee “i otyte of the —— 
grains, glycerin 1 fluid ounce, cologne water ghoulder, then turn back to the starting oon Geena See number of its uses 
2 fluid ounces, bay rum 2 fluid ounces, rose place. Do this exercise five times. Repeat 2, Material should suit the garment. 

ater 11 fluid ounces. it ten times a day at convenient intervals. a, Silk does not make a practical hon-e 

The quinine is to be worked up in the gly- Exercise Two.—Let the head fall backward . Gress. ‘. ‘ 
cerin and the other ingredients are to be while you stretch the chin up as high as you ” Avoid extrem and fads in style. 
added in the order given. can. Repeat several times a day. a. a h as to initial cost. 

A Tonic for the Hair.—To keep the hair These exercises prevent accumulation of fat b. The style changes very quickly, ma 
clean, cover a moderately stiff hairbrush and will make the muscles firm, elastic, and ing some change in the garment neces 
with an old stocking, pulling the latter tight strong. sary, as it soon looks out of date 
enough to allow some of the bristles to pull Ewercise Three.—Roll the head completely 4. Study the general lines of the figure ? 
through; brush the hair thoroughly ne ond around slowly and evenly ten times without fore planning a garment, then 
regular shampoo and once a week. After stopping the motion. This will relax the member: 
he cary mg — su =a ae at muscles and make the neck round and even- a. Long straight lines increase height a: 
po vl ti pts 9 be Bers es 7d. % looking; the circulation of the b.ood will be decrease width. 
resins, ee CeRenarseps —_ mee stimulated and the general health of the b. Stripes lines running around the 

To Make Cucumber Milk.—Cucumber juice, whole neck helped. Repeat as many times a figure increase width and decrea-e 
pono = cooled 4 fluid Te pen of day as is convenient. height 
“a ene CURSE, PROS Warer = ne Breathing exercises, too, will be most ec. Large figures ana plaids cause 

Mix the whole thoroughly and perfume if beneficial. persons to appear larger, but are guo 
you like with essence of cassia. Apply ex- * * * for the slight ficure . 
ternally as you would cold cream. ; He as : 

y y taal How can I reduce an increasing abdomen? d. Small conventional designs are 

To bagel the Hands.—W om the hands what medicine shall I take? ways good. 
carefu with warm water and a pure soap. a‘ “ar , lei a oe 

ye ‘sale A . » No medicine at all. Take my word for it, ¢. Plain materials are always good. 
It is well to add a little oatmeal to the ane. 4 dici h < ici ; §. An jll-fitting garment . it tnaa’ 
water, Dry thoroughly and rub in half a pen ere he igs tar “| aa Epa a 4 voli t ~~ ag ’ or one haying sly 
teaspoonful of a lotion consisting of one a eA “e = ‘. tan Pye pe hte rr hpeodivicce : 1e F dedioe the most 
fluid ounce of glycerine; two fluid drachms ©" nog 4 _ sg oy ang the chest we io eae a rea ee 
of cologne water, and four fluid ounces of el. {orward; then raise the arms in front of the . garment in good taste is one which is 
derfower water. Apply at bedtime. body high above the head, turn the palms inconspicuous and leaves the wearer in 

F ¢ ei a Mien di f upward; push and stretch up vigorously, every way unconscious of her clothing 

Mod a — Legs —. ae ey re Or feeling a strong pull on the muscles of the 7. Warm colors, reds and browns, should be 
venue. e on oe St See abdomen, Five minutes at one time will be used only cool weather; lighter, 
ge oye righ: ashes = a ¥ dor jong enough to continue this exercise. It, cooler colors, as blues and greens, 

: wens celal ais (= Sa Macapagal however, must be repeated several times warm weather. 

meal with scraped Castile soap. The latter during a day—ten times if you can do it as 

softens and whitens the skin, and is much to often as that. Surplus fat on the abdomen & The clothing must always be spotless, 
be preferred to plain soap. can be got rid of in this way, and the mus- - shoes well cared for and clean, hat 

A whitening lotion, which is also an cles so strengthened that there need be no thoroughly brushed, and gloves in gov 
astringent, is made of: tincture of camphor fear entertained of future accumulation. order 

° ° 
Colors Appropriate to Different Types of Persons 
Color. |Hair.—Black, brown. Hair.—Black, brown. Hair.—Light. Hair.—Light brown. Hair.—Red, auburn. 
Eyes.—Brown, \Eyes.—Blue, gray. Eyes.—Blue, gray. Eyes.—Brown. Eyes.—Blue, gray, brown. 
Good, especially with 
Black. fcolors, if hair is black|Good, Very becoming. Good, combined with}Good in combination o! 
and eyes are very dark. white or light colors white or colors 

; | Good; especially crean 

White.| Good; especially cream|Gream white is especial-|Good. Good; cream is very good.Jand ivory. 
white. ly good. 
All shades good; particu- 
Gray. jlarly with sallow com-|Good, if brightened by|/Warm grays, if fair skin]Warm tones are good. Good, 
plexion. contrasting colors. with delicate color. 
When one has rosy cheeks, Very good in nearly all 
Blue all blues are good. If sal-[Good in nearly all shades,jshades. Light blue de-jAll shades except brilliant.JDark or gray blues only 
low, deep blues only. it there is color in face. }mands color in face. Avoid all others. 
Avoid except clear tones. ; Dark shades are good 
Green. |Blue green and hunter’s]Good, if only a little color]Both light and dark are/Warm tones are good. Avoid all light and bright 
green are good. in the face. good. greens. 
Avoid, if sallow; color in| If good color in face, am- 
Yellow.Jface, soft yellow may bejGood only in maize. Pale yellow is good, ifjber and gold are especial-|If fair, gold and amber are 
becoming. hair is very yellow. ly good, and becoming. |good. Avoid others 
If rich color in face, warm 
Brown.prowns are good. Use neu- 7 Warm, dark browns are 
tral or grayish brown if Not very good. Only very dark browns. |Good in warm tones. good. 
sallow 
Cardinal and clear rose 
Red. If complextion is pale, red}good, if skin is clear. If Good; especially in yellow-]. Avoid all except the very 
is usually very becoming Jrosy cheeks, red may re-jIf pale, dark red is goodJish hues, if warm colorinajdull tones. 
flect too much color. in face. 
. . * . . . . . . 
Pink. JAvoid pale pink. Rose or If skin is clear, pale pink{Good, if cheeks are pink.JRose pink is good. A touch of rose may. be 
flame pink is good. may be worn ale and old rose good. worn, 
———————— — — a © — EE —_ 
Almost al! shades of vio- 
Purple.JAvoid violet, but deeper let and purple are goodJHeliotrope, wisteria, and{Good; most shades can Avoid, except in com)ina- 
purptes .may. be: warnm.... fii. white is worn next thejviolet may be worn. worn, tion of other colots" 
Tace. 
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Saturday, March 11, 1922 


Control of Household Pests 


Ridding the Home of Flies 


THE Fly 


Civic 


Fighting Committee of the Amer- 


ican Association has issued a bul- 


letin stating: 


A cheap and reliable fly poison, which is 





not dangerous to human lie, is bichromate 
ef potash in solution. Dissolve one dram, 
which may be bought at any drug store, in 
two ounces of water; add a little sugar, and 
place about the in shallow dishes. 
lo clear the rc s of thes he acid, 
heating a iovel and pouring i it drops 
i gl yOISON. fhe vapor will kill tl hes 
A ine Burn rum j 
es all to the oor 
d y be p irned. 
der uld be ivided 
» after ) z one should 
b plac upon a 1a ed at the 
top l il urn slowly 4 e odor s 
disagreeable 
Flies pass the winter hidden in cracks and 
es in the attics and cellars. Man yoi these 
vay be killed in the pring by n vo 
ethods gust described 
Ke ire that a drugs and « ica ised 
e fresh and pure; otherwise 1 lis, y 
be satistmctory 


First.—Do away with breeding places; 
ly ‘ } } 


(1) by disposing promptly otf hors ure 
ind thie erinenting straw associated a 
etc. (Spread it at once upon the fields, ere 
it may dry out; (2) keep. chicken ards, 
rabbit peus, etc., Iree of excrement and un 
used food; (3) collect all garbage careiully 
and keep well covered until disposed of in 
some sanitary fashion; (4) have only a san- 





itary privy. 


Second.—Prevent their entrance to houses 


by thorough screening of all doors and win- 
dows 

Third.—Drive them from houses by dark- 
ening the rooms, pulling down the shades, 
opening one door or window, and burning 
pyrethrum powder. 

Fourth.—Kill all flies which may still re- 
main by, (1) a 2 per cent solution of tormal 
delhi yde Use one part of the formaldehyde 
obtained at any drug store to 20 parts of 
water. Place the solution in flat dishes about 
the } en and dining room, ete. Cover all 
food in the evening, especially uncooked ma- 
ter such as milk Add a little honey 
and vinegar to the solution if the flies do 
not seem to be attracted to it without a bait. 
The es ae most apt to drink of the poi- 
soned water in the morning. Care must be 
taken that the poisoned flies do not fall in 
uncovered food. (2) Use sticky fly paper in 
place ere it will not be more of a nuis 
ance tl! help, as by stringing it on a wire 
fro: \ to another above the head of the 
talle verson. (3) Swat any stray flies 


Extermination of Insect Pests 


ANTS.—Little red, Pharaoh’s, or yellow 
ints, usually have their nests between or 

beneath the floors, sometimes in partly de- 
cayed wall 

Locate the nest by following workers back 
to their point of disappearance 

Destroy the inmates of the nest (workers 
and queen ant). Sometimes it is possible to 
reach them by injecting disulphid of carbon, 
or some kerosene into the opening by means 
of an oil can or small syringe (Precautions 
should be taken to see that no fire is pres- 
ent.) Sometimes a section of wall or floor 
ing has to be removed in order each 
the nest. 

Other remedies very apt to prove only tem- 


porary are: (1) Remove attracting sub 
stance in house by up all food 
seattered by children, and by keeping all food 
supplies in metal or other con- 
(2) When colonies are 


cleaning 


int proot 


tainers. few and small, 
collect ants by soaking a sponge in syrup 
and water; set sponge in a saucer where 
ants can reach it; when sponge is thick 
with ants, plunge sponge in boiling water, 
wash well, dip in syrup mixture and set as 
bait again. Or use a tin tray covered with 
grease and when filled with ants, burn off 
over a coal fire (3) Kill ants by baiting 
with syrup made as follows: One pound of 


sugar dissolved in 1 quart of water, to which 
is added 125 grains of arsenate of soda. Boil 
and strain mixture, and on cooling use with 
sponges. The ants will eat the poison, carry 
the poisoned syrup back to the where 
they and any others feed upon it will 
ultimately die. (Greatest precautions should 
be taken in preparing and in guarding after- 
wards to prevent its being the cause of poi- 
soning human beings or domestic animals.) 
Scatter insect powders about shelves and 
floors at frequent intervals when ants are 
about. (Brown stain of powders is not usual- 
ly permanent). (4) Keep ants out by sprink- 
ling coal oil routes taken by ants. 
(Not always possible because of nearness to 
fire.) Amnt-tapes made of strips of cotton 
cloth or tape treated with coal oil or citron- 
elle or corrosive sublimate (poison) keeps 
ants from climbing legs of tables, sideboards, 
etc. 


nest 
who 


across 


*- * * 


Ants, small black and large black, usual- 
ly have their nests out of doors, sometimes 
im lawns, where they are noticed by mounds 
of loose dirt. Locate nest, pierce with a 
sharp stick, and pour into the hole boiling 
water, or kerosene, or carbon disulphid. Cov- 
er nest with a wet blanket or loose dirt. 

4 8 


Ants, carpenter and termites (sometimes 





called white ants), which have iniested 


house timbers (not previously impregnated | 
with creosote), may sometime e reached 
and killed by abundant use oi kerosene in- 


jected by means vi a syringe, or where tim- 


bers are accessible, by spraying or soaking 
them with kerosene. 
. 6 a 
Bedbug imiestations, if recent or slight 
may be checked or controlled by liberal ap 
plication of keroseuc, gasvline or oil of tur- 
pentine, or ‘corrosive ublimate, introduced 
vith small brasnes oF ica rs, or by inject- 
Z with syringes u il evices of beds, 
urniture, Is, pictu , eic. The liberal 
use of hot ster, erever it may be em- 
ployed without danger to iurniture, ete., de- 
roys boih egg and active bugs. Treat 
nent d be ven every day for a week 
x more until a rigid inspection of beds, 
¢ tultings oi mattresses, etc., shows 
unpaign has been successful. When 





» in considerably infested the simplest 


method of extermination in a _ tightly-built 
se is by fumigating with hydrocyanic 
1 gas (See United States Bulletin No. 699), 
» our open houses gasoline is most ef 
(reat precaution should be taken. 
* * *& 
Buffalo moth (or carpet beetle), can be 
hept out of winter clothing (woolen, fur, 
1g »y (1) frequent brushings and air 
nes during the summer months; or (2) by 
packing in clean pasteboard boxes, if sealed 
tightly with strips of paper. Carpets which 
ire infestec hould be taken up and well | 
whipped. The floor should then be thorough 
ly cleaned and the cracks soaked with gaso 
line before the carpet is put down again 
When it is possible to remove the carpet, 
apply a liberal amount of gasoline to the 
affected areas, or place a moist cloth over 
the spot, and then pass a hot iron over the | 
same. 
* * 
Cockroaches.—Water bug or Croton bug; 


American or large, black, long-winged roach, 





and Oriental or smaller, black, short-winged | 
roach Before insects become numerous: (1) 
House should be cleaned thoroughly, killing 
any roaches that can be tound, and their 


hiding places destroyed by filling all cleansed 
eracks and crevices with putty or thick paint 
(2) ‘Cover all food carefully, and night 
sprinkle pyrethrum, with the help of a pow 


each 


der gun, about shelves and in crevices of 
pantries and storerooms In the morning, 
sweep up the dead and disabled roaches and 
burn then (3) Mix plaster of Paris 1 part 
with flour 3 or 4 parts in a saucer and place 
it where the roaches abound Put water in 
another flat plate near by. Connect the two 
by several bridges Put 1 or 2 thin boards 
to float on the margin of the water. The in 


sects readily eat 


the mixture, become thirsty | 


and drink, when the plaster sets and ciogs 
the intestines. All insects should disappear 
within a few weeks if these three rules are 
followed 
e 64 a 

Chiggers, red bugs or harvest mites, 

ll produce no ill effects if within a few | 

surs after exposure a bath is taken in hot 

ter, oF ater containing salt or strong 
soap. After a longer exposure, a bath has 
practically no effect, and direct remedies are 


necessary. If the irritation has set in, apply 


moderately strong ammonia, or baking soda, 
or saleratus If suffering is severe, apply 
liluted tincture of iodine lightly to affected 
parts, except for infants or persons with 
tendency to eczema. A preventive is found 
n silting flowers of sulphur into the under 
clothes from a little above the knee down- 
ward and into the shoes and stockings, or 
it may be rubbed over legs and ankles. 
ak x n 
Crickets.—Chop a few raw potatoes, sprin- 


kle with a little arsenic, place the poisoned 

bait in haunts of crickets. (Be careful that 

the poison is not within reach of children.) 
* * * 


Body lice can be bathed away, but their 
eggs are usually laid in the seams of cleth- 
ing, and to be destroyed the clothing should 
be boiled for a few hours, or exposed to dry 
heat at a temperature of 150 degrees, Fah- 
renheit. 

+ * + 


may be picked up 
Apply blue ointment 


Crab lice, or “crabs,” 
in public toilet-rooms. 


freely and frequently to the affected parts 
until all irritation ceases. 

* 2 2 
Fleas.—To rid a house and pet animals of 
fleas; (1) Destroy breeding places indoors 
and outdoors. These are in any old dust 
and trash, but particularly in the places 
where dogs and cats lie. Outdoors, look in 


barns, sheds, chicken houses, under porches, 
stairs, houses and clean out all material in 
which fleas may be breeding and burn it 
Then treat the ground or floor as follows: 
Seatter common salt thoroughly about and 
wet it down with water; let stand 2 or 3 
days .and wet again; let stand 2 or 3 days 
more and wet a third time. Or sprinkle 
ground well with kerosene. 


RS. MAUD WOOD PARK, national chair- 

man, reported to the child welfare dinner 
group the remark of a discouraged citizen 
who said his congressman’s motto seemed to 
be: 

“Forests protected, 
dren neglected.’ 


cattle inspected, chil- 
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WOODS SEEDS | 


THE SOUTH'S SLOGAN FOR SATISFACTORY SEEDS 
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Wood's Seed Potatoes 
Grown Especially for Seed Purposes 


Probably no crop is more dependent upon good seed than pota- 


toes. Wood’s Seed Potatoes are especially grown and graded for 
seed purposes only. It is unwise to confuse them with ordinary 
stock, which are too large for economical planting and do not pro- 
duce the yield. Secure th: best productive varieties by demanding 
Wood’s Selected Seed Potatoes. 


ONION SETS 
HAND PICKED. 
High prices of onions should 
make this a profitable crop this 
year. Home gardeners should 
not overlook this vegetable. 


WOOD'S TESTED 
GARDEN SEED. 


Plant liberally of all garden 
seeds this year to provide food 


GRASS AND CLOVER 
MIXTURES 

Wood’s Special Grass and Clover 
Seed Mixtures are renowned the 
country over. Special mixtures 
for all kinds of soil, both for hay 
and pasture. Ask for our Special 
Grass Circular, mailed free 


WOOD'S CROP SPECIAL 


giving full information about 


crops. Vegetables promise to be what to plant and up to date 
scarce and high—freight rates prices, mailed free on request. 
also excessive. Home gardens Write to us for any information 


therefore are very necessary regarding crops or planting 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


(SEEDSMEN) 
13 S. 14th Street, RICHMOND, VA. 

































PURCHASE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 


) Baby Chicks 
re by Feeding- 
=) CORNELL 


BRAND 


BUTTERMILK 


CHICK STARTER 


Write for descriptive circular aud prices 
Blamberg Bros., inc., 109 Commerce St., Baltimere, Md. 


The Standard Farm 
Papers 
BEST— 


for the Reader 
thereiore— 


BEST— 


for the Advertiser 


AN ee 


i? 





reading 


Arranged according to location, 
from east to west 

Guaranteed Rate Per 

‘“ircula Agate 


Pennsylvania Farmer, 
i tion Line 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 45c per line) 


Ohio Farmer, — 
CleveJand, Ohio ) 


(Rate 80c per line) 
Michigan Farmer, 


320,000 $1.65 











































Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 55c per line) 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Dallas, Texas. 

Breeders’ Gazette, 
Chicago, Il. 

Prairie Farmer, 

Chicago, Il. 


7,8, 9 or 10 
Per Cent 


55,000 65 


160,000 1.20 





H d’s Dai . 90,000 80 
nae -g-habea Per etoooae Wie 
On a Safe Investment Wisconsin Agriculturist, 55,000.40 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 120,000 80 


This offer is open only to a 
limited number of The Pro- 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


70,000 55 


gressive Farmer readers who Farmer's Wife 700,000 4.00 
St. Paul, Minn. 
are men and women of char- RFit nt « 33,000.27 
} ; ’ San Francisco, Cal. 
acter and standing in their Be bsg ook oa a 


communities and for amounts Lincoln, Neb. 


of $50, $100, $200, $300, 
$400, or $500—not exceed- 
ing $500. 


If interested, send references, 
state your occupation, name 
your banks, and address 


1,958,000 $12.42 


These publications are conceded to be the 
authoritative farm papers of their 
individual fields 
All Members of Audit Bureau of 
Circulation 


For further information, address, 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
Western Representative, 
1109-1117 Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO 











1} 
Secretary-Treasurer, ill WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Ine. 
id Eastern Representative 
The Progressive Farmer, ||| || 9% Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
| 
° A sample copy of The Progressive 
Raleigh, N. C. Former will be mailed free to any ade 





dress sent us by a present subscriber. 
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Extra Special Bargains! 








HESE EXTRA SPECIAL BARGAINS 
are for prompt acceptance only—so don’t 
delay. Send your order at once. 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 10 
1 year The Progressive BOTH 


Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
1 Year Tri-Weekly Con- $1.25 


stitution, Regular $1.00 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 12 


1 year The Progressive 


Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 

1 Year American Women, 
ee ee ae 0.50 ALL 

1 Year Good Stories, “FOR 
Regular ....... . 0 

1 Year Home Circle. See $1 25 
et enka cae eanks 0.25 

4 Progressive Farmer 
chs skannae 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 305 


1 year The Progressivd 


Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 ALL 
1 year Today’s Housee FOR 
wife, Regular...... $1.00 
1 Year Poultry Roeper, $1.25 
ee eee LT ee 0.50 
Extra Special Bargain 


No. 306 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


1 Year Woman’s World, 


ALL 
Regular 


¥ Poul x FOR 
1 ear Poultr eeper, 
Regular re 050 $1.25 


1 Year Home Circle, Reg- 
SO PaCS pees 0.25 
Extra Special Bargain 
No. 307 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


1 Year Home Circle, Reg- ALL 

SE SRR ere 0.25 FOR 
1 Year Mother’s Maga- 

zine, Regular ....... 0.25 $1.10 
1 Year Poultry Keeper, 

Regular’ ......:.... 0.50 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 308 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular ...$1.00 
1 Year Thrice A-Week 
N. Y. World, Regu- 
BURT no ninicg eee s-5r8 $1.00 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 309 


BOTH 
$1.25 


Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


1 Year Thrice A-Week 
New York World, Reg- 


ALL 
FOR 


| Re errr £ $1.00 
1 year Today’s House- $] 50 
wife, Regular...... $1.00 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 401 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
1 year Tri-Weekly Con- 
stitution, Regular $1.00 
1 year Today’s House- 
wife, Regular...... $1.00 


ALL 
FOR 


$1.50 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 9 


1 year The pongreaies 
Farmer 

1 year Weekly 7 
cial Appeal........ 


BOTH 


{$1.00 


Extra Special ii 
No. 402 


1 year The Progressiva 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


1 year Tri-Weekly Con- ALL 
stitution, Regular $1.00 

1 Year Home Circle, Reg- FOR 
ular ....... panied 025 $1.50 

1 Year Poultry Keeper, 
PD dcsndscesad 0.50 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 901 


1 year The Progressive ; 
' Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 ALL 
1 Year Commercial Ap- 

peal, Regular....... 0 FOR 


wife, Regular...... $1.0 $1.25 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 902 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


1 year Today’s House- 
0 


1 Year Commercial Ap- ALL 
peal, Regular::....0.50 F R 
1 Year Home Circle, ee O 
SE Sao ssuceetsaiet 025 $1.25 
1 Year Poultry Keeper, 
ee ere 50 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 301 


1 year The Progressive 


’ Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 ALL 
1 Year McCall’s Maga- FOR 
zine, Regular...... $1. 

1 year Today’s House- $] .50 
wife, Regular...... $1.00 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 302 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


1 Year American Woman, ALL 

Regular ........:.. 050 FOR 
1 Year Woman’s World, 

Regular a0 0.50 $1.40 
1 Year Good Stories, Reg- 

SS Ee ee ee 25 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 304 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


1 Year Pathfinder, Regu- 
1.00 


lar 


BOTH 
$1.25 


Extra Special Bargain 
No. 7 | 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


1 year Today’s 
wife, Regular...... 


BOTH 





~USE THIS 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


COUPON 


Please sénd me Extra Special Bargain Offer No............. for which 
find enclosed $........ srewith. 

a eee eee Se Seer oe eee 
eee peewee kee Ee © WT Ty Tete eee en er ee 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 














en PLANTATION 


Pure -Bred Breds, “Herefords, Short-Horns, Durocs 
GRENADA. pee | mississippr 


Ww. A. CAMPBELL, Gen, Mar 


Alex Corbett, Herdsman 
A. W. Milne, Asst. Herdsman 
R. A. Laster, Construction 












To the Hereford Breeders: 


On March 28th, at one P. M., Glenwild 
Plantation, the most up-to-date stock 
farm in the South, will hold its auction 
sale under the direction of Colonel Fred 
Reppert. 


50 Animals 
5 Bulls 
45 Females 


Some of the Females will be bred to 
Donald Woodford, six times grand champion 
in 1921. 

With each animal comes a 60-day in- 
surance policy. 

Glenwild Plantation, about a hundred 
miles south of Memphis, is situated on the 
main line of the Illinois Central Railroad 
and all trains stop at Grenada or the 
Plantation itself. Visitors from the 
North can arrive over No. 3 on Illinois 
Central, leaving Chicago 6:15 P. M., 
arriving Glenwild at noon. 

After the sale can return on the 
Panama Limited at 7:30 P. M., or on No. 
at 4:45 P, M. Hotel accommodations at 
Grenada are available. 


4 


Catalog sent on request. 


Glenwild Plantation, Grenada, Mississippi 

















| J. P. AGNEW & SON, 











[INVERNESS GUERNSEYS 





HERD HEADED BY LONGWATER FOREMAST. 


A few good Bulls ready for service out of 
Advanced Registry Cows, sired by 


| INVERNESS GOLDEN SECRET 49473 


Pedigrees and description furnished on application. 





Burkeville, Va. 








= = 











GRAND VIEW STOCK FARMS, Chickamauga, 


Breeders of Regiateves 
TLE—The Premier Beef Breed. 
ESIANS—The World's Record Dairy Cattle. 

LAND-CHINA moee—rHe Real Mortgage esiters. 
We have f a Sale just 1 fine xe yur 1g He eford Bulls, ready for service; 3 magnificent Holstein Bull 
Calves. Also 25 You d- rs and Gilts, ready for service 
po are a ere ‘dl at LE SS Ti AN WALP Nl ‘ALL E in order to make room for young stock coming on. Wil 


HE 80 a ART GRANDVIEW STOCK FARMS 


FOR PUREBRED LIVESTOCK. 


Ca. 











THE SOUTH’S HEADQUARTERS 
O. I. C.’s 


DUROC-JERSEYS | 








‘ 





Originators of 
the Famous 


International Headquarters 0.1. C. 


for DUROC HOGS Hogs 


and Scissors; and als 
TRIED SOWS—inred to our Herd Boars. 


SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS. 


of pure bred swine in the world. ell 
on merit, never at inflated prices. 
ever have and never will hold 





It will prove profitable for you to cross the public sale. Bereonal in- 
progeny of these boars on your herd. Write Today speetion invited, 
SATISFACTION G UARANTEED. for Free Book 
Write for prices and other information. 


NANTAHALA FARMS, DORCHESTER, GA. “The Hog from Birth to Sale” 




















The L, B. SILVER CO. 





Big Ox Herd Reg. Poland- Chinas oy 




















“f'€, W. JONES, 


POLAND- CHINAS R-508 Salem, O. 





















THERE 
CAN BE BUT. 


SIZE — QUALITY — BRSEoine 
All —_ als have beeu given tl px » Treat- 
ment to Immune Agai 
Home of WILLETT AY Ss Woopr. AND KING tee 
Gitte Dad dy), 1921 International Grand >} Why lose profits 
ampion Boar - 
And his big brother DAD DY LONG LEGS, va cane boas? 
Grand Champic ym Boar 21, Tri-State Fair, 1 
Memphis, | Paap , and Inter-State Fair, Chat- s Will ship sample 
tanooga, @  =vair of our famous 
THESE CuEAT Re ge are the result of 
mating descenda the two oldest lines of 
the bree, ‘the "COLONELS an 1 the PR 
TECTIONS 
WE OFFER FOR SAI 
GILTS—Sired by JACKSON’ s ‘ORION KING, on dl areca A Set application 
QUALITY ORION zeae 3}, JR. (BOB), in your community. Ve are originators 


and most extensive ee coders and shippers 





“ye GILTS, SOWS, BOARS—O. 1. C. 


Shoats, 4 months old; Bred and 
OF THE FAMOUS GIANTNESS STRAIN Open Gilts; Bina Sows, and Service Bo vars of State 
For Sale and National prize-winning blood. Cross-bred Pigs at 


pork prices. AT).stock must be a8 'repres 
ne inded 


. 2. OW 


PIGS AND BRED sows AT BARGAIN PRICES 
WOODLAWN, VA. 


Write 
EN, 


for circulars and prive 





BEDFORD, VA. 





ehtedd or money 























Saturday, March 11, 1922 
Remedies for Poultry Diseases and 
Dosage 


ACON ITE, Byonia, 


pathic tincture. 


and Spongia.—Homeo- 
Compound. Excellent in 
early stages of colds, influenza, catarrh, roup. 
Ten drops of each of these in one ounce 
pure alcohol. Dose, 1 teaspooniul of mix- 
ture to each quart of drinking water. 

Aconite, Tincture.—In acute bronchitis, give 
one drop of tincture in teaspoonful water 
every four hours. Six doses. To allay fever, 
10 drops to 1 pint of drinking water. 

Aconitine.—For pneumonia. One drop every 
two hours during daylight hours. 

Arsenate of Iron.—As tonic in cases of 
dropsy. One grain to one quart of drinking 
water. 

Arsenite of Antimony.—Tablets of 1-1,000 
grain drug strength eacn. One tablet three 
times a day per bird in croup or bronchitis, 
where much rattling in throat. 

Argyrol.—In roup, 1 or 2 drops of a 15 per 
cent solution dropped between the eyelids 
once or twice a day to reduce inflammation. 

Benzonapthol 1 Grain, and Salicylate of 
Bismuth, 1 Grain.—Either of these three for 
blackhead; and to be followed by a purgative. 

Bicarbonate of Soda.—One-half teaspoonful 
in 1 quart of drinking water, will relieve 
sour or swollen crop, or indigestion. 

Bismuth-nitrate.—Is of use for intestinal 
troubles, enteritis or bloody diarrhea. 

Borax (Borate of Soda).—Saturated solution. 
Good as a wash for cleaning eyes, mouth, 
and nasal passages in catarrh. 

Boric Acid.—Antiseptic and healing. 

Burnt Alum.—For canker sores. 

Calcium Sulphide (Sulphuretted Lime).—In 
cases of chicken-pox, 1 grain in mash to each 
bird hastens recovery. Should be fresh. 

Calomel.—Strong laxative. Used in liver 
troubles. One-quarter grain to 1-grain doses. 

Camphor, Spirits of.—In water for diarrhea. 
First drop on lump or granulated sugar and 


lissolve the sugar in water. Good for first 
reatment of colds. 

Carbolated Vaseline.—For chicken pox, 
scaly leg, or sores generally. 

Castor QOil—For disorders of crop and 
ligestive organs. Two tablespoonfuls for 
ult birds. Use a syringe or medicine 
lropper. Good in cases of limberneck. Fol- 
low with small dose of Epsom salts. 


Catechu.—As a possible preventive of white 


diarrhea. Fifteen grains, powdered, in one 
gallon of drinking water. 
Creolin.—Is a good non-poisonous disin- 


ctant and deodorizer. One teaspoonful to 10 


quarts of drinking water is good in cases 
f roup. It is valuable as a spray, one 
spoonful to one gallon of water. Making a 
ne spray over the fowls when on the roost 
vill enable them to inhale the vapor. 
Epsom Salts.—Cathartic and laxative. One 
teaspoonful to six birds, dissolved in hot 


water and added to dry mash. With sulphur 


preventive of chicken-pox (sorehead). 
Salts once a week; sulphur twice a week. 
Gas Tar.—Remedy for scaly leg. Give 


heavy coating; let it dry, and let it stay un- 


til it wears off, It will take the scales with 

lodide of Potassium.—In rheumatism, 15 
grains to each quart of drinking water—all 
ages. 


Nux Vomica, Tincture.—Excellent tonic and 
appetizer after cases of roup or liver trouble, 
fen drops to one pint drinking water for a 
iew days. 

Oil of Male Fern, 6 Drops, and Castor Oil, 
1 Teaspoonful.—For tape worm. Given in 
iorning, fasting, soit feed to follow. 

Oil of Turpentine.—For limberneck, mixed 
with equal quantity of sweet oil; 2 to 10 
drops for chicks. 

Permanganate of Potash.—Strong disinfect- 
ant and tonic. Given in drinking water, 
enough to color deep wine color or purple. 
In roup or diphtheria, Dr. P. T. Woods ad- 

ses this: One grain of finely powdered 
permanganate of potash with one ounce pow- 
or confectioners’ 


7 


dered milk sugar sugar, 
vell mixed. To be blown into the bird’s 
mouth, throat, and nostrils four times a day, 


Continue for few days after fowl has recov- 
ere d. 

Peroxide of Hydrogen.—As a spray or wash, 
diluted with 5 parts of water. For roup, can- 
ker, catarrh, diphtheritic roup, sorehead. 
Powerful germicide. . 


Protiodide of Mercury.—In diphtheritic roup 


emove menibrane. One tablet (1-100 grain 
strength), two or three times a day until 
membrane is reduced. Then reduce dose 


xvadually. Also for canker. 


Quinine.— 
Phe quinine, 
e tonic 


Good for colds. 
tablets are 


Tonic, stimulant. 
iron and strychnine 
for debilitated birds. 
Santonine, 1 Grain, and Areca Nut, 7 Grains. 
1, for worms, to be followed by 
and one teaspoonful castor oil. 


vdered, 


rm mash 


Spirits of Turpentine.—In sweet oil, one 


to five, daily doses of 10 drops of mix- 
per bird for rattling throat. 
Sulphate of Magnesia.—For costiveness. 


Je: drops to each pint of drinking water. 
Sulphur.—For scaly leg. One ounce in 5 
inces of lard or vaseline~—external applica- 

tion. Also for sorehead and other sores. 

Sulphur, 5 to 10 Grains, or Sulphate of Iron, 

1 Grain.—For blackhead in turkeys; or 
Sulphur, 10 Grains, Sulphate of Iron, 1 

Grain, and Sulphate of Quirine, 1 Grain.—Two 

or three timés a day. Must be persisted i 

for cure. 


aha AU ow 





pach, 
‘ ; 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


LIVESTOCK 


Plant Mulberry trees for hog ona. ben food. J. 
Lindley Nursery Co., Pomona, N. 


SERKSHIRES — 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
Registered Berkshire Service Boars. John D. Webb, 
Disputanta, Va 


os Tyve. 
National Bank, Richmond 














Van 











James W. 
Va. 
selling and “pleasing. This 


Graves, American 





Hillcrest Berkshires— ~Are 
means they must be good Berkshires. Write us what 
you want. The prices are reasonable. Hillcrest Farm, 


Clarksville, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Popular Durocs—Cheap. Willie 
ney, Va. 








Abernathy, McKen- 





Duroc-Jersey a hg ag Pw bred and e at 
N. 


attractive vrices. J. W. McLeod, Rowland, 
ig weeks 20 Ths $5. hode 
Joseph Met omb, Irmo, 5 Cc. 





Pigs—8 
15, ‘$1. 


Duroc-.Jersey 
Island Red eggs, 











50 Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—2 to 4 months old. 
Bred gilts. Best breeding y. Prices right. J. P. Alex- 
ander, Fairfield, Va 

Registered Duroe Boar September farrow. Sow 
pigs, December farrow, Satisfaction guaranteed, Paul 
T. Menzel, South Mills, N. ¢ 

Duroe Pigs—From 600-. dam and 700-M. great 
son of Pathfinder sire; $10 at 2 months. Registered. 
M. E. Whitmer, Remington a. 

“Reechcroft’? Duroes—The farmer’s type, at farmers’ 


prices. Rapid growers, easily fattened, prolific, of 
prize-winning pedigrees. Gilts, boars, pigs of all ages. 
Porter Claxton, — Rell Buckle, Tenn. 








Duroc Jersey y Hh yws—Several large sows and gilts, 
out of 700-™m Fancy Orion sows, unexcelled for breed- 
ing and quality Young boars Bargain prices. Sky- 
land Farm, W. H. Hickson, Prop.. Lynchburg, Va. 

ESSEX 


~ Fine, Registered | gsex _Pigs—$12.50 up. BL A. Al- 
dridge, Randleman, N. C. 


TAMPSHIRES 


Better Bred Gilts, Hampshire Farm, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Route 7. 


ne ee 3 Pigs, and 
sale. . Don McLeod. Rowland, N. C. 
rw Sale—50 Nice Hampshire Pigs- 

each fri mm registered st ! Catawba 
Hickory, Cc 

Nice Lot of Fall Pigs for Sale—FEither 
furnish pairs not related. Prices right 
thire Farm, Williamston, N. C. 


oO. I. 


Gilts 








Pigs. 











bred sows for 





$10 


q 50 to 
Creamery Co., 





sex. Can 
Ion Hamp- 





| aeemanesam: 


"0. T. C. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 


Virginia 


soars 


Pigs, 





POLAND-CHINAS 
Bone Poland China Pigs 
nm. ¢ Route 6. 
Poland-Ch it as—12-weeks-old 
yuyer. tisfaction guarat 
Blue Springs, Miss 





Registered Big Reuber 


ason, Statesville 


Sree 





Big Bone 
registered to 
K. S. UWolland, 


pies. 
teed 


al 


2 months, $15; 4 
boars and bred 
buyer’s name. 


Pigs—3 
Service 
free in 


Big Type Poland-China 
months, $17.50; 100 Ihs., $20. 
xilts, $35 to $40 Beemeres | 
KR S. Somerville, Mitchells, 

boars and pigs for sale. Pure- 
bred Spotted Poland-China hogs; their sire is Advance 
Leader 2. No better anywhere. 8S. W. Woodley, Prep.. 
Evergreen Stock and Poultry _Farm, Creswell, N. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS ~~ 


“To the Public—I have 


Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, le, Va.—Offer: 
Purebred Abérdeen-Angus bulls and heifers, desired 
age; trained for service. Address, Liifert, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


~ GUERNSEYS 








Rabbit Hounds 


10 day 


Traine 1 


Coon, Skunk, Fox , 
Trained ; l0e 


and puppies 


Wolf, 





io 








brings price t e lists have 
Beagles, Airedal es, watch and house dogs 0 C QO” 
Kennels, Oconee, Lili 
RABBITS 
Wer | Sale— Registered Hares. Walter 


Flemish Giant 
4. 


Dellinger, Newton, N. C., Route 


___ POULTRY AND EGGS 
“ANCONAS 


a Eges—$2 per 15. 





Purebred Ai col Daniel L. Smith, 
Warsaw, N. 











Smith Anconas—-Stock and 9 hee my prize 
winners. L A. Smith, De nton, N 

Ancona Eges for Hatching Both ome: Shebpard 
Gtrain. F. L. Hudson, Greenville, | N. 

~“Anconas — Winners, Salisbury, ry Elizabeth 


City, Kinston, Columbus, Ohio. Eggs, breeders. P. M. 
Shulenberger, Landis, N. € 
ANDALUSIANS 





Purebred Blue Andalusian Exes 


$2.50. 
Smyre Poultry Farm, Conover, N. 


my 5 T ostpaid, 


25) 251 








tlue Andalusian Eggs—1l5, $2.25; 30, $4, postpaid 
Bolick *oultry Farm, Conover, N. ¢ 

Eges—From Pen of Fine Prize-winning Blue Anda- 
lusians—At per 15; $3.50 per 30 Oliver Smith, 


$2 
Conover, N. C, 


BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS _ 














“Purebred Chicks—9e up; 8 varieties Guaranteed; 

0 id Catalog free. Rex Poultry Co., Clinton, 

irl 

Baby Chicks—8o up, postpaid Leading varieties. 
Large illustrated catalog free Superior Hatcheries, 
Windsor, Missouri. 

Shady Brook White Leghorn Farm, Ferguson, Ky. 
8S. C. Purebred White Leghorns—Baby chicks, eggs, 
and stock. Write for prices. 

Anconas—Eggs for hatching. Baby chicks. Breed- 
ing stock. Over 300 to pick breeders. Write your 
wants. 8S. M. Smith, Liberty, N. C. 





Does It Pay to Advertise?—There are many moun- 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but only a 
few people know it. Why? Because Pike’s Peak is 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver- 
tise whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive 
Farmer. bd 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 











PUREBRED POULTRY | 





LEGHORNS 








SINGLE pens BROWN & WHITE ,senenns 
tehing Eggs and Baby © Ch 
15 Eges. $1. 50; 30, $2.75; 50. $4.! 100, $8.50. 
25 Chi icks, 100, $16; 5 $78 
State Fair,, Raleigh, 


$4. 50; 
Winners of first premium, 
this season. 
STERLING POULTRY FARM, Morganton, N. C. 























Lowest |] at Bargain Prices! 
PRICES ON! Ferris Leghorns will in- 
CHICKS | crease your poultry 
Eccs profits. Pedigreed, 
PULLETS rapnested, Egg bred 
HENS for 32 years. Lay 265 to 
MALES ae eggs per year. Winners 


at 50 shows and layingcontests. Large, vigorous, white, 

shapely. Sent prepaid; satisfaction or money back. 

Write the World’s Largest Leghorn Farms for prices 

end complete information. 

George B. Ferris, 9303 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
thern Farm: West Palm Beach, Florida 


LOOK—Baby Chicks $9.50 a 100 


World’e greatest laying strain S. C. White Leghorns 
Pullets, ae, Stock, Seeds, etc. Free feed with each 
order. Free cireular 


HOUCK’. LEGHORN FARM, Box 100, Tiffin, Ohio. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


eee 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 


| BABY CHICKS & EGGS 


White and Brown Leghorns $15. per 100, $70. 
er 500; Eggs $1.50 per 15, $8.50 per 100. Barred 
lymouth Kocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, and An- 
conas at right prices. Get our free circular before 
ordering elsewhere. Mixed chicks for broilers. 100 
per cent live arrival guaranteed 


BANKER & BANKER 
| Box O, Knoxville, Tenn. 
al 




















OF QUALITY — 14 POPULAR BREEDS 
$10 per 100 and up, prepaid delivery. 
We have Hundreds of satisfied customers in every 





Southern state. Write for Free Catalog, full of 
useful information 

THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS, 
Dept, F-23, Crandall, indlana. 











BABY CHICKS 


Deliver guaranteed. Selected 
ligh producers. 
Rocks, 


Brown and White Leghorns, 
Anconas, Pit Games. 
Catalog Free. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


EXTRA SELECT PEDIGREED STOCK 
White and Brown Leghorns ......... $14 per 100 
GPE aw cacs sasanasGharcas «-e+++- $15 per 100 

Special prices in 500 lots. 
Sent prepaid to your door. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. 
Catalog Free. 


SUPERIOR FARMS, Box P, ZEELAND, MICH. 
—— — 














{Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 
for Hatching 


























~ Registered Guernseys—3 cows, 2 bred heifers, and 6 Winners Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
calves. RB. B, Wildman, Leesburg, Va. S WRITE FOR MY MATING LIST—Also booklet on 
Ten High-grade 2%-year-vld Gurnseys—Bred to poten Pekin Ducks—and other interesting lit- 
registered bull, soon fresh; $500. W. Hundley, Boyd- ’ 
ton, Va. R. E. GETTYS, 
, 
HOLSTEINS Blow’s Ferry Road, Knoxville, Tenn 
For the Best Holstein Heifer Calves—at $18 each, 
write Fernwood Farm, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 7 __ RHODE ISLAND REDS 
For Sale—Holstein Bull Calf—3 months old, from —_ 
A. R. O. dam; good breeding and priced to e6ell 
Oliver Moyer, Mattoax, Va. aA eae RAISE RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Registered Holstein Bull r “alves Dams = eey res BEST ALL PURPOSE BR r Et 
records up to 21,000 Ms. milk and 837 ths. butter; Your name andaddress will bri 
proven transmitting sires. Frank S. Walker, Wood- 
Goce waren. Va. educational] literatureon Rhode sland 
ree F) ond Satereation way they they Are 
a money-cai ng poultry 
JERSEYS br also catalogs and cipenlare rom 
For Sale—A Limited Number of Registered Jersey leading Red breeders. For full informa- 
ess 


Bull Calyes—Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit 
dams. wn Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 
nolda, N. 


Bulle—From Register of Merit Dams 
for calves, am offering 30 days’ bargain in bulls 
Write for description and pedigree; name price; if rea- 
sonable, will accept. W. G. Houston, Fairfield, Va. 





To make room 





JACKS 


Purebred 
reaso were 
Satisfactior 





Easily han- 
Kershaw, 


Spanish Jac 
Jones Farms, 
guaranteed, 


PONIES 


Shetland Ponies 
Cunningham, Brandy, 


GOATS 


Angora 


Large, 
Price 
Carolina 


Young. 
dled. 
South 





Gentle iaranteed. 


John M._ 


Satisfaction ¢ 
Va 


Billys. J. A. Boelte, 






Standard-bred 
5, Vv 





Hampshires —— In lambs ewes; registered. 


William Reid, Cwensboro, 


Registered 
$17.50 


yearling 
+). 


Hanid- 
Win 


Shropshire Ram 
Address, Liipfert 


Ove an echi Offer 
some diy i ae 
N. 


ston-Salem, 


for 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale Mh Pigs—C lots 
Payne, Oa ig 





Shoats, — Frank J 
"Ga 

terkshire, O 
at farmers’ 


ar 


Shoats 
Crafton, 


Pigs and 
Chas 


420 Duroc, 
For feeders; 
Staunton, Va. 

100 Head—Western 
building Service 


hoa 
car of grade pigs for killers. 
Virginia 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


300k, $1. Hunting horns, $1.50. 
ete. Write Kaskaskoo Kennels, 


€ 
prices 
a= 
pies (an secure 
Houston, Fairfield, 





recding, result of 30 yea 
bred gilts, 
Ww. G. 











Hound 
glasses guns, 
Tilinois. 

Purebred Scotch Collie 
nicely marked, well grown 

F. Jones, Mebane, N. C., 

Purebred Collie Pups for Sale—Dark sable 
white males, $20 > females, \$h.- Wilte ( Culies, 
vik. Tpnyling go: Wilmington, Va. Us At 


Field 
Herrick, 
old, 


sale. 


Male Pup—s 
Price $15. 
Route 2. 


months 
Quick 


and 
$15" 


I 











tion Ir 
RHODE ISLAND Ay CLUB of Le gy “meg 
W. H. Card, Sec., Manchester. Co 
This ad paid for by was! 2 afhomas Darlington, S me. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


1% MILLION CHICKS FOR 1922—Postage paid, 95 
per cent live arrival guaranteed. Month's Feed Free 

with each order. A hatch every be ai year. <0 
Breeds Chicks. Breeds Ducklings. Selected and 
Exhibition Grades. Mature stock at right prices. 
Catalog Free. Stamps appreciated. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 58, Ohlo. 


| Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs | 


LEADING PUREBRED VARIETIES 
Mature breeders only. Brown and White Leghorns, 
$15 100; Rarred and White Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons and White Wyandottes, $18 100; postpaid. 
Live delivery guaraneed. 

Hatching Eggs of high fertility—Leghorns, $1.50 
15; $8.50 100; large breeds, $2 15; $10 100; post- 
ald. Write for valuable circular. 

Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, hittin 

















Gambler, 
































thing. Big 
e wien BN Allbre 
sare 


pe 
le nd for catalog and pr os. 
tinenta Hateherios, Box 222 -Springticid. 0 











BABY CHICKS BABY CHICKS 
Select Quality, free range stock; 97 per 
cent live delivery guaranteed, direct to 
your door. Barred and White Rocks, Reds, 
White and Golden Wyandottes, Anconas, 
White, Brown and Buff Le 5 ag Broiler 
chieks. ce Spee, 





Now Washington: Hateh 








BaBy CHICKS 


We furuish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-produc- 
ing stock, Flocks built directly from 
laying contest winners. We have 
seventeen breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue ané price list, 


. 31 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


14 LEADING VARIETIES 
ROCKS, REDS, WYANDOTTES, ORPINGTONS, 
MINORCAS, ANCONAS, LEGHORNS. 
a as Also mixed lots for broilers, at 
ipped prepaid anywhere in 
United States, east of Rockies, from hatcheries in 
6 states. 97 per cent delivery guaranteed, a 
for catalog and latest price list today. 
8. M. DEAN, Box 771, FORT DODGE, IOWA, 






















Customere report pullets Ia 

Ye: fe tevin pepe to select from. 
chic ia prepaid 

000.0906 ican wh spas © porect pont post 


tomers ge 4 rs in gvery roy “19th soneen. 
MILLER POULTRY FARMS 














Box 680 LANCASTER, MO. 
cea a: will grow. 
Free Ca 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Hares, Ban- 
tams, Pigeons. Hens, $1.25; Cockerels, $2. Eggs and 


_ 
Big-boned, Husy, Hard Moun- 
BR taineers. Leading varieties, from 
ur 

CHICKS BRistou CHICK HATCHERY, 

Bristol, Va. 
aby Chicks cheap. Also nice Collie Pups. Ask for 
Free Bargain Catalog 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


mountain raised stock. Vigorous 
Land ond V Water Fowl 
EDWIN A. SOUDER, 





100,000 High Record S. C. White Leghorn 

Chicks—220 to 290-egg record stock, $17 per 
d up; 100 per cent live delivery guar- 

ante Every nest a —_ nest. 5 first prizes 

at Chic Free cataloy 

+ ad ACRE LEGHORN FA 

Box 50 Sandwich, 
TIFFANY’S 


CHICKS = strenion =DUCKLINGS 


CHICKS—Wyarmtiottes, Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns. 
DUCKLINGS—Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner. 

Catalog Free. 
Aldham Poultry Farm, At. 3P, 





RM, 
Illinois, 





Phoenixville, Pa. 





CHICKS—English strain heavy laying 8. 


4 C. White Leghorns, $22 per 100. Ameri- 
ean strain, $18 per 100. Parks strain heavy 
laying Barred Rocks, nt per 100. Order 


now, right from_ this Circular free. 


j 
DALLENBACH © ‘POULTRY FARM, iy 
“589; ~—"Bondvitte; ~tHttwrotr. 





ory, * 


F, 
now: Washington, Onto. + 





Farmers Exchange 


Becnders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each {nitial, Number of Amount Counts as a Word 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, 

















__ BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGCS 


I Havo a Pow Very Choice Rhx mde idend, Bed. Cock 
Ss 


erels—$5 ca John Sandy Coving tovk 
gham, N Cc 
& ¢ e3 “I. Red esas. Owens and Tompkins’ etrains 
i Jessie Benton 


f an a only few orders 


Kees for Hatching grand matings; dark rich red 
Cockerels and pullets for sal i2 prises 
Mrs, John Ker Durham, N 


Egge—From special mated pens of h-grade, ca- 
ty, tested, R. Reds 15 Kegs, $2 50 and $1.75. 
Special prices on 50 eggs or more, M. 0 Miller, 


Broadway, Va. 





Write for prices on s Bhoiie hah Red Baby 





mated pens, the 
ton winners 





— White Legho orns— Baby chicks, 
$7 per 106, al 





Stokes Pon Iury. “Farn 








Roller Pp rere: 23 Yaris. 





Eges for Hatching- eS 8 
the highest egg strain; utility 
nae list, free. New-Light ‘Poultry. Farr 


tomers, best 








White 1 Leghorns—Big, white 
eggs; prompt shipment 
you more about my oer. breeders 











best blood lines in 
lent type, 
honors in many leading shows 
Raleigh, 
pen, 
low in price but high - quality, 
Shadynook Poultry Far 
North Carolina. 





Baby Chicks—From_ Hoganized Standard bred ed flocks. 
White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Wyandottes, ‘Buff Orpingtons, 
Leghorns; from $10.50 up 





W tite for prices and — record 








nuine Farchead Cook’s Straiz 
Batching exe, 15 for $1. 50, 


R. M. DeShazo, Greenville, S. C.—Breeder of Pure- 
bred Tompkins Strain Reds—Offers eggs from carefully 
progeny Madison Square and Boes- 
for $3 and $5 for sitting. 


ion, J Reds—Cockerels, $5 to 








Exhibit Laying 











iv 
25; eggs, $3. $5 and $9 per 15; lees per 45. Sevon- 
teenth year; best . stalog free Satisfaction 
guaranteed Mrs. J. ©. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 
| He Rhode Island Ked Eggs for Sale—Free range,, 
12 years’ experience; flo headed with $10 cockerel; 
$1.50 per 15 delivered by prepaid mail. Special price 


larger lots. D. R. James, Jr., White Stone, Va 


Heavy Laying S. C, Beds—Win for me and my cus- 

shows in state, including lst. ‘pallet, ist 
seepstakes cockerel Wilmington Rig Poultry 
. Mouroe, January, 1922, mine won Ist, 
5th bullet lat hen; ist pen. hugs, $3, $5 16, 
Cockerels, $5 Miss Sauce Covington, 
North Carolina 


Rhode Island Reds Hxciusively—Bred from the 
America Our birds possess excel- 
color and laying qualities. Have won high 
Won at State Fair, 
last October, Ist cocker Ist hen and ¢ 
from 8 birds entered. Selected eggs for hatching, 
$5_per 15, delivered 

M. Sigmon, Salisbury. 


alts 
Sond. 3rd, 
delivered 
W asiesboro. 





8. ¢. 


, Ross M. 





Japanese Silkie Bantams 1 ood, 5 hens. 335. ty oa. Creedmoor, 





RHODE ISLAND WHITES 





John Sandy Covington, 





finer / eid \ ever before 





Feathered pyrubele of Beauty—New breed, heaviest, 
goer ones, . ouroe Cook Poultry Farm. Lumber 
ridge, € 





Company, Westminster sO 1 Chole oice Geckereis—65 each 





SUSSEX _ 





from my prize-winning Golden 

Satisfa tion guaranteed. A A 
Cc eral 

$8 15: 85 20. 





Beautiful Speckled Sussex—England’s greatest gen 
purpose fowl. Circular free. Eggs, .prize stock, 
H. U. Bedford. Bailey Tenn 





Pe ring AL P ult: y Fa arm, 


WYANDOTTES 











os Coen eS PLYMOUTH ROCKS _ 


White Wyandotte Bees—15, $1.10. B. H. Griffin. 
N 


Marshville 








White eee.. 15 eges, $1. 50, “delis Ted Alberta 





pet rebred B Barred Rock Cockereis—$3 








sh Indian Game Cockerels—$3 each. Fy, 
Dark Cornish Indian ar ” $8 Barred Plymouth Yaa Eggs—$2 per 15. 








* Dark Cornish Games 





c is, H 
Stock Farm, High Point, Twin Oaks Poultry 


Pit Game FEggs—$3 per 15 
Whitehackles, Means Cubans 


Satisfactory hatch guar- 
S. T. Fields Kittrell, N. C. 








Silver Spangled Hamburgs—Fgxs. 














“Tangshan C Cockerels—$1. oe. Write Twin Oaks Poul- 


try Yards, Haw River 














Frown _ begh rLs— ee Tayer 
N. 








Burris, Newton, N. 
White ——— a —$1.50 sitting Glenwood 
Poultry Farm, Uno, 
Everything in Bilver- taced Wyandottes Thomas 
Wilkie, China Grove, 
shel White Wyandanian kerele and eggs 
Ban ly Creek Farm, Durham 
White Wyarncdottes— Cockerel $2 and $38 Hegs for 
latching Riverside Farms, Forrest City, N. ¢ 
Whit a ninttes—Eggs and Stock—-TBest blood in 
Wyande Farm, MeComb, Mis 
s i Vva I Sirti: $1.45, $ 
2 ’ & « ! Seagrov N. ¢ 
\ i \ i t« ' » i bieod 1 
r \ ‘ 1 M & 
White | Tred ts for ¢ “and 
‘ ! T rl I rm 
M - 
Bi r { iv Wyandotte 
of 15 for $1.50, deliverc 
-.% 
ishe “Wyandottes — Direct. Exhibition; 
utility.  Cireul Eges tting, $1.50 up. Iredeti 
Four ake, 'N c 





purpose breed 


ition Quality White Rocks 
. 1 “ Gap Farm, 


“tere | Leghor rn Sijting Faas 


White Wyandoties—Heavy layers. 
Eggs, $1.50 per sitting. 
Fairview, N. C 


The greai general 
Hickory Nut 














High Taying White Leg Rhee Caving Strain Ditect— White Plymouth Rock 








Brown Leghorn Eggs— 
" “ Pi ureb red The ia son Strain Barred Boo ks 
2 15 


S$ 











. ~ Rhode | Island 1 Rei ‘Exga— 
. White Leghorns—260-egg strain, M 





Silver-lace Wyandottes, Dark Cornish Games—Non- 
kindred. Prize winners. Pair, $5. Eggs, $2 sitting. 
J. W. McCain, Waxhaw, N. C 


Golden Wyandottes—Eggs and chicks. Winners Mad- 
ison Square Garden Wast ington, and State shows. 
y 3elton, Mt \ a 
Columbian Wyandottes- —Champion, exhibition, ,. lay- 

{ Pr winners in state and county shows 
per 15; $5 30. L. E. Workman. 























rae 3 a 
15 G. 


DUCKS 








Tattrell’s Layers—S. C. 
Eggs and baby chicks. 
, nee "Hatching Ean wit make 
: Cowan, 1403 Elmwood, Nashville, 


per 18; 
Bern, N 





~~. Poultry Yards. Rigs. Va —Can furnish you 
in" mi atrain), 





Indian Runner Ducks—KEgegs, English Penciled, $2.50 
Fawn and White, $2. Mrs. Roy- Parker, New 
. C. 


PEA FOWLS 





oo “Tmperial Ringlet Barred Rocks—Direct 


d—Peafowls. Mrs. Geo. A. Taylor, Monoetta, 


gout ‘ ‘arolina 





eat Sale— Extra rise Pure White Leghorn Hens— 
3.5 


. $5; second pen, $2.50 per 
M. L. Edwards, Ruther: , & 


TURKEYS 








wale Leghorn. Eggs—From oo © hens; John Hass, 
* de 


Somepeen * fmortial al 


Bronze, White Holland, Bourbon Red, 
Bettendorf, Iowa 


Turkeys — 





$1. 50; "30 * hi 50, $4.50; 100, 
rty, Memmoth Bron ze cues ‘eggs 





matings 
Sitting ao Strain White Leghorna—$1.50 1g 


Bourbon Red Turkey Exgs—From_ finest unrelated 
Cc. 


Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N 


“le 
ner Seed Lc o 


Councill 


Velvot 
strong, 2% 


order Ss. Ww 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 





ar 








Sound, Early Speckled Seed Velvets—$i bushel. Boo 
Murphy Sancersville, Ga 
Mam for prices. W. 8 


soys—-Write 
N. C 








25; Os e0las, $1.50 bushel. Poy 


Karly Spec ~d 
Dothar 1, Ala 


~?s w Beans —Get our wh« lesale | prices | before “buying 


Seed Company, Franklin, Va 
Seed Mammoth Yeliow Be ans 
Write J. L. Simmons. Belha 
Choice Early Speck!:d Velvet Beans $1.25, 
bushels, $11 Bush-Davis, Richland, Ga 
Soy Beans—-Mammoth Yelloy, Tar Heel Milacke—-$2 
bushel. Write Anson Cohoon, Farmer, Elizabeth City 
North Carolina. 


Biack 
lent 


~Buy from the grower 
N. C 











Eyebrow Soys—An early bean or merit. Wr 
hogging down. Bushel, $2.50 Wn. L 
P 


a 








| Early 


ANS Speckled Velvet 
bushel bags, 


$1 6 bushel: 


Reans—New 
cash with order 





F. W. MeCrae, Denmark, 

Yor Sale—First class Stock, ~ Barly | Speckled "Velvet 
Beans--At $1 per bushel. For particulars. Write to 
W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga 

50 Bushels Sound, Well-matured, Ocoola Velvet 
Beans—Even—@eight Check with 


bags; $1. 85 bushel 
Ri Cc. 


inbert 








Yellow Soy Tu good bags $1.90 bu 








Milli rm, in good bage u. Cracked corn, in 
good , Ms $1.20 bag Ww. - "Midyette Lake Landmsg 
North Carolina 

For Sale—Striclly Recleaned Barly speckled Velve 
Beans for secd packed two bushels bags, $1.25 per 
bushel, Osceola’s $1.50 per bushel, cash with ori 
H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala 





Hertford, N. 


moth 
fluctuaiious; 
varieties, 
White Seed Con 


Soy Beans—Yellow, Brown, and Black-—Highest ger 





mination; 1921 crop; 25 bushels and leas, $1.90; 25 t 
50-bushel lots, $1.85; 50 to 100- ‘a ee or ave 
$1.80; fob Write us & Felton 


Hertford 
Cc. 


Soy Beans—New crop, recleaned, first quality Mam- 
Yellows, $1.90 per bushel, subject to mark 
cash with ortier. Write for prices other 
and quality seeds of al! kinds Buxton 
any, Elizabeth City, N. C 


























Soy aus—Certified for seed by the Viruit Crop 
Imorovement Association. Virginia, Wilson Five, Hab 
erilandt and Tokio. Each for a specific purpose, Also 
Black Eyebrow for extra early hog pasture. lull par 
ticulars mailed Wallace Brothers, Far Wal 
laceton, Norfolk County, Virginia. 

BLUEBERRIES 

Domestic Orchard Blueberries — Beast frit 





mall outlay; quick, substantial returns. ! 
irs free; illustrated catalog. Southern Blue 
», Tampa, Fla 











BULBS 
anna Bulbs, 2 Dahlia and 1 Wistaria Plant 
Vill exchange for baby chicks. Mrs. G. E 
Whitley, Stantonsburg, N. ©, 


PDahlias, Cannas—25 Gladiola and Dahlia: 





$1 Fine r 1 Glad Oe dozen "rice list 
liolo, Dahlia and Cannas on 1 equest J. K. Rob 
rt silumore N ( 





CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 





Cabbage—500 postpaid, 75c. KR. A. Strain, Darien 


Georgia, 





Frost-proof « . sealiene 65c. Carolina Plant Farm 


Claremoiit, N. 





Farm, 


Kariy Jersey Cabbage Plants—$1.25 


y 1,000. Eureka 
Claremont, 





Seaside 
liam Murray, 

Sur nnyside 
1,000, $1 


750 1,000. 
Valdosta, Ga 





250 Frost-proof Cabbage Pls Plants nts — 50c, “postpaid 


_Farms Darien, Ga 
* i le 1,000 





Frost-proof Charleston 


Cc laremont, 


Leading Varieties Cabbage | Plante—$1. 2% 1,000. Ger 
Claremont, N. 


Sure Heading Wakefield Cabbage Plants—$1.25 1,000 
Farm, Clare »mont, N. C 


root Je reey and Charleston “Plants—500, 75c 
Aj W. Murray, Claremont, Cc. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— Sensiiais sigan 
Southern Plant Specialist, Madison, Fla 


wil 











Frost 














$1, and postage 





express, 1, 


Send No Money—1,000 Frost-proof Cabbage, C.0.D 

1d Dost age. BE. W. | Lumpkin, ena Ga. 

Frost- proof, Cabbage Planta — Posty ‘ostpai 500, $1 
$1.25. Outlaw Plant Co., Saahire, Ga 





heads; 500, 
Claremont, N 


$1; 1,000, 
North Carolina 


Frost -proof Barly Jersey Cabbage Plante—That make 
S: 000, $1.50, postpaid. O. D, Murray 
~Harly W —y Cabbage Plants—That heads. 500 
$1.50; postpaid. O. D. Murray, Claremont 





Plants—$1.25 per 
Claremont, N . 


For Sale—Early Jersey and Charleston W Wakefield 
A. Wilson. 


1,000, postpaid. C, 








7 Been Seeading Thompson Ringlet Rocks for 
customers nae raised ma 1y — win- 
yes 





~ Five 


. White Leghorns—Kgegs for hatching, Sal 
i 6 








Rocks— Best exhibition specially $3.60 per 8. 8. E 





Bronze—Finest in existence. Eggs, $8. $10 dozen, 
Bronze E, Turkey Farm, Siler City, N. 

Well Marked Bourbon Red Toms 
Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N 
Red Turkey KEggs—Fine breeding stock a 
Bruralett, Owings, S 


for Quick 
Cc. 


~ Bourbon 





Blak . oy 
epaid North Carolina Show 








a Purcbred a Leghorn Hens—First 
them. . #. C. 


Improve Your Flock With Sitting Magnificent Bronze 





Walker, Pores Knob, Fees, 15 mH rd 30. 33.5 ae 





Black 1] 
» $1. 1. er 15, postpaid. Ramsey Poultry 





Big, eer ae White sagheres (Barron Strain)— "Wee rial Ring let , Barred Roc ks 


Heavy layers. Eggs, 





Farm, Lumber Bridge. 
ya 7 me layers. 





’ from hens neades by cou eral ion ces eats 8 
§ 4 4.75 U $9; 





White Leghorns—Highes st quality. ~ RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Turkey Fggs—70ec each. Mrs. Fred M. Baker, Scotts- 
ville, Va 

Fine Purebred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Raised 
for breeding. Toms, $10; hens, $7 Eggs in season 
Mrs. J. A. Bame, Salisbury, N. €., Route 2 

Several Choice Mammoth Bronze Turkey Cockerels— 
Largest, finest strains, Don’t write unless. you 
want the best. Write The Manice Orchard, Jackson 
Springs. N. C 

“Turkegs: Care and Management”’ — Tells what, 
when and how to feed. Easily raised if started right 
Marketing for highest prices, « Yearly 100 pages; 

_ postpaid. Jas. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








buy 
an n O68 to set set until you've read my mating list; es s free. 





ee a in S. C. Reds 
Cc 





“$§..¢. White Leghorn a “Headed by Ferris Dedi- 


Mrs Roy Slade, Blanch, carter $ 4 ¢ ; Reds—Exgs, $1 sitting 





mon 


"nde Islan d Red Exus— —Prepaid. $1.50 for 15. Standard-bred, 


home Heavy winter layers. 
J. D. Miller, Route 7, Paducah, 


” Oak Dale White Laghorne 











The Best in Reds and Barred Rockse—Get mating 
7D Kemp, Ecigefic ‘id, S 

Ezgs ‘Delivere ~“i—The head of my flock is a first prize 

winner at Eggs, $8 per 15 tad Hile- 


State Fair 
Wampler, im. 








Ss. C. Black 
White Leghorns; $1.50 15 


Heavy- lay ing Strain 
Arkansas 


Minorcas—$2 15 5. ¢ 
. Brinkley, 


V. Balch, 





Leghorns, 
wood Farm, 





Vassar, Darli ngton Heights, 
Island Red et 50 
R. Ric N. 





admire ‘for eg beauty; early maturity rte excclient 
We guarantee chicks; 





Farm, Route 1, Box 60, Hampton, Hinde Tan Reds—Fine Cees. 


White 
Holly- 


delivered. Barred Rocks, 
Pekin ducks. Cockerels 
Connelly Spring, N. C 


Eggs—-$2 sitting, 


Anconas 


~Hloudar 3, Silver Campines 
each Eges, $1.50 
each, Eggs, $2.50 


Anconas, Light Brahmas 
sitting. Blue Orpingtons, 
sitting. Walnut Grove Farm, 


Cabarrus, N. C 





Riverside Red Farm, § 
~ Piedmont White Leghorns Lay . , 


and Pay—We have 
the — a we —_ "at 
3 


Strain)—Won 
shows. 
China Grove, 


Eggs—Light Brahmas, 
first 


First pe n, _ $4; 


Barred Rocks (Thompson’e 
and second prizes in Southern 
second, $2. Mrs. Chester Deal, 





7 ~ Bred -to-lay 8. C. Reds—Ss 
Piedmont White Leghorn Farm, . 





mas, 
Properly mated breeding 
8; except 


Eggs—From Choice, 1 
"sacha guaranteed 





ee wea Piggs—$1.50 15. 


Black Giants, Buff Rocks, Dark Cornish, 
Reds—Exhibition quality, and 


Light Brah- 
wed for eggs. 
stock Fertile hatching eggs, 


Giants. A. H. Kirk, Herndon, Va. 











Black Minorca Baes—$1.5 Send for mating ‘st. 
Vi 








Charlot 











Biack Minoreas—The 225 Red Fegs—$2.50 per 15. Beautiful rad heary 
- Billenboro, chicks, 
Jacob Baugh, Broadway, Va. H 


Light Brahmas, Black Langshans, Brown Leghorns, 


Anconas, Rhode Island Reds and Silver Wyandottes— 








15 for $3. Baby chicks, Barred Rocks, White 

ro horr 3, Anconas and Reds. Wardin Bros., Route 7 
te, N. C. 

rd’s Fan ous Ancona Eggs—15 for $2. Rose 


She 
and Single Com dark Red eggs, from heavy layers, 15 
r $2. Everiay Prown Leghorn eggs, 15 for $2. Baby 
18c each, from chickens that really lay. 
N. C, 


E. Rufty. Salisbury, 





parcel 
Parks Darien, Ga 





w akefleld, 


ready: 100, 25c; 500. 
Government inspec ted 


New Cabbage—Small 


heads, c or 
post Must sell; = _ s 0 


b., 
lease expires 300n 





i ist-proof Cabbage—Shipped at once; 500 postpaid. 
collect, 1,000, $1 Onions same. Thomasville 
Co., Thomasville, Ga 


Frost- at Cabege Puss IOe 7 and Charleston 
Flat Dutch; 500, 75¢; 1,000, $1.25; over 
American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





5,000 at $1 

Frost-proof Cabbage “Plants—Loading varleties, now 
» $1; 1,000, $ postage paid 

F.E Hull, mS 


50, 
Rock Hill, 5. C 
We ‘Pay the Postage and Guarantee Delivery—Extra 


Large, Selec ted Cabbage Plants—All varieties, frost 
proof; 500, 85¢; 1,000, $1.65. None better. Seaside 
Farms, Darien, ‘Ga 





isfaction 
pany. 


nee Frysocest Cabbage Plants—300, T5c; 500 


Mailed prepaid. Good 


Council}, lente, oat 


guaranteed Rountree and Com 


Franklin, Va 





500, $1; 
ments, 
Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 





fleld 
$1; 1,000, $1.50; by 
shipment 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Ail varieties. 200, S0c 
1,000, $1.75, postage prepaid. Prompt ship 


absolute patietontin guaranteed. Tidewat: 


We Grow Millions Early Jersey, Charleston Wake 

and Succession Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 500 
express, $1 1,00) Immediate 

Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. C. 





500, 75c; 1 
or expressed 
teed. 

ville, Ga 


hardened, 
1,000; 
Prices on 
Write to w. L. 


aro freezing weather. All 
8 1,000, $1.75 





rieties. 300, 70c; 
Expres 
Fine plants. 
ey “gs tars 
ville, S 


Millions “Fri ft oroet caenege, gaenie ore, 50c: 
000, $1; $4.50; 000, $8.50; mailed 
Saitefacters dR poaltively guaran- 
Wholesale Plant Company, Box 570, Thomas 
Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants — Wel! 
Strong and healthy. Prices, $1.75 per 
$1.50 in lots of 3,000 to 5,000; express collect 
large quantities. 30c¢ per 100, postpaid 
Kivett, High Point, N Cc. 


Genuine Frost - proof Cabbage Plants — Hardened 
varieties. 500 postpaid 
or postage eollect: 1,000 

Prompt shipment. Sat 
Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga 


5,000,000 “Fro stpronf”’ Cabbage a va- 
500, 90¢; 1,000, $1. 
ssed, 5,000, $5; 10,000, $8.50; 50, $37.50 
Absolute satisfaction | or mon 
Councill, Rountree & Company, Hardee 


Early 





Express 
; over 4,000, 9% 1,000 
ction guaranteed 











the Sea Islands, froma best quality seed. 
that makes 
and Succession 


guaranteed Stor 


Frost- ar) Cabbage Plants—Grown in the open, 02 
The kind 

Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Insured parcel post: 500, 1,000, 
1,000, $1: 5,000, Satisfaction 
0 Plant Co., Johns Island, 


(Classified a continued em ment Ste 


heads. 


a Express: 














Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Number or Amount Counts as Word 

Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleizh, N. C. 


PLA LRP 


"CABBAGE AND COLL ARDS 











or cites of Tifton Coun- 


SORGHUM SEED 








Hubam Annual Sweet 
yrite for prices in circular 














Reid’s WEES Dent Corn ~Government tested 





Neal record for economica 1 





, graded and guaranteed. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS _ 


hrysan themut ns — Six 
ce 















Sudan Grass—100 tbs., $5: 56 s., $2.75: less 
quantities, | 6c ID Hudmon Seed Co., -» Nashville, Tenn 


' 

















HEDGES 

Amoor River Prive Evergreen Hedge Plants—100 
$1.40; 500, $7; Laon, § prepaid Mrs. A. F. Bolick 
Conove ‘ 

Hedge V \ River Privet 1-year, branchy, 
$2 ea bushy, $4 to $6 per 100, delivered Ever 
gree Nurse as way, S 

KUDZU 
Pr .udazu for Hay and Pasture—More nutritious 
alf 1; yields more; needs no lime or fertilizer 
Jasts fetime without replanting Write for informa- 
Cherokee Farms, Monticello, Florida. 
“LESPEDEZA 
Pure, Clean Lespedeza Seed—1921 crop, $2.90 bu. 


A. R. Aunison, Zachary, La 


Le pedeva Seed for Sale—New crop, pan-caught. 
Write for prices. 8S. J. Dobrowlski, Ethel, La. 

For Sale--New Crop, Recleaned Lespedeza Seed— 
Free from Johnson oF nut grass seed B. A. Price, 
Ethel, La 

For Sale—200 Bushels Choice Recleaned Lespedeza 
Seed—$4 per bushel, in 4-bushel sacks (100 s.), 
J H Cox, ¢ ‘enterville, Mis 56 


Le spedeza.- - - Pan-caugh caught Doul le Recleaned Seed— 
$3.50 bushel, f.o.b. Marketing Association, R. S 
Mitchell, County Agent, Calhoun City. Miss 

For Sale-—-Re-cieaned 1921 crop Lespedeza seed, Get 
our prices before buying. Lespedeza Seed Growers’ 
Co yperative | Assn Inc., Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

















We Make a Specialty of Sound Recleaned Lespede 
Seed—Absolutely free of Johnson grass. Shipping oy 
Huntsville, Ala. Grimwood Bros., Meridianville, Ala 








MILLET 
Cattail Millet Seed for Sale—Less shan 10 Ths., 16c; 
10 to 50 Ihs., 140; 50 to 100 Ihs., 12 All quotations 


f.o.b. our shipping point. Write for prices on 1,000- 
lots. Darbyshire Bros., _Donalsonville, Ga. 


OATS 


For Sale—Geniune Burt or 90 Day Oats. Wilson 
Drummond Biddle Corp., Norfolk, Va. 


_ PEANUTS 


~ Selected No. 1 Seed or Roas sting Peanuts— Alabama 
Runners, 4¢ .; White Spanish, 4c BD No order 

















accepted for less than 100 Ds. ash with order. Goff 
Hutchison Mere. Co, (Inc., $50 000), Enterprise, Ala 
PEAS 





Will exchange trees gor peas J. Van Lindley Nur- 
sery Co., Pomona, 


Whippoorwill Peas—$2.65; mixed. $2.50 dD. W. 
Alexander, Connelly Springs, N 





Cowpeas ~Get our wholesale prices “before buying 
Councill Seed Company, Fr okt 














) 


Grass and apuaetene Beed 


35c in less than 100 Ibs 








Gove rnment inspected; 

















Plante, Ete.— ‘Healthy, 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 








gebham ee Peas—-$2.50; Whippoorwills, Mixed, 
Recleaned. Bush-Davis, Richland, Ga 


Brabham, $2.35 bushel; Clays, $2.20; “mixed, 
$2.15 Ninety-day Velvet beans, $1.15 
Hanna, Gifford, S. © 


For Sale—500 Bushels Mixed Peas—In new bags, 150 
hs at $2.50 per bushel. f.o.b. Mooresville, N. C.; 











ash th W. N. Johnston Sons Co 

Peas for Sale—In_ select,. straight varieties 2.75; 
mixed, $2.50 per bushel, f.9.b. here. Check or money 
rder with order. Long & Britt, Newberry, 8. C 


Brabham Peas— 60; Iron, $2.55; 1 ed, $2.50 
New even weight s; sound peas Freight prepaid 
m 5 bushes up, cash with orders Olin J. Salley, 
Salley, N. C 








Peas— Sound m mis xed peas $2.40; Brabham, $2.50; 
Whippoorwills, 2.50; recleaned and sacked, new, 
sirong, 2%-bushel bags; « cash with order. F. H. Me- 
rae, Denmark, 8. 





PECANS 


Pecan Trees—We sell budded and grafted trees to 
ters, dealers and other nurserymen. Southern Nut 
Nurseries, Thomasville, G 











POTATOES 
Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.65 1,000; 10,000 
up, $1.50. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga 








~§-Lock c ‘otton—Prize 
Kirkwood, Ben nettaville, C. 


Mec otter, C ash Cc orner, 


Wa namaker’ s ¢ “leveland ora “Boll | ‘ ‘otton Seed 








wat 








Improved Wannamaker-Cleveland 
‘ 5 1 


_ King’s Early Improved Cotton Seed— Earliest of ail, 
Buy from originator and get 





Beat Weevil With King’s Extra Early Improved Cot- 
g 1 ‘ j "7 
Ridgecrest Farm, Trout- 





Cotton _Beed— Simpkins, 
Is mixed, free from weevil, crop 1920, perfect 
10 bushels or more, bagged. 

Wilkins, Thelma, N. C. 


recleaned Cieveiond, pnaeceame Cook and 











through very careful plant to-row breeding. 
i Songs Seed Breeders’ 


‘For Sale—Cleveand Big Bcli—Beod ‘second at Peo 


/“plant to row’? method; under Government expert last 

Own gin exclusively for our seed. v 

buy seed closer to pedigree. 

Also Polled Hereford cattle. 
C. 





Marett’s Early Improved Wannamaker-Cleveland Big 
Seed—Developed in 
Ginned on private gin; 
This variety of cotton indorsed by et at 
322 


counting seed at ordinary prices, or 35 per cent on our 








‘ ‘arolina soil and éiimeate 
ents a pound through, 
21%4-bushel bags only. 


rth Carolina farmers have 


destruction to large areas g 





























Porto Rico Potato Plants ~$1.50 per 1,000; cash 
with order. Jeff Davis Plant Co., Hazlehurst, 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.65 1,000; 10,000 yp, 
$1.50. Guaranteed unmixed. D. M. Barber, Baxley, 
Georgia. 

Vine-grown Norton Yam “Seed Potatoes—$1.75 per 
bushel. Good quality guaranteed. Yancey Jones, 
Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Four Million Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale— 
$1.50 per 1,000; sea with order. J. R. Batten, 
w inokur, G oute 1 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Pure Porto Rico’s from vine 
cuttings. Smooth bright ue: Oakwood Farm, Mid- 
dleton Bros., | Warsaw, N. 


Seed Sweet. Potatoes—Nancy Halls, Early Triumphs, 
Southern Queens—$4 per 3- Dasha erate. Cash with 
order. Yoder 1 Bros., Newton, N. C. 

Poro Rico Potato Plants—$1.40 1,000; 5,000, $1.30 
1,000; 10,000, $1.20 1,000 Fully guaranteed. April 
lst shipments. J. H. Brigman, Baxley, Ga. 








Seed Sweet st Potatoes—Porto Rico varie ty, grown from 
vine cuttings; recleaned; packed bushel hampers. per 
hamper, $1.50. J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, Ga. 


Genuine Nancy Hall and Porto Rico potato plants, 
1,000, $1.65; over 10,000 at $1.45. April, May, June 
delivery. Cash with orders. American Plant Co., 
Alma, G 


Vine G Grown Nancy Hall and Norton Yam Seed or 
Eating Potatoes—-$1.50 wer 3-bushel barrel; freight 
paid on 2 or more barrels John D. Ward, Box 76, 


Clarkton, N 


Twenty “five Million Sweet Potato Plants — Genuine 
Porto Rico §S\ t Potato Plants—Shipments April Ist 
or earlier, to July Ist. Guaranteed to give absolute 
satisfaction. Grown from hand selected No. 1 grade 
seed, especially prepared in our own curing house; 
chemically treated and government inspected, to soeure 
against disease. 1,000 plants, $1.75; 5,000 plants, $1.7 

per 1,000; 10,000 plants, $1.65 per 1,000; 25,000 Wty 
$1.60 per 1,000; by express collect. If prepaid parcel 
post desired, add 50 cents per 1,000. We guarantee to 
ship promptly, as we have 10,000 bushels in hot beds 
alone for early plants. We handle no plants that are 
not grown by us. References: Bank of Tifton, National 
Bank, Bradstreet, or any citizen of Tift County. 
Tifton Potato Company, Tifton, Ga. 


RASPBERRIES 


~ Eve rbearing Raspberry Plants. James Rogers, Proffitt, 
Vv Virginia. — 

















_STRAWBERRIES 





100 Pr« eressive Everbearing Strawbe rry Plants—$1. 25. 
Nora Carlton, Bo« mer N 











Containing 110 acres, 





F 
‘ Wor acock, Salis sbury, 
NORTH CAROLINA 














OTHER STATES 

















ance of pure fresh water. and a healt 


e 
giving full ioieration abot it this country ond 
is a good country to live in, 
country is make money in and it is a good country to 
i It is the coming grain 
country of the West. 








21 years of its existence has s id 
farms throughout the 38 States an 
maintains branches ¥ 





, Self-supporting homes, 
riures. You will want to read on 















to meet your requirer 
list ever offered for the 1 














Strawberry Plants—Klondyke, Aroma—1,000 $2.75. 
tuy from qe A. Mit hell Rhea Springs, Tenr 
Strawt erry Plai Klondike and Aroma 1,000, 


express prepaid. Address H. Light- 
Tenn 





erbeari ne Strawherry Plant Prepaic 

















100 i: 1,000, $9.25. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed Byrr Svlviz a, Tent . 
WATERMELONS 
Watson Wi m Seed for Sale— 
OB hl oN 
; Ww ats n Watermelon Seed—55c per m., 
raise r seed. Tucker Bros., Byron, 
Oki ahoma. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS” 





. Ww 





Sale Cowpeas and s > beat for prices, 
Seed Co., Hickory, N, c, 


ne, a shrub, a tree, a profit. Ss Van Lindley 
N.C. 





—F 
Hick 


vi 
Nursery Co., Pomona, 





For Sale—Cowpeas and Early Soy Beans. Beaufort 
Peanut Company, Washington, N, C. 


~ SCHOOLS AND vat EG ES 























ness Training Inst., 











-/) 





Big Money in Blectricity—Thousands of men just 
like yourself have become Elecirical Experts by spare 
Lime study at home. You can do as wei There is 1 
the slightest doubt about it At least get the fa b 


writing today to the International Correspom 
Schools, Box 7984, Scranton, Pa 


_HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


PEDAL 
























“Farm Mi arm Mas vager Wants Positior Wit th farmer st 

4 liryman or dairy experience 
Farmer,’’ Box 32, Camder Ro u t 

Wanted: Reliable Working Manager Stock and Gr 
Farm arried man between 25 and >) preferred 
good record, apply by 1 with reference Adar 
Hamlet Wir I Sali n 

Truck Farmer B anted--To work’on share a ink 
raise poultry Ul furnish tract iTrows 
hands for A crop; truck to deliver vegetables 
lepot Married man preferred, 1. WwW Meta 
Lowndesville, S. C 





SALESMEN 


Profitable terms to salesmen. A good one wanied 
your community, J. Van Lindley Nursery Co 
Pomona, N. C. 


Ageuts—Mason Sold 18 Sprayers and Autowashere 
One. Saturday—Profits, $2.50 each. Square deal. Par 
ticulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio. 


Fruit Tree Salesmen—Good business for hustlers 
Profitable, pleasant, permanent work. Wiite for terms 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 


$5,000 Every Year—-$2,000 easy in spare time. We 
share profits with you besides. Sell “‘Weather Mor 
arch” Raincoats. Ask about new “‘Duol Coat’’ No 
999. Get your sample raincoat free. Associated Hair 
coat Agents, Ine., L-446 N. Wells, Chicago. 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al) uten 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
101, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MACHINERY y 


Soveeeer 

Old-fashion Top Runner Corn Mills—Modern im- 
provements. Write for circular. Carolina Millstone 
Company, Cameron, N. ©. 


Heavy Loss, Your Gain—Pressing creditors compel 
me to close out stock Martin Ditcher-Terracers, Model 
20 B, practical size, at $35 each; 3 for $100. Order 
today. T. M. Boaz, Calhoun, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Machinery Column Boaz 
Write for “gratis’’ offer with $10 order J. Van 
Lindley Nursery Co. Pomona, N. ( 


Allow Your Ac ivertisement a ( Chance to ‘‘Make Good” 
Run it consecutively and get better results 






































We Collect Accounts, Notes, Claim Anywhere in 
world No charges unless collected May's Collection 
Agency, Somerset, Ky 





targains in Chevyiots, Gingham, Domestic, Suitings, 
Outing—-Write for samples and prices. B. & R. Mfg. 
Co... Dept. C Tupelo, Miss 

“Sash, Doors, Frames, Btc., for Sale—S ightly used, 
various sizes New stock, all sizes Write us before 
building Harrison Construction Co., Petersburg, Va 


AUTO SUPPLIES 




















Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics, Repair- 
mer Send for free copy of this month's issne, It con- 
tains helpful, instructive information on overhaulir 
ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage batteries, 
ete, Over 110 pages, illustrated Send for- free 
today Antomobile Digest, 638 sutier Bldg Cin 
etnnati 

BEEWARE 














For Sale 77 Hives an i Bee-keepers’ Supr lee— 
Write for catalog and special price list Roebuck Gin 
ec Roebuck, S. C 

HONEY 
Choice White Honey Delic ious flavor; 10-T. cans, 











postpaid to 4th zone, for cash with order Allen 
ville Apiaries, Allenville x 
KODAKS | 
Camera for Sale “Half, price; size 44x56 Lillie 
Grissom In vuisburg, | N. 
PECANS 
Medium Sized Pecans—At 15 cents per b., here. 
J. J. Inalinette, Holly Hill, S 
PRINTING 
100 Printed Envelopes-—'0« Jasper M. Byrd Calyp- 
su, N. ¢ 
100 White Envelopes—Printed, 60c¢; 251 95; 500, 
$1.60 delivered. Times-News, Creedmoor, N. C 
“OYSTER _SHELLS ~ 








Crushel Oyster Shell— P« try . bags. $i 
per bag, with order, shipped to Special 
price on car lots Also crushed shell lime for agri 
cultural purposes. J. M, Swindell Co., Washington, 
North Carolina. 


POULTRY FEED 
Fish Scrap—$3 100. Oyster shells, 60 cents 100. 


Every kind of mill feed; prices right Robert 5B 
Smith, Nassawadox, Va 




















Roofing--Galvanized 5 6: painted tin 
and galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-sur- 
faced roofing and shingle-roll; asphalt shingles; Johne- 
Manville asbestos shingles: Richardson wall board; 
ridge roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ven 
tilators, cornices Write us for prices We furnish 
mechanics to erect our goods when desired, Budd 
Piper Roofing Co., Distributors, Durham, N. © 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


For Sale —Lime Sulphur W: ash ‘For winter sprayi ic 











against scale Prices on application Faris Seed Co., 
Gre ‘nwood, a ¢ 


~ SYRUP 


Best. Sugar ae Syrup-—$10 barrel. Samplo, 
oo 


























jush-Davis, Rict 
‘gia cane 
hear, 
ne Co. 
ie 8S p—New ? els. deli- 
as ¢ oe | t 
x 10-1 uns to case, $2.54 
acksl ' 
ge R S } 
lute re nnteed s e by ( 
ceipt 0 4 te gallon how 
order e ¢ t Tait NW. « 
Pure Cane Syrup—In 35 l 3 t 
ents a l ) oO 
Qua If t 
1 \ Manor 'I ef 
~Tomespun Chewing and Smoking 1 
$1 10 Ibs., $2.50; 20 Ihs., $4.50. Far 
Mayile d, Ky 
Kentucky Finest Natural Leaf Chewi 
10 Ths., $8.25; smoking, 10 Ibs., $2; 20 Is $3.50, 
Producers’ Exchange, Mayfield, Ky 
BEAUTIFY YOUR GROU NDS 
Yanting our Hardy ~eacge Ss 






a ae Shade Trees, Fruit Trees, Grapes LB 
ete, Now is the time to , 
ve possible pr ices. No agents, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
(Established 46 Years) 


J. B. WATKINS & BRO., 


MIDLOTHIAN, VIRGINIA. 
ae 
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NEW PRICE LIST 


2244") of Lynchburg Plows and Parts 
Vs ene “Lynchburg In 1916 In1920 Today 
Trucker” ___.$6.50_$12.50_ $6.50 


| “Lynchburg 
Two-Horse” .12.00_ 22.50_12.00 


“Lynchburg py 
Self-Sharpening .25_ 45. 25 é ‘ 


Shares” (Trucker) ~ 


“Lynchburg a 
(‘frome -- 165. 2.50. 1.65 |®& 


“Lynchburg 


a GEE 


Standard”’( Trucker) 165. 3.25_ 1.65 


Plows “Lynchburg sy 9545 
at the New, Low Prices 


Prices of ‘‘LYNCHBURG Plows”’ and that it saves the team and preserves 
parts have been lowered—they are the harness. A ‘“‘LYNCHBURG’”’ re- 
back where they were in 1916. You quires fewer repairs. 


can afford to buya “LYNCHBURG 
Plow’’—and plow! Every farmer today faces a condition 


that calls for sound business judg- 
The price is the only thing about the ment. Farming is a business. You 
‘LYNCHBURG ’”’ that has been — can’t afford to sell Jow and buy high. 
cheapened. The ‘“‘LYNCHBURG’’ You should read our free book — 
combines all of the best features of a ‘* Making Farming a Business.”’ 
good plow ata price which has not Write for it today, and put a 
prevailed since 70-cent corn and12-cent ‘‘LYNCHBURG Chilled Plow’’ to 
cotton. work on your farm. 











It’s easy to run a furrow with the Show your dealer the new price list— 
“LYNCHBURG.” It has a perfectly tell him you want a “LYNCHBURG” 
turned moldboard, light draft, and at the new low price. If you don’t 
proper suction. It is built to last, be- know the “LYNCHBURG” Dealer in 
cause it is strong where other plows your locality, write us for his name 
are usually weak. It runs so smoothly and address. 


LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Homemade Candies 


OMEMAVE candies ate more healthful 


and economical than the commercial prod 
ucts. Every housekeeper should learn how to 
iake well two or three kinds, utilizing the 
ruits, nuts, popcorn, and syrups tich may 
i the house 
Following are recipe or some simp 
wholesome and delicious sudies: 


Taffy.—Boil syrup, sorghum or molasses, 
and vinegar (1 tsp. to 1! c. syrup) until! 
brittle when tested in cold water Pour « 


cold buttered platter When ol enough 
to handle pull until light, hand y as lit 

is possible lf a strongly vcd lasses $s 
used, soda (1'% tsp. t asses) may 
be added when the boiling gins To pre 


vent syrup from running er rub the rim 
f the saucepan with iat 


Pop Corn Balls.—One cup syrup, 1 tsp 


vinegar, 2 or 3 yts. ot popped corn. Boil 
together the syrup and vinegar until syrup 
hardens when dropped in cold water. Pour 


over freshly popped corn and mold into balls 
or fancy shapes. Either honey, maple syrup 
molasses, white cane syrup, or corn syrup 
may be used 


Peanut Brittle.—One c. white corn syrup, 
‘l tsp. vinegar, 1 tsp. salt, 1 tsp. vanilla, 1 c 
freshly roasted peanuts, halved. Cook the 
corn syrup, vinegar, and salt in a sauce 
pan until a little dropped in cold water 
forms a soft ball. Put the peanuts and this 
syrup into an iron skillet and stir until the 


syrup becomes a golden brown. Remove 
from the fire and stir in vanilla. Have 
ready a shallow buttered pan, pour candy 
and spread out in a thin sheet. Allow to 
cool, then remove from pan and crack into 
pieces. 


Stuffed Dates.—Use tle best dates Re- 
move the stones. Fill with peanuts, wal- 
nuts, hickory nuts or any nuts available 
Peanut butter makes a good filling that is 
different. Press dates in shape and roll in 
chopped nuts, cocoanut, or a mixture of co- 
oa and powdered cinnamon. 


Stuffed Prunes.—Steam one pound o 
prunes and remove stones Stuff part « 
the prunes, some with another prune, stuff 
others with chopped salted nuts, or stuff 
with a mixture of 1 c. each raisins and wal 
nuts and a few candied cherries. Anothe1 
suggestion is to stuff prunes with stiff 
orange marmalade. 


Wholesome Candy.—To a measure of 
cleansed and pitted prunes, add an equal 
measure of raisins, form into balls, roll in 
ground cocoanut, peanut or in powdered 
sugar. This is more wholesome than sugar 
or syrup candies because of the valuable 
mineral substances which these fruits eon 
tain 


Divinity.—To 3'% c. sugar, % ec. light col- 


ored syrup, '4 water, add 2 egg whites, 2 tsp 
vanilla, 1 ¢. tuts chopped or 1 c. raisins 
Boil first three ingredients together. Stir 
until the sugar melts, then cover for a few 
minutes until all erystals are washed dow: 
Let boil until it forms a “soft ball” in cold 
wate Then pour a cupful over the well- 
beaten whites, beating well. Remove the 


mixture to the stove and let cook until it 
forms a “hard ball” in cold water. Pour 
over the egg mixture, beating constantly. 
When it begins to stiffen, add vanilla, fruit, 
or nuts and pour into buttered pan to cut into 
squares. 


Butter Scotch.—One c. sugar, 4 c. molasses, 
1 tbsp. vinegar, 2 tbsp. boiling water, 1c. 
butter. 


Boil ingredients together until, when tried 
in cold water, mixture will become brittle. 
Turn into a well-buttered pan. When slight- 
ly cool, mark with a sharp-pointed knile in 
squares. This candy is much improved by 
cooking a small piece of vanilla bean with 
other ingredients. 

Chocolate Caramels.—Two and _ one-half 
tbsp. butter, ™% ec. milk, 2 ¢. molasses, 1 c 
brown sugar, 3 square chocolates, 1 tsp. va- 
nilla. 

Put butter into kettle; when melted, add 
molasses, sugar and milk. Stir until sugar is 
dissolved, and when boiling point is reached, 
add chocolate, stirring constantly until choc- 
olate is melted Boil until, when tried in 
cold water, a firm ball may be formed in the 
fingers. Add vanilla just after taking from 
fire. Turn into a buttered pan, cool, and 
mark in small squares. 

Nut Chocolate Caramels.—To chocolate 
caramels add the meat from 1 Ib. English 
walnuts broken in pieces, or % Ib. almonds 
blanched and chopped 

Peanut Nougat.—One Ib. sugar, 1 qt. pea- 
nuts 

Shell, remove skins, and finely chop pea- 
nuts. , Sprinkle with one-fourth teaspoon 
salt. ut sugar in perfectly smooth gran- 
ite saucepan, place on range, and stir con- 
stantly until melted to a syrup, taking care 
to keep sugar from sides of pang Add nut 
meat. Pour at once into a warm buttered 
tin, and mark in small squares. If sugar is 
not removed from range as soon as melted, 
it will quickly caramelize 

Pralines—One and seven-eighths c. pow 
dered sugar, 1 c. maple syrup, 1 c. cream 
2c. hickorynuts or pecan meats cut in small 
pieces, 

Boil first three ingredients until, when 
tried in cold’ water, a soft ball may be 
formed. Remove from fire, and beat until 
of creamy consistency; add nuts, and drop 
from tip of spoon in small piles on buttered 
paper, or mixture may be poured into a but- 
pees tin and cut in squares, using a sharp 
nife. 


